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FOREWORD 


1 was a member of the delegation of the University Grants Commission 
invited to the Soviet Union in !%8 to study its system of higher education. 
In the course of our stay in Moscow, it was my good fortune to visit the In¬ 
stitute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Social Sciences and to meei its 
distinguished Head. Academician B. C. Ghafurov, and to discuss with him 
matters of common interest to our two countries. In the course of our talk. 
Academician Ghafurov mentioned his Institute's intention to celebrate the 
seventh centenary of Anur Khusrau s birth in Moscow, and 1 suggested that, 
as Khusrau was, first and foremost, an Indian, and a great Indian, it would be 
more appropriate if the centenary was first celebrated in India. The suggestion 
was well taken, and, upon my return, 1 referred to this talk in the Report ol 
the Delegation and requested that it should be broughl to the notice oi the 
Union Ministry of Education and Culture. 

The frequent changes that followed in that Ministry unfortunately delayed 
action until iny friend and one-time colleague. Professor Syed Nurul Hasan, 
became Minister or State for Education. Social Welfare and Culture. Insisting 
that the celebration of such a national event should be under the auspices of 
a senior member of the Union Cabinet, he requested Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
then Minister for Industrial Development, to undertake the task and lent him 
the assistance of Dr. Sajjad Zaheer, himself a scholar, writer and poet. The 
burden of a heavy ministerial charge, followed later at a critical period by (he 
heavier responsibilities of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, did not deter 
him from taking active interest in the work of the Celebration Committee as 
its President despite the misfortune of the sad death, about the same time, ol 
Dr. Saijdd Zaheer. 

Shortly afterwards, to the benefit of India but to the loss of the Committee. 
Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed was elected President of India and had conse¬ 
quently to relinquish charge of the Committee. He. however, accepted to be 
its Chief Patron and honoured me by proposing me as its President, which 
the Committee unanimously accepted. 

The National Amir Khusrau Society has since taken over the work of 
organizing the celebration. Its aims go further in the sense not only of promot¬ 
ing the study and appreciation of Khusrau's life, limes and works but also 
the perpetuation of his memory by. among other things, the establishment of 
institutions of lasting public benefit, like libraries and schools, dedicated to 
his memory and thus to the cause of the composite culture oflndia which he 
symbolised in his life and thought. 

Aimr Khusrau was undoubtedly one of the greatest and most fascinating 
figures of his time. 11 is many-sided and varied attainments cannot be separated, 
one from another, except for convenience of study or analysis, as they formed 


ivu i of a fully integrated personality. Born in an age ol turbulence., with a 
klrge part of Asia shaken and despoiled hy the Mongol hordes under c,hen j^ 
Khan and his successors, the sufferings of Ins tribe and family, which led 
p Jt he Amir Saif-tid-din Mahmud, like many others, to seek refuge in India. 
,m.M have rankled in his youthful mind. In the years to come, he was h.imdl 
to witness the ruthlessness of a Mongol invasion when he managed only ov 
chance to escape from capture by a Mongol horseman. Saif-ud-din married in 
India in a family said to he of Hindu converts to Islam, and Yarmn-ud-dm 
or Amir Khusrau. one of four offsprings from that marriage, was born m 
PS1 A D. in Pativali. a small township in the district ol Etah in l Utar Pradesh, 
situated bv the banks of the Ganges not far from Delhi Losing h.s lather 
while still in his teenage. Khusrau enjoyed his company only on the rare occasions 
of his return from the battlefield, but remembered him lor his virtues which 
evidently made an indelible mark on his memory, lor he has spoken ol him 
in terms of more than purely filial affection and admiration Prom then on, 
Khusrau was looked after by his maternal grand-father. Imad-ul-Mulk. while 
Ins Indian mother bestowed on him all the care of a devoted mother. The 
lives of manv famous men in history have been moulded by the ove o their 
mothers, and although little is known of this modest woman, Daulal Na*. 
Khusrau's adoration of her is enshrined in one of the finest elegies existing in 
unv language which he wrote on her death, thus immortalising her 

Two of its lines 
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(Wherever the dust of your feet is found, it is forme tike a relic ol Paradise) 
owe their inspiration to the memorable saying of the Prophet of Islam: 
“Paradise lies under the feet of your mothers, 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk bv virtue of his discernment, experience and wisdom, was 
widely respected and made certain that his grand-children would obtain the 
best of instruction, and there is tittle doubt that Khusrau acquired much ot the 
cultivation of his mind and its resilience to a world of variety and change from 
the example of his grand-father, himsell an administrator and a man ol the 
world, imad-ul-Mulk’s death, when Khusrau was barely twenty, obliged him 
to seek livelihood and patronage at the Courts of Kings and Princes and to 
experience there the striving for favour and the dread of displeasure, the scenes 
of relincd gaiety and sordid debauchery, the incantations ol poetry, music and 
song. I he clarion calls to battle, the celebration of victory and ihc despair 
of defeat, and. above all. the cruel changes of fortune with one dynasty des¬ 
troying another in rapid succession without the common man having a say. 
It was an age of .dynastic ambitions and fudal rivalries, by no means unique 
to India, and one had to walk warily for survival. Khusrau was no exception, 
but it may be said of him that his panegyrics to Kings, so customary at the 
time and so much in both demand and supply, seldom suffered I torn undiluted 
praise, for he had the courage also to advise on the conduct and duties ol Kings. 
Courtie r though he was, he never lost I lie common much and was as much 
at home in I he market place as in the palaces. His works reflect the variety ol 


these experiences, and their quality and richness bear testimony 10 his having 
risen above the compulsions of his situation and surroundings and emerged 
unscathed. 

As a courtier and soldier, Khusrau travelled in India from north to south 
and east to west, and observed, learned and wrote what has become an authentic 
source of much of our present know ledge of the social conditions of his time 
J he peasant and the social customs interested him as much as the soldier and 
the art of war, 11 was doubtless during these travels, aided by his natural curiosity 
and interest, that he developed his fascination for the country of his birth, 
with its diversities of religion and race, language, custom and way of life, 
and the realisation that, beneath the surface of the conflicts of ambition and 
power, people of different origins lived under the law' of a common sky and a 
common earth, mother of all. Khusrau's ihoughts rose above the differences 
of race and religion, and his works, in all their moods and varieties, mirror 
his universality of mind and the composite nature of life and living m India 
He loved the country of his birth and praised ts beyond any other as the best 
of all others, and he called himself a “Turk-e-Hindustani”. The Indian blood 
that (lowed in his veins had naturally a lot to do with it. but he owed his ad¬ 
miration of India equally to his own experience, to what he witnessed and 
obset v ed and understood. 

St Exupery has said: “We have experienced in our miraculous hours a 
certain quality in human relations there it is that the truth lies 1 ". In one of 
such hours. Khusrau came under Ihe spell of the most elevated spirit of the 
age, Hazraih Mizamuddln Auliya, in whose company he often sought refuge 
from the turmoils of the world and to whom he went at frequent intervals in 
search of peace and of answers to his doubts* Khusrau became his favourite 
disciple and devoted one of his writings to his meetings w ilh the Master and 
his teachings. The ‘'Siyar-ul-Aujiya” of Khwaja Amir Khurd Kirmam speaks 
of him as always presenting his devotional verses to Hay rath Ni/amuddm. 
It is to their mystical philosophy and school of thought* inspired to some ex^ 
tern by the philosophies of ancient India as well as by the Sufi thinkers of the 
past, that the movements and teachings of some of the sages who followed 
owe part of their inspiration in the effort to bring the two great communities 
ot India within the spiritual embrace of a common humanity* Khusrau thus 
stands out as an embodiment of a great enlightenment which showed the path 
of oneness and reconciliation among men to succeeding generations and 
symbolizes it 10 this day. 

The end of the meetings between the Master and the disciple came sadly 
and suddenly. Upon news of his illness, Khusrau hastened back to Delhi to 
find that the light was extinguished. Standing by his grave, he gave vent to his 
sorrow in a couplet of great beauty which is still chanted every year on the 
anniversary of Hazraih Nizamuddin, and it is significant that the words which 
first came to his lips spontaneously were in the language which he had made 
his own and perhaps the most poignant that exist in that language: 

nWf HI cf w ^ Tret 
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(The beloved sleeps on her bed of flowers 
And her tresses cover her face. 

Let's now return home. Khusrau. 

For the night has set all around). 

One word on a personal note. It is a coincidence that my maternal grand¬ 
father. also Imad-ul-Mulk. was perhaps the first Indian to have proposed 
the editing and publication of Khusrau’s works which he entrusted to a friend 
he respected alike for his erudition and his perseverance. Haji Nawab Ishaq 
Khan, and it is to I he latter's prodigious effort, inspite of many discouragements, 
that we owe the earlier volumes of the rich collection of Khusrau s works, 
since completed and published at Aligarh. 

Of the shortcomings of this volume in so many ways. 1 am only too 
conscious, and perhaps the best conclusion to this Foreword would be the 
Turkish proverb quoted by the late Professor E. G, Browne at the end ol the 
second volume of his monumental work on the Literary History of Persia: 

“Yar-siz qalif ktmense,*ayb-siz yar isteyan" {Surely he remains friendless 
who demands a faultless friend). 


Mi Yavar Jung 


INTRODUCTION 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING AMIR KHUSRAU 

Only live out of an approximate total of lifiy memoirs, Tazkiras and historical 
documents can be considered as the authentic sources that furnish information 
about the life of Yaminuddin Abul Hasan Khusrau Dehlavi. The rest are 
mere fiction or the imitation of the preceding accounts. 

(i) Now Amir Khusrau’s original writings are to be accepted as the first source, 
viz, the exordia of his first three poetical collections entitled Tuhfat-us-Sighar. 
Ghurrat-ul-KamaI and Baqiya Naqiya. Moreover his various masnavis also 
carry the personal details, for instance in Majnun-o-Leili he laments the death 
of his mother and brother; in Qiran-us-Saadain he describes the fatal war of 
Multan and his escape; Ejaz-e-Khusravi includes the accounts of his contem¬ 
poraries. their controversies, the various styles in poetry and cpistology and the 
events which he himself had witnessed. Khusrau's own statements present us 
with his life-size portrait. 

He has composed fifty to seventy couplets on his suffering from the mllammation 
of eyes or skin but nowhere does he mention his wife and submit any descript ion 
of children or the specific romantic experiences. Anyhow these glimpse through 
his poetry. 

(ii) The compositions of Amir Hasan Sijzi Dehlavi and the collection of the 
descriptive passages and utterances associated with Kbwaja Nizamuddin 
edited under the title [ ; ’awaid-ul-Fuwad. do serve as the second source, for they 
have been preserved to this day without any distortion. 

Amir Hasan was younger to Khusrau by two years and he survived him by two 
years. His ghazals like those of Khusrau were marked by lyrical pathos. Both 
had been in the company of the celebrated historian Ziauddin Barni, Hasan’s 
intimacy with Barni reflects on the reputation that Hasan enjoyed among the 
literati of that period. He must be one of the two brilliant young poets whom 
Prince Sultan (Muhammed bin Balban), Lhe great connoisseur of art. picked up 
from Delhi which was overflowing with poets, and took him to Multan. From a 
Qata of Amir Hasan it is infered that he relied more on his own literary taste: 





My poetry has nothing in common with the poetry of Khusrau. 
What matters is that 1 have composed it”. 



{ii i) The third source is Tarikhri-Firoz Shahi which Ziauddin Barm completed 
thirty-one years after Khusrau's death (ie. in 1356 A.D.). 

Ziauddin Barni was an authentic historian who. avoiding the cliches and deviating 

from the set styles of his predecessors, eg. Qazi Minhaj. adopted a matter-of-fact 
stvie Besides he did not register any account unless he had made essential 
inquiry into its details: then he formed his own opinion but did not contuse 

it with the actual description. 

Amir was the senior contemporary of Barni but they were on friendly terms, 
and it was Barni who introduced Khusrau to Hasan: 

\ , L „ si yi j* jLij' oly ja 

„xa/ j>/ oi s X.T jLz >> J 

“h was my affection towards them that brought these two celebrities 
together and they visited each other". 

But in Barni we find no reference to those interesting stories of their relationship 
that were, in fact, concocted later, by Daulai Shah Samarkandi and repeated 

by others (including Shibli). „ . , . . 

(iv) The fourth source is the memoir ‘Lubab-ul-Aibab of Mohammed Aun 
Bukhari who was a renowned Persian poet of 13th century. Auh completed 
the memoir during his stay in India. It informs us about the literary tastes and 
the writers of that period that can help us have a truer assessment of Khusrau's 
literary achievements and his position among the contemporaries.* 

(v) The fifth source is Siyar-ul-Aulia a memoir by the sufi writer Syed 
Mohammed bin Mubarak (Atkimiani) alias Mir Khurd, With much sincerity 
and religious devotion he carried out his research and alter having gathered the 
possible material from different sources he completed his book in 1365 A.D, 
The various references to Khusrau arc mainly based on the information furnished 
by his father and unde who also used to attend Khwaja’s inonastry, like Khusrau. 
Mir Khurd summarises Khusrau's character thus: 

Ha JsU 




C Ja' C. 




“He had a crystal soul. .... His appearance and attitude was like that of a 
mystic”. 

The above statement when considered together with the fact that he frequently 
visited Nizamuddin where Bahlul Qawwal would sing Khusrau's ghazals at the 
instance of Khwaja, becomes still more significant as we find that Ziauddin. 
while giving a detailed account of his scholarship and reputation at the court, 
does not emphasize over his suiism. We can. thus, conclude that: 

Amir was bom with a silver spoon in his mouth and spent his youth with all the 
luxuries available \ 

His visits to monastry gradually became frequent while his acquiring the 
trails of mystics proved to be a long process; 


His innocence could amuse Khwaja who inspired him to lyrical poetry, for 
only this way his amorous soul would find fuller expression; 

The later period of their life witnessed how they had turned to be each other's 
confidant, 

2 

Khusrau could visualize how his poetry was becoming popular with the masses. 
It is related that a specimen copy of his verses was even sent to eighty years old 
Saadi at Shiraz. Naturally Khusrau was anxious about the exact transcription of 
his poetry. He put the date of composition and the number of verses at the end 
of each masnavi with specific instructions to the scribe so that neither a single 
couplet is omitted nor is it added : 

LIL* U Ji- Is 

f k 

“The intelligent copyist who does not compare his copy with my original 
and thereby omits a single couplet, may never be released of sorrow". 

It tsnot known how many of the scribes failed to follow his instructions but quite 
a few number or verses were omitted, so much so, that the entire "Tughlaque 
Nama" consisting of three thousand couplets disappeared ; having been traced 
hack during the reign of Jahangir, hundred and seventy-five couplets had to 
be added at the beginning to complete it. 

Unlike his masnavis and eulogies Khusrau never tried to preserve any record of 
his ghazals until he had completed three diwans. He could comprehend that 
every poetaster, after he had composed ten to twelve ghazals, was regarded as the 
poet. But when he was compiling the fourth diwan ‘Baqiya Naqiya\ having 
become conscious of their artistic value, he was convinced by his friends also 
to include ghazals in his latest collection which in turn gave extra lustre to the 
beauty of his diwan. 

The very ghazals for their immense popularity were scattered over the sky like 
the released birds and could never be recaptured. Daulat Shah Samarkand! 
relates that Sultan Sa'id Baisanghar Khan (the grandson of Amir Timur) in the 
15th century appointed his favourite poet Saifi at this hard task. Saifi after 
much endurance could collect only hundred and twenty thousand couplets; 
later he also could find two thousand couplets that were not included in any 
diwan: ultimately he tost heart and discontinued his efforts.* 

Saifi’s edited Kulliyat {Transcribed in 924/1518) containing 894 pages, is still 
preserved in Schedrin State Library of Leningrad, but there too the fifth diwan 
‘Nihayat-ul-Kamaf and many of the popular ghazals are missing, e.g. 

l 
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Amir A!i Sher Nawai. the Governor of Hirat too longed lor collecting his 
verses. Jami was his encyclopaedic courtier. Though their joint efforts did not 
concentrate beyond the Khamsas. yet the Hi rat School of Painting made coloured 
pictures out of some vividly descriptive passages of masnavts. 

In India long back Khusrau's verses were included in the curriculum or they 
were copied down for the princes or presented in colour* The celebrated Fatzt 
had immense liking for them. Different manuscripts were compiled under the 
title. “Kulliyat" but none was complete. How silly it sounded when a few 
selections were prepared out of the different diwans of Khusrau and were titled 
as Kulliyat, a tradition that continues till today. 

Towards the end of the 18th century the lithography was introduced in India, 
n was economical than type composing. And in Ihc first quarter ot the 19th 
century Khusrau’s Majnun-v-Leili was one ol the first lot that came into print at 
Calcutta (in 1244.'1828). Forty years later several collections of his poetry were 
published from Kanpur. Calcutta. Delhi and Bombay; particularly the one 
published at Kanpur in 1871 A.D. bearing the title “Kulliyat-e-Anasir-e-Daw- 
avin-e-Amir Khusrau" was regularly brought out from Nawai Kishore Press. 
Lucknow, and that is still available. It has been speculated that this particular 
selection was compiled by the poet himself, but the pattern of selections does 
not cherish such an idea. 

Mat-la-ul-Anwar was published ai Delhi and Lucknow; Qiran-us-Saadain at 
Lucknow and Bombay in 1845 and 1871 respectively and then long after in Iran 

When the twentieth century dawned, special attention was focussed on Khusrau. 
possibly because the British historians of India desired to exploit Khusrau's 
writings (sometimes incorrectly) both in prose and poetry. 1 l was then (in 
1914-15) that Qaisari Press of Delhi brought out the last diwan "Nihayat-ul- 
Kamal" and the introduction to G hu rrat-u l- Ka mal which had become rare. 

These publications heralded the second period of the attempts at understanding 
Khusrau. 

In this period Syed Hussain Bilgrami (Imad-ul-Mulk) a celebrity of his age. 
having sought the co-operation ol Nawab Ishaque Khan (Secretary, M.A.O. 
College, now called Muslim University, Aligarh! bent upon collecting Khus¬ 
rau’s scattered works from all over the world and publish them, with scholarly 
preludes added at the beginning, 

Nawab Is'haque in his report published in 1915 A.D. mentions: 

No such manuscript has been available in any of the libraries ol 
Europe that was not recovered later in one or the other Indian Library. 
But if we come to know about a manuscript that is with any of the libraries 
of Europe and that is not found in our collections then we will try to have 
photo copies of that.,., 

Then between 19] ft and 1928 all the livemasnavis of Khumsa and the three ol the 
five ‘Historical* masnavis edited by different scholars were published at Aligarh ; 



also Jawahar-i-Khusravi, the collection of the Hindavi poetry, attributed to 
him hut unsifted, and the prose work “Khazain-ul-Futuh” along with its transla¬ 
tion and explanatory notes, "Tughlaquc Nama” was recovered a little later 
and then published with a scholarly introduction in 1933-34. Dr, Wahid Mirza 
who had submitted his thesis on the life and works of Khusrau for Ph.D. to the 
London University in 1929, and later published in India now brought out the 
fourth historical masnavi "NuhSipehr" in 1948 at Calcutta, 

Ejaz-e-Khusravi or the five treatises of “Rasail-ul-Ejaz” were printed at Nawal 
K ishore Press in 1876 A.D. It was never tried to edit them on modern pattern. 
Similarly ‘'Rubaiyat" are also found separately in different manuscripts. They 
had been published, once in 1889 A.D. at Karimi Press, Bombay, but the publica¬ 
tion was not upto the mark, 

Several selections of Khusrau's poetry were brought out in Iran, Afghanistan 
and Tajikistan between I960 and 1963, One such selection by mistake called 
“Diwan-i-Kamir was published along with a brief introduction by late Prof. 
Said Nafisi from Tehran. 

With l%9 the fourth period of the efforts to understand Khusrau's poetry 
commences. The famous academician and historian from Soviet Union, 
Bahajan Ghafurof could draw the attention of the scholars both from his country 
and India to such an important task. 

Atleasi eight of the Soviet Scholars have been awarded doctorate for their 
works on the live masnavts included in Khamsa. The most significant work 
was on "Duwal Rani Khizar Khan” by Late Mohammed Wafa Baqaev a 
Tajik Scholar, who devoted seventeen years of his life to prepare the academic, 
critical text of the poet and a monograph on him, which was ready for print in 
1971 when he expired. We will be quite justified if we place his work only 
next to Mohammed Wahid Mirza’s. 

The Ministry of Information and Culture, Afghanistan commissioned Dr. 
Rawan Farhadi. the most prominent living scholar of the subject, to carry out 
the research about Khusrau. With his initiative four volumes on the life and 
works of the author were published. The fourth volume contains the articles 
read at the Seminar conducted by the above ministry at Kabul in March 1975. 
Likewise the Seminars were held at Doshamha (Tajikistan) and Baku (Azerbai¬ 
jan) during the current year; also different volumes were brought out which 
acknowledge the academic services of the present author. 

In Pakistan, four volumes of Khusrau’s ghazals, with the joint efforts of Iqbal 
Salahuddin and Wazir-ul-Hasan Abidi were published during 1972-75. 

A collection of the ghazals both of Saadi and Khusrau, being in the same metre 
and with similar rhymes was recently brought out in Pakistan. 

The most authentic and valuable manuscripts of Khusrau's works are preserved 
with the libraries of Tashkent, Leningrad, Istanbul. Berlin, Oxford. London. 
Delhi, Bijapur, Madras and Bankipur (India). A few of them are known only 
to a small number of scholars. So it is now the proper time for their publication. 



Amir Khusrau like all great artists and thinkers is a patrimony which only the 
mankind can commonly share; the greater share fortunately being the lot of 
India. And it is certainly a pleasure that we have realised it of late. 
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It is a humble but sincere attempt towards understanding the literary achieve¬ 
ments of Amir Khusrau. 11 is third voluminous diwan, the “Ghurrat-ul-kamal” 
was compiled exactly 700 years ago in Delhi when the poet was at the age of 
42. By then his verses had become popular with the literate nobility and the 
layman on the street; the rulers and the sovereign sought his company, but he 
was not content with this recognition of his talents. He, therefore, applied 
himself more enthusiastically to the devotion of the Muse. His acute observa¬ 
tions opened new vistas and avenues of thought and emotions. The most 
important cultural .movement of the age which appeared in the garb of sufism, 
permeates throughout his poetry that saved his literary output from the vandalism 
of time and men. It is preserved in the libraries and with the bibliophies 
in distant lands. Amir Khusrau is studied in Five countries at present, i.e. 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran and Turkistan. However, the number Five 
has a mysterious association with him. As it is evident in the following coin¬ 
cidences of the poet’s life: 

(i) Wrote Five historical masnavis (ii) Composed Five masnavis of 
'Khamsa' comprising 17,9(H) couplets (iii) Was associated with Five 
emperors (iv) Learnt Five languages (v) Spent most of his life in Five 
cities (vi) Mastered Five branches of art and science (vii) Published Five 
treatises in prose (viii) Accompanied Indian armies to Five historical 
battles in different parts of the sub-continent. 

To study Amir Khusrau is to explore the hidden fibres and threads of the ever 
first omnipotent centralised government in India in the second miilenium. It 
also enables us to trace the sources of his inspiration. A critical view of the 
history of the hundred years i.e. from the time of the dominance of Ailtutmish 
(1220 A.D,) to the enthronment of Mohammed Tughlaque (1325 A.D.) makes 
us realise the fact that there happened to be a positive approach towards moulding 
a hcirogencous society into a homogeneous stale by political determination and 
the socio-cuhural autonomy, which made the country powerful, capable of 
defending itself against the wild onslaughts of Mongols. The effect was so 
ever-lasting that it made India second Great Empire of the world of that epoch, 
preserving its ancient heritage.* 

When we go through the pages to trace the social environment and to locate 
the range ol his vision, we observe that Amir Khusrau stands on that juncture 
ol history where six centuries of Islam preceded him and six followed. The effect 
of Islam on the socio-political set up of the society of that period is revealed in 
his mental and temporal pursuits. It enables us to have a comparative study of 
our past and present and visualise the possible future relationship of India 
and Islam. 

I he first volume is intended to project the same. 
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Lacheen, the Central Asian tribe of Turkic people, at the time of the invasion of 
Gengiz Khan migrated from its native place- Kcsh near Samarkand to Balkh 
which was, in those days, a fortified city and the centre of culture and civilization. 
In 1220, Gengiz Khan, with his huge army advanced towards Balkh, and the 
next year witnessed the city which once had 1,200 mosques and 200 bagnios, 
completely destroyed and abandoned. Saifuddin, the chieftain of “Hazara”— 
a section of his Laeheen people, migrated to India.* 

The diplomat king of Delhi, Shamsuddin Illuitnish, on the one hand, drove out 
the great commander Jalaluddin of Khwarazm, who being defeated at Kabul 
had retreated to Punjab, and expected help from Shamsuddin to light back 
the indefeatable invader; on the other hand, he indirectly welcomed to his 
capital the dislodged princes and provided shelter to the artisans, scholars 
and rich nobles with their treasures. 

Saifuddin who had shifted to Delhi, between 1221 and 1230 A.D,. was granted a 
fief in the district of Patyali. on the highway from Mathura to Etah, on the bank 
of Ganges. 

Saifuddin was married to Daulat Naaz, the daughter of a native, Imad-uI-Mulk. 
She stayed with her husband at Patyali for seven years, and after his demise 
she casually visited the place. She bore him four children, three sons and one 
daughter. Khusrau was one of these, 

He was born in the year 1252-3 A.D. He had infrequent meetings with his 
father, till he was seven years old. The father was engaged in far off battles, 
(in one of which he was killed in 1260 A.D.), However, Khusrau could enjoy 
the company of his secluded mother, maternal uncle and grandfather. He 
may have gathered the various details about his father from them stating as he 
does; 

"Speech, the best of human qualities was generously bestowed upon him 
by the Invisible, but he was in fact taciturn. It is said that Turks appear 
as angels when asleep, but my father was angelic when awake, He was so 
virtuous that he would never ogle at any black-eyed hotirie”. 

IN THE MOULD OF MATERNAL GRANDFATHER 
The description of his maternal grandfather, on the contrary is frequent and 
detailed, ll reveals to us that Imad-ul-Mulk was the most trustworthy among 
the dignitaries. He was a nco-Muslim oflndian origin, he was a seasoned diplomat 
busy with negotiations between the conflicting Rajas and ambitious authorities. 
He had not only witnessed the rise and fall of the five great kingdoms (from the 
times of Ghauris to the age of Balhan—1272 A.D.) but continued to hold high 
position throughout these political upheavals. Khusrau was brought up by 
him, cast in his mould and ultimately proved to be his worthy successor. 

Patyali, where Khusrau passed the days of his childhood, was the area of Braj- 
speaking populace. 

After his father’s death Khusrau frequently visited Delhi. Here he completed 
his primary education and enjoyed the mixed society. From very childhood he 


was gay and sportive. As he says: ‘When the milk-teeth were railing, verses 
dropped from his mouth like pearls’. He never hesitated even to reche his 
verses before large audiences. Instead of engaging himself exclusively m books, 
he also east amorous glances at beautiful faces, and amused himself by witty 

remarks. 


RRAJ AND KHARl BOLI 

Obviously this lad would always be found roaming about the streets, with 
servants or others in the neighbourhood. This was an area of refined Khan boh. 
which he afterwards called Dehlavi or Hindavi. Having a base of Rraj. this 
inquisitive boy must have enriched himself by the knowledge of Dehlavi. 

Till Khusrau lived a carefree life, recited verses, gained laurel and, at the 
suggestion of his learned friends (like Tajuddin Zahid) compiled his djwan 
entitled “Tuhfat-us-Sighar”. 

At the age of twenty. Khusrau had established his reputation as a poet. 

Aiauddin Kishli Khan {alias Malik Chhajju) Balban’s nephew, welcomed 
young Khusrau to his court, where he stayed for two years, The poet describes 
his Hrst patron as an unparalled prince in generosity, marksmanship and in the 
game of polo "ChaugarT. Khusrau enjoyed his company, particularly the 

evening revelries. , , , 

Bughra Khan, the eldest son of the king, was a guest of honour at Ins cousin s 
residence alongwilh his favourite poets and scholars. Khusrau cxcclk-d them 
all with his elegant verses and iheir melodious renderings, tor which he was 
richly awarded by the guest; and this terribly annoyed the host. 


Khusrau has referred to this 

'"He wanted to avenge on me . . . that is what I presumed - - * - As an arrow 
is shot, 1 flew from the place, and intending lo serve at the court of Bughra 
Khan, [ hurried lo Samanu”. 


PUNJABI AND MUSIC 

Santana was then a large cantonment of the Empire, on the way to the Punjab 
and Kashmir, Nasiruddin Bughra Khan made Khusrau his companion. It 
was possibly here that Khusrau teamed the Punjabi and acquired knowledge 
of the modulations of its folk songs which had its own peculiar enchantment. 


The third of the great liberal patrons of his time Amir Ali Sarjaandar, known 
as Matim Khan, desired Khusrau to join his court at Avadh but Khusrau deemed 
it prudent to slay with Sultan Mohammad Qaan Malik, the heir apparent. 
In 1280 A*D, when he arrived from Multan to Delhi, to pay homage to his 
father. Khusrau had also come from Patyali to Delhi. He attended the court of 
the Prince and was appointed alongwilh his friend Amir Hasan Sijzi, as the 
Prince's companion. When he reached Multan, great honours far beyond his 
expectations were conferred on him. Khusrau compiled his second diwan the 
4 'Wasabul-Huyar\ and welded the Arabic modulation or the Hadith with 


that of Indian music, which later came 10 be called “Qaul” or “Qa’bana". It 
was here that he adapted Arab and Turkish musical instruments for the Punjabi 
folk songs. It was here, again, that he acquired knowledge of Arabic and Fiqah. 
Recomposed twenty three poems in praise of Sultan Mohammad, 

Hardly four and a half years had passed, when Iran’s ruler Arghoon Khan bin 
Abaqa Khan bin Hulagu sent a Mongol commander Amir Timur Khan to 
attack Muljan. Sultan Mohammad was killed in the battle and Khusrau was 
captured (1285, March) by a Mongol horseman. Luckily he escaped and reached 
Delhi, He recited his great elegy to Balban and to the whole city. 

Khusrau after staying with his mother at Paiyali for sometime joined the court 
of Amir Ali Sarjaandar, an extravagantly generous patron. He stayed with 
him at Avadh for two years. Here he might have picked up Avadhi (through 
his liking for the land and its people). Then he returned to Delhi where, was 
appointed Poet-laureate by the king Muizuddin Kaiqobad at whose instance 
he composed a historical masnavi (1288} on the happy ending of the possible 
confrontation between Bughra Khan, the ruler of Bengal, and his son, ihe 
King of Delhi. 

After Kaiqobad a Khilji noble Amir Feroz under the title Jalaluddin stepped 
on the throne and was immediately engaged in three battles, which are described, 
without much distortions or exaggerations, bv Khusrau in his short masnavi 
“Miftah-ul-Futuh”. 

After Jalaluddin. his ambitious nephew, Alauddin Khilji. having treacherously 
killed his uncle, captured power and Khusrau was retained to his position in the 
court. He was supposed to attend the court regularly and accompany the 
king on his military expeditions. Alauddin could successfully manage the 
administration of the great kingdom for twenty years. In all the five masnavis 
of “Khamsa” Khusrau gives a realistic description of this mighty warrior 
and a great ruler. He could also appreciate his political strategy, the accounts 
of which are found not only in his eulogies or masnavis but also in "Khazain- 
ul-Futuh". This prose annul presents the lively pictures of that age and is, 
therefore, called “Tarikh-i-Alai”.* 

During his stay at Delhi Khusrau's visits to Khwaja Nizamuddin Aulta's monas- 
iry became frequent. He compiled his most significant diwan *‘Ghurrat-ul- 
Kamal” in which he included the praise of Khwaja. immediately following the 
encomiums to God and Prophet. Within a period of three years (1298-1301 
A.D.) Khusrau composed the live masnavis of “Khamsa”; which express his 
love and pay tribute to his spiritual guide. 

These masnavis established Khusrau’s reputation as a poet in the outside world. 

During the short period extending from Alauddin’s death (4th January 1316 
A.D.) to the enthronement of his beloved son Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah (18th 
April 1316 A.D.) the capital witnessed a big political crisis, but Khusrau being 
confined to home, completed the best of his literary compositions "Duwal 
Rani Khizar Khan”. His regular visits to Khwaja's monastry and his staunch 
faith in him might also have inspired him to a number of critical remarks scattered 
all through the masnavi, 


Dunne the same period of his my « Delhi, he composed his fourth diwen 
‘Baqiya Naqiya” and wrote five treatises in prose. 


Khusrau was fortunate enough to enjoy high position at the court ot Qutbuddin 
and accompanied him to Deogiri (1317 A.D-) wherefrom the king s army, 
under the eommandership of Khusrau Khan advanced to the land s end, Amir 
Khusrau recorded the events and. on his return,composed the historical masnavi 
"Null Sipehr” comprising 4.509 verses and presented it to the king. I he later 
scholars have been largely benefitt-d by its authentic details. 

Alberuni (D. 1048) the last link .n the chain of early Muslim explorations of 
India, through his scientific reasoning and sympathetic approach, had arrived at 
certain significant conclusions which, exactly alter 300 yeats, were et^ ■ ‘ 

poet’s artistic vision, in Nub Sipchr. for instance, the monotheism in Hindu 
faith, and achievements of scientific nature in ancient India. 

Khusrau Khan, the malicious fighter of “Barado" tribe possibly from Gujrat 
-who once commanded his armies in the south, stepped on the throne and 
massacared the Alai royal family to the las. infant In ’’Tughlaque Nama Amir 
Khusrau has given every minute detail, such as, whai particular lessons were 
being studied by the infants before they were savagely killed. 

Ghazi Malik, the seasoned warrior from Punjab, mobilized, within two months, 
the regiments of Ghuz, Tunes. Hindu Khokars and Russians and advanced 
towards Delhi. The confronting armies consisted of. on both sides. Hindus 
and Muslims with their different slogans and banners. The war ended wilh the 
victory of Gh^zi Msilik, 

Ghazi Malik did not yearn for authority but being compelled by circumstances 

sealed on the throne. ., 

Though Ghazi Malik, known in history as Ghyasuddin Tughlaque. suffered 

from Turkic prejudice and religious orthodoxy, Khusrau’s Tughlaque Nama 
endeavours to avoid its influences despite the fact that it was composed at the 
instance of the king. It is simple, informal, precise and forceful. Here Khusrau 
appears as a poet, historian and the originator of his individual style. It is 
a pin indeed, that this poem could not be widely publicised for certain 
political reasons; otherwise the exuberant language, intricate expressions 
an d complex metaphors would not have been called later, the "Indian Style 
( -a>.±UYind this particular style of narration would have served as a model 
\o ihe succeeding generations. In this last work too, Khusrau has Pcrsianised 
many of the; words and idioms ol Indian origin, 

Malik Ghazi Ghayasuddm called Khwaja Nizamuddin to court to clear his 
position in presence of the king and the pedantic scholars, who had serious 
objections to his attitude of indiscriminate acceptance in the CtmhU cull and 
Mu- Qawwali performances. Khwaja for the first and the last time, appeared 
at the royal court and retorted the critics by quoting the traditions of the Prophet 
(Hadith) and the customs of Chishti mystics in India andabroad, in his support; 
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‘'You certainly have a liability towards your soul" or ‘Nafs 1 

That is when the self or soul is perplexed, people cannot be denied to such 
entertainments which refresh human body and soul, 

A scholar of the lime Maulana Ilmu-ud-Din who was present on this occasion 
as a witness or the judge, supported Khawja by saying that “ .. .. il is permis¬ 
sible by Islamic Law to those who listen to it with complete devotion; and it 
cannot be allowed for those who merely want to amuse themselves”. 

After the discussion was over, the king allowed the dynamic Khwaja to leave the 
court: he neither ordered him to refrain from, nor openly granted the sanction 
of, such congregations. But he felt bitter at Khwaja’s dignified performance 
and leaving the court without losing his point. 

Gradually this bitterness acted as one of the causes of that famous episode when 
in 1324 A,D, the king, advancing to Bengal on a military expedition, sent a word 
to Khwaja to quit Delhi before his return to the capital. Amir Khusrau was 
obliged to accompany the king in this one-year long journey. While returning 
to the capital the royal army also supressed the rebellion at Trahal (Tirhut) 
and fixed their own ally on the throne. Khusrau though himself a witness, has 
not written any memorable account of this campaign. During this journey 
he was compiling his last diwan "Nihayat-ul-KamaH and was bereaving the 
death of eloquent son Haji at a very young age. 

It is gathered that under the pretext of completing “Tughlaque Nama" or 
his old age, Amir Khusrau rushed back to Delhi without stopping at Trahat. 
He had a premonition of Khwaja Nizamuddin’s death who used to say that 
Khusrau will not survive him long. 

Undoubtedly Khwaja loved him immensely: if it were permissible by Islamic 
taw he would have willed that Khusrau be hurried in the same grave But at 
the last moment, the robe and relies of succession were handed over to those 
four disciples who had devoted their whole life to this creed and were eligible 
to continue jt. 

God's beloved(^l«_j j jji)Khwaja Nizamuddin Aulia went to eternal sleep 
on 18th Rebi-ul-Awwal 725 A.H. The same year on 18th Shawwal 1325 A.D. 
on the same day, his zealous and broken-hearted disciple Amir Khusrau bade 
adieu to this enchanting world, full of colours and conflicts. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF ‘BEING’ WITH ‘THINKING’ 

A comparative and detailed study of Amir’s life and works in chronological 
order reveals that the poet gradually acquired a consciousness which is reflected 
upon in his intellectual dynamism and literary accomplishments. Its salient 
features arc as follows: 



li) Poet’s altitude towards life, society, culture and art has been constantly 
changing and expanding conically. For th>$,poet's own observations and ex¬ 
periences. the incessant spectacle of the conllict of human ideals and the cruel 
facts of life, arc responsible equally with the guidance he received Irom his 
learned patrons and friends to whom he was sincerely devoted, e g. Prince 
Mohammad. Barni, Amir Hasan, Maulana Shahab Muammai. Mchmara. 
Shamsuddin Dahir. Qazi Asir, Tajuddin Zahid and brother Alauddm Alt 
Shah etc. Hut Khwaja Ntzarauddin stands out far greater and much more 
inspiring, and Khusrau was for years his confidant. Though destiny was not 
his choice, he could meticulously select his friends. His amorous and perplexed 
soul always longed for the company of such friends. Quite a lew ghazals relate 
the theme of his separation from them c.g. 
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(ii) Khusrau from his childhood had an attachment towards the soil of 
his motherland, but the worldly wisdom, the intellectual capacity and the 
virtuosity of an average, poverty-stricken but self-content Indian that lived 
within the four falls of his house and was indifferent towards the outer world, 
revealed itself in Khusrau only when he, like an explorer, travelled from Sind 
(Multan) to Bengal and from Awadh to Deccan. This enriched his experience 
and with the increased understanding of life he could discriminate between 
the just administrator and the tyrant ruler, the oppressor and the oppressed, 
the cultural elasticity of the one and the sheer brutality of the other. For example 
“Nuh Sipehr" was composed twenty-seven years after *‘Qtran-us-Sa*dain" 
( 1288 - 1315 ) and we can discern that the span between the compositions of the 
two is indicative of the evolution of poet’s art and thought content. The 
“Qiran" is marked with an unchecked enthusiasm resulting in exuberant accounts 
of the beautiful landscapes and joyous assemblies of a country. Here we meet 
the poet as a curious youthful observer and elegant stylist. He rejoices at the 
panoramic descriptions of nights, candles, wines, cup-bcarers, the beaut it ul 
damsels and the dancing maidens. Conspicuously, this masnavi includes as 
many ghazals as twenty one, while ‘Nuh Sipehr* contains only nine and has 
a restraint in narration. The poet does not dwell upon the description alone 
but he is academically argumentative, to the point of being polemic, pragmatic 
and outspoken in defending that India which he had explored from dilfercnt 
angles. He appears as a seasoned spokesman of benumbed people, of a land 
rich with potentialities, yet accustomed to silent suffering. His faith seems 
undaunted. 

(iii) During the first twenty live years of Khilji’s reign, Khusrau was receiving 
an amount of sum of Rupees twelve hundred, besides casual rewards, but 
this was actually the period ol political stability when he enjoyed the peace 
of mind, and accordingly intensified his creative activities; by composing a 
short masnavi "Miftah-ul-Futuh" and the prose annals of Khilji expeditions 


"Khazain-ul-Futuh" he fulfilled his duty towards the court and unburdened 
himself. 

During the later five years of this era. the two long masnavis "Duwal 
Rani" and "Nuh Sipehr” absorbed him the best works of the genre. Despite 
being written at the royal instance, they reflect more on the cultural back¬ 
ground of that age, depicting the life and work of men of professions, artisans, 
craftsmen, tradesmen, urban and rustic. 

It had almost become Khusrau's second nature to yearn for favours at 
the court and he could not help it as it provided him the subsistence and status. 
But to satisfy the urge of the artist within, he composed Khamsa and attempted 
at narrative poetry, and the passionate lyrics, the best of which were produced 
during these years. 

(iv) "Love" is the theme that pervades all through his poetry. It is a kind 
of love that has different facets and many folds and knows no categorisa¬ 
tion. The poet's mysticism (TasawuQ is but its fuller manifestation. He 
received 'Tasawuf neither as a tradition nor as a consolation but it had come 
to stay with him as a way of life and an approach towards humanity. 

Cv) Likewise Khusrau was definitely involved in the ideological, political and 
social movements of his times but he was not committed to abundance to any 
institution or kingdom. Naturally then he was least affected by the political 
upheavals. If sometimes he enthralled himself, he also knew how to emancipate 
from total thraldom. He could see beyond the horizon. No classification could 
make him institutional. 

This individual and mature consciousness is the source of his variegated poetry 
and his love with the world and the Real. 

(vi) It is generally accepted that the true kind of poetic taste enables one 
to write good prose but Khusrau’s case has been otherwise. His poetic en¬ 
thusiasm and excessive love for words have proved great obstacles in the 
writing of lucid prose. He categorized and mastered several styles in prose, 
yet where his poetry has inspired the succeeding generations of poets, his prose 
has hindered the natural development of Persian prose in India, perhaps be¬ 
cause he believed that poetry has greater significance than music and prose. 
He holds that music without words is nothing but the resonance of sounds. 
Similarly poetry may intrude upon prose but it is never otherwise. Poetry 
for him is the expression of one’s inncrsclf: 
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“He who is locked up in sorrow can only be released by the key of poet’s tongue'*. 
But at times, he considers knowledge more valuable than poetry. He 
informs that there have been such scholars who concealed their scholarship 
under the cover of poetry and mere poetry was the lowest grade to which they 
could descend. 


From a traditional saying of the Prophet; # 
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Khusrau derives that philosophy is one of the ingredients of poetry which 
has its own spells. By comprehending philosophy and other human sciences 
poet™ becomes the voice of the Invisible and particularly in this sense the poet 
is regarded as the ‘disciple of God'. Khusrau ranks the poets higher than the 
loftiest in the society. In a brief Masnavi “Shahnama" he pointedly remarks; 
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“Khiyr did not till Sikander’s gohlet with the water of eternal life but the 
poet Nizami made him immortal. The Kyani crown, a symbol of the kingly 
pomp and grandeur is buried under the ground, but the epic poem of virtuous 
Firdausi has survived through the ages." 

Khusrau also applied the terms of medical science and the four kinds of logic 
to poetry. He asserted that the first kind where poetry abounds in figures of 
speech is unwanted (it is dry-"yabis ). The second kind is tolerable, (moderate 
“Mutadil”), for it avoids the excess in this regard and concentrates a bit on 
felicity of style; the third kind where poetry aims at suggestiveness together 
with artistic values, is the one that should be demanded; (it is Moisteious 
“Rath"). The fourth kind where the inncrself of the poet finds the I idlest ex¬ 
pression without poet’s being conscious of it, is certainly the best kind ol poetry, 
(conflagratory-‘‘Muhrique’’): 
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“It is a spiritual wine, which the bowl of the poet s head cannot always con¬ 
tain. it overflows; to have its taste is possible only intuitively . 

Khusrau hints at the five stages of the evolution of poetic art; first comes the 
scholarly poetry; second the philosophical; third the ethical; lourth the lyrical, 
and lastly the natural poetry. Now the last one is so exhaustive that it easily 
includes all the previous four. 

Khusrau’s own poetry conforms to ihis criteria. It was received as the 
cultural heritage by the succeeding generations of poets both in Persian and 
Urdu, ll has throughout been the undercurrent of the poetry of Malik 
Mohammed Jaisi, Rahim Khan Khanan, Naziri, Bodil. Insha, Nazir, Mir, 
Cihalib and Iqbal. 

And il llows an ! 

ZOE ANSAR! 


{Abridged from the original by Hasrn Abbas & Dr Dawood Kashmiri) 
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3* - In 1299 when Delhi was invaded by a Mongol horde, as alleged, ot 2.00,000, 

Alauddin mustered all his forces to defend the capital outside the walls,. 

"When the armies, ready for battle, stood lace to face* Alauddin was in no hurry 

to give the order to fight._More and more officers and soldiers would be 

coming to him From the cast. Behind the enemy were so many forts garrisoned 
by his soldiers, and cities loyal to Delhi. ...... Prof, B. D. Saksena, Com- 

prehensive History of India- Vol. V, Page 340, 

These few lines are indicative of new political approach. 

4. Academician B. J. Gafurov's History "Tajik!'* (Russian! Pp 451-765, "Nauka ‘ 
Publishers, Moscow, and V. V. Rartold’s research papers lurkisian during 
Mongol invasion*" p. 545. Vol. L Moscow, M. G. Pikulin sarri «e Gcngiz Khan 
in Afghanistan*’ Pp. 134-35. The book titled: Tartar Mongols in Asia and Europe. 
Moscow, 1970, 

— With the influx of rich refugees from the north, who were settled in 15 distinct 
colonies around Delhi; and of valuables in cash and kind from south, inflation, 
speculation and blackmarket wrought the economy of the stale. Alauddin Khilji 
met the situation with severe punishment and prohibitory laws, Amir Khusrau 
hails these measures while haling the money lenders and black marketeers, 
who were mostly local Hindu traders. It is noteworthy that he himself had 
suffered at their hands. 

CHINESE appear in his writings four times; at three places they are soldiers in 
Mongol-Tartar invasions of India, who crossed through Rashgher and Yarqand 
and the fourth instance introduces them as artists (Naqqash) and painters (Aina- 
e-lskandaril. 

Vide Aeharya Brahaspati’s article ’Mussulmans and Indian Music" in Journal of 
Indian musical Society, Raroda. June 1975 and the most authentic material, 
provided by Mr. Shahad Sarmadee in this volume. 

The name of this lovctace is pronounced by Khusrau as Khizr and Khizar Khan ; 

The girl’s name is written by him {with a little change) as "Duwal Ram”, 
ft jij Jjj fiT ) ^ 3 * 

- However it is she who dominates the scenes in this high drama oP'ASHEEQA". 
and the prince plays only secondary role. 
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RI SSIANS are mentioned by Khusrau in three masnavis, namely - Majnun-o- 
Ldh. Ainu-e-lskamlari and 7 ughtaque Nama. in the Iasi masrcavi they appear 
t>n the scene with Mungol-Tartar mercenaries* which is quite likely when we 
find in Afanacy Nikitin s (mid 14th century)record the trade route from Astrakhan 
to Western India through Iran, 

Generally Chishti Sufis were reluctant to accept any land or fief from the Govern¬ 
ment. They lived on casual income or Futuh (gifts) from their follower* But 
some of them preferred to earn their livelihood by toiling on farms and gardens. 
Dara Shikoh Qadd writes in his 1 £afinat-uTAuiia -that the disciple of Moinuddm 
C'hishit Ajmen, Hamid-ud din Nagaun had a small fiirm of 2 ‘tanab sat Nagiiur 
and used to till it himself; he earned his and family's bread from it. 

^ Sjp*- 4isib Jy*j jj—„i 

!••• -L^-L- 'j* Oy jf 

P. 94. Nawaiki shore Press, Lucknow. 

J 0 admonish and advise ihe kings and nobles indirectly* through some relevant 
narration, begun by the translations of "Panchtantra', became a tradition in 
Persian-Arabic literature Through Ni/am-uLmnlk Tus. and Ghazalfs writings 
it travelled to Nizami's musnavis, Khusrau not only kq>t it alive in his 'Qiran; 
Asheeqa' and *KJiamsu H but also became direct, sharp and more specific -as 
the warnings in 'Nuh Sipehr* indicate. 

^ji ^ xtf pi; -d" iL^i; 

"AfzaUuLfawatd" being Khusrau's work has always been controversial; vide 
Nisar Ahmed Faruqfs article in Naya Daur(t Jrdu), Lucknow. SChusrau Number 
E>ec. 1974; and Dr Bruce Lawrence's article in this volume, 

Ihe poel has paid regards to Mchmaru, Tajuddin Rc/a and jx*ci Amid who 
had helped him by revising (he D:wan and making corrections, eg; 

Lfip- ^ ji ^rif^ j- 

H * regarded these royal rewards, bestowed on him to be much below the com¬ 
pensation. not even ' the price of the paper. . . "and after realising this “Silver 
and gold" he used to distribute it to the needy; 

p** j; ij 

<f Ch ™ of h ,s m8ni P uJa,od *»“ h ^d and distributed among hundreds 
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Delhi, (he refuge of faith and equity. 

Is the garden of paradise ; may its prosperity be long lived. 

If Mecca happens to learn about this garden (town), 
tl may circumambulate around Hindustan. 

Delhi has become the world’s cupola of Islam, 

Bewitched by it are 1 he cupolas of the seven skies. 


from a long panegyric on Delhi by Amir Khusrau contained 
Satiaih ’give a glimpse of (he capital during the begining 
of the reign of Mu*izztTd-Dm kaiqubad (1287-1290). The Delhi of Amir 
Khusrau was an expanding capital, absorbing outlying villages into a continuous 
urban spraw l. Its recurring political upheavals were matched only by the degree 
of social changes in the city. The principal groups influencing the social life 
were members of the court, the ‘uhtnut’. the bureaucracy, the artisans, merchants 
and the sufis. 

The influence of the court and the governing classes, which included the 'ultima \ 
w'as paramount, hut the impact of other groups was not insignificant. The 
ruling dynasties and their main supporters were Turks, but their negative 
symbiosis, based on war and predatory parasitic elements, were gradually being 
replaced by a more positive symbiosis, dependant on urban self-consciousness. 
Such a process, however, tended to be slow and chaotic Turkic self-complacency, 
like that of others newly risen in rank, knew' no bounds. Mahmud Kashghari 
who completed his unique Turkish-Arabic dictionary. Ihc Diwan Lugluif at* 
Turk . in 466H 1074. says : 


® hksi: three verses 
in the Qiranu s- 
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•1 have seen t hat God caused the sun of empire to me on the mansions o 
the Turks, and turned the heavenly spheres around their dominion and 
named them Turk, and gave them sovereignty, ami made them kings o e 
ape and placed the reins of the people of this time m their hands and 
ordained them over mankind, and sustained them in the right, andstreng- 
Ihcned those who ioin them and strive for them and attain fulfilment 
through them and are saved from the ignominy of the vile and lowly 
I, is incumbent on every man of sense to rally to them so as to salt-guard 
himself from their arrows, and there is no better way to approach them 

than bv speaking their language.' . 

The sixth and seventh century expansion of the Turkic nomads from the Cent al 
\s,an steppes along the banks of the Oxus and into the eastern Iranian wor d, 
known as Khurasan, was motivated both by the prospects of plunder and a 
uuest for winter pastures. The conquest of Transoxiana. between • - an ■ - 
bv the Arabs, and the gradual Islamization of the Turkic tribes, helped them to 
become more absorbed into the eastern Iranian world. Alter the foundation 
of Baghdad in 762 by the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur (754-775) the Turkic 
ehulams (literally 'young men' or ‘boys' bui colloquially meaning slaves) found 
quarters inside the town. The employment of three thousand of them brough 
from Samarkand as guards in the palace and army of the Caliph al-Mu tasim 
(833-842), in an effort to balance ihc Khurasanian army, gradually made Turkic 
slaves the most powerful section of the ’Abbasid Caliphate. 


This class of slaves was distinguished from the domestic slaves employed as 
labourers and il received special treatment. The institution of slavery as it 
existed in the lime of the Prophet Muhammad and the early Caliphs differed 
from that of the Turkic ghulcum. The rise of Iranian dynasties in the eastern 
Islamic world such as ihe Tahirids (821-873) of Khurasan, the Samamds tKl 1 )- 
1005} of Khurasan and Transoxiana. the Saffarids of Sistan (867-c, 1495) gave 
to Turkic slave troops a new orientation. They were loyal to their original 
masters alone and although under law were hereditary property, their loyalty 
was not extended to succeeding generations of masters. There is no doubt \ al 
many masters gratified their sadistic and homosexual tastes through their 
youthful Turkic slaves, seized in wars or bought from slave merchants, but 
many were hroughl up by them as their own sons, and talented slaves rapidly 
rose to high status as commanders, bureaucrats and skilful artisans. Outstanding 
Turkic slaves commissioned by the Iranian military leaders to manage taxes 
in their iqta ^contributed to the growth oT the independent power of the Turku 
ghulams. Turkic slave commanders also rose to become independent rulers. 
An early example was Alptigin who controlled the Samanid forces in Khurasan 
and, making himself semi-independent in Ghuzna in 95?-56, became the founder 
of the celebrated ( iha/navid dynasty which produced many remarkable rulers 
such as Sebukiigin (977-997) and Yummu\TDawki Mahmud (99S-1030), 

Thu Turks, however, were concerned only with their swordsmanship and the 
Iranian intellectuals in their service convinced them that as long as the sword 
remained in their hands, the mazhah ('doctrine') of Imam Abu Manila of kula 
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lb. 80H/699, d, 150 H, 767), the founder of the H a nafite doctrines largely followed 
by She Turks, would never perish. 4 

In India, the fierce rivalry between the early Turkic tribal groups was suppressed 
only by such strong rulers as Sultan Shamsad-Din Jltutmish (1211-1236) 
who pursued a far-sighted policy of conquest and consolidation and enjoyed 
the personal loyalty of a body of talented slaves. But the weak rulers who 
succeeded him were unable to control the intrigues of the powerful leaders, 
even of the ulama\ The tribal leaders, however, were far too disorganized to 
give a clear guidance. The Btmdagan Turk-i Chihalganu • a term introduced by 
ZiyaVd-Din Barani, for the slave leaders of lltutmish, translated as the College 
of Forty or the Family of Forty* was coined only to emphasize Turkic cliquish¬ 
ness and did not denote the number of any organized group. The ukmui\ 
also intriguers, were a group whose members overlapped into different classes 
and social divisions. 7 

The early Turkic bureaucracy was controlled by eastern Iranians or Central 
Asians or Iranian parentage from the Dthqem* class. Strongly hostile to Shils 
from the northern a nd western Iranian regions, and suspicious of fifth-columnist 
type activities of the Irani supporters of the Fatimids in Egypt, (909-1171) the 
Khurasanis imbued the Turks with a narrow minded and militant Sunni bigotry. 
Nizamu/l-Muik Tusi (b.c. 1018, assassinated in 1092), the greatest supporter 
of the Saljuq sultans (1038-1157), and a scion of the Iranian Oihqan class, 
reminded his masters : 

" in the days of Mahmud (998*1030), Mas'ud (1031-1041), Tughril (1038- 
1063) and Alp Arstano 9 ( 1063-1072) (may Allah have mercy on them} 
no Zoroastnan or Jew r or Rafizi (Shil) would have the audacity to appear 
in a public place or to present himself before a great man. Those who 
administered the affairs of the Turks w f cre all professional civil servants 
and secretaries from Khurasan, who belonged to the orthodox Hanafi or 
Shafi'i sects. The heretics of Iraq were never admitted as secretaries and 
tax-collectors : in fact the Turks never used to employ them at all ; they 
said, "these men are of the same religion as the Dailamitex 10 and their 
supporters : if they get a lirm footing they will injure the interests of the 
Turks and cause distress to the Muslims* (Sunnis). It is better that enemies 
should not he in our midst, 5 Consequently they lived free from disaster. 
Now ihings have reached such a state that the court and the diwans u are 
full of them, and every Turk has ten or twenty of these individuals running 
after him. and their object is to prevent even a few Khurasanis from entering 
the service of this court and earning a living here. One day the Turks will 
realize the iniquity of these people and recall my words, when the diwans 
become empty of Khurasani secretaries and officials." ** 

The following four principles for the protection of Islam {Din-Panohi) or 
Sunnism, said to have been prescribed by Saiyid Nurtfd-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi 
(d. 632/1234-35) in the reign of Sultan Shamsu'd-Din Dimmish, are identical 
with the Siyasat-Numa or the Perso-Sunni theory of Nizamu'I-Mulk Tusi* 
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They (rulers) should promote Islamic (Sunni 1 customs, promulgate the 
commands or the Shari'a (Islamic law’), enforcing what >s ordained and 
prohibiting what is forbidden by it. and uproot kufr ( mfide ity h shirk 
I polytheism') and idolatoiy. If they cannot fully uproot kufr andj-r 
thev should make every effort to disgrace and humiliate Hindus 

(‘polytheists') and idolaters, for they are mveterate enemies oR.od and he 

Prophet Muhammad. They should not tolerate the sight of Hindus and 
in particular they should exterminate the Brahmans, who are the leaders 
heretics and disseminators of heresy. They should not allow k^trsj infidels } 
and mushriks to lead an honourable life or assign to them high office. 

2 Sins debauchery and adultery should not be openly committed m Islamic 
lownS . and offenders should be ruthlessly punished. II prostitutes do not 
relinquish .heir sinful profession, they should be compelled lo practice 
their trade secretly. This should not be totally prohibited for il there arc no 
prostitutes, rogues might be forced to rape Muslim women m harems. 

t The duty of the enforcement of Shari'a should be entrusted to the pious, 
and God-fearing officers who have expert knowledge or Shan a and /aru/a 
Ulte ’suit path') and should not be given to the untrustworthy or he sell- 
scckcr philosophers should be banished and the teaching of philosophy 
prohibited in Islamic territories. The irreligious and the enemies of Sunm 
beliefs that is. Shfis. should be mercilessly disgraced and should not receive 

4. Justice'shouId°te strictly dispensed, but it U only possible if the dread and 
fear of the king uproots tyranny and tyrants.’ 1 ' 

The Delhi Sultans found these ideas too impractical lo follow but time and 
again the orthodox were to remind their rulers of the importance of such P nn- 
aides and to use them to justify persecution of non-Sunms. such as Isma ihs. 
The social repercussions of these theories were therefore far-reaching for non- 
Sunnis Tor example, in about 1 .HI the Bohra Isma'ilis were accused of practising 
mces. and mercilessly slaughtered." A modern authority referring to the 
speech made hv Saiyid Nuru’d-Din Mubarak Ghaznavt and related by Sultan 
Ghiyasu'd-Din Balban (!2Wi-l2K7), in which the Saiyid suggests a type of 
Inquisition for India, seeks to gloss over the facts this way : 

•It is difficult to decide whether the whole of this speech was made by 
Sayyid Nuru'd-din Mubarak or Barani has expressed his own sentiments 
hv putting them in the mouth of the great Suhraward. saint. The d,atr.be 
against the teaching and learning of philosophy wans to be an interpolation 
of Barani. because it was a problem highlighted in the ughluq pvno ai t 
did not disturb the minds of the conservative theologians during the Ubar.te 
regime I n his Fatawa-i Jahmdari. Ba ra ni lias expounded all these principles 

The evidence for attributing such suggestions 10 Saiyid Nuru'd-Din Mubarak 
niav be insufficient and Barani may have added his own views, but the I act 
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remains ihut lhe policy enunciated by S:u\id Nuru’d-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi, 
including the persecution of philosophers, was essentially Saljuqid and the 
foundation upon which the political and religious structure of Turkic Sunni 
society in India was built. 

fhe Isma'ili and other Shi'i groups who formed a minority were forced to 
practise their religion secretly. This was not the case with the Hindu tributary 
chiefs (rajast. ra'is , rantis, rawals, and the traditional village leaders, k/ittts. 
muqaddams and chaudhris. They were given the status of Iranian Dihqans. 
and as a jizya paying class were known as zitnmis ('protected subjects'). Although 
the backbone of the Turkish economic organization, they were looked upon 
with contempt and the attitude of the orthodox was marked by infinite hostility. 

Both Muslim and Hindu leaders Were forced to prostrate themselves before the 
sultans which was a totally non-lslamic innovation. Such a custom became law 
under Sultan Ghiyasu'd-Dm Baiban. perhaps of ail the Delhi Sultans the most 
racist and arrogant, and continued to he practised in medieval India, In the 
days of Sultan ‘Ala'u'd-Din (1296-1JI6) when Muslims prostrated themselves, 
heralds would welcome them with the cry Bimu 'Uah ('In the Name of God"), 
however the Hindus were greeted with the cry 'Hadak \ilfah 1 *' (‘May God guide 
you aright’, that is, to Islam.) 

Sultan Jalalu'd Din Khalji (1290-12%) voiced the feeling of Barani and the 
orthodox 'ultima * when he cynically pointed out to his nephew-, Ahmad Chap, 
that it was beyond his capacity to comply with the conditions of Din-Pamhi. 
for in his own capital. Hindus, the enemies of Muhammad's religion, lived in 
increasing material prosperity, boldly practised idolatry and passed through 
the royal palaceen route to the Jumna for ritual bathing. 1 " 

Barani’s disappointment knew no bounds when he noted the infidels and poly¬ 
theists were not only protected but were also awarded royal insignia such as 
drums and banners, rode on stately horses, wore ornaments and cloaks of 
brocade and held high posts. 1 K However he failed to denounce Hindu bankers 
such as the sahus and multams who gave huge loans to the iqta'dars of Ba I ban’s 
time. 1 '' The situation was equally true of the iqta'dars during other reigns. 
What concerned Barani was the inability of Muslims to obtain loans-" and 
probably the Hindus' insistence at repayment and their heavy rates of interest. 

The racial superiority of the Turks reared its head with a vengeance when Sultan 
Ghiyasu’d-Din Balban tried to crush the remnants of the powerful Turkic 
groups and the Indian Muslim leadership which, before his succession to the 
throne, had managed to overthrow him for a short period of time from his 
domination of Sultan Nasiru’d-Din Mahmud (1246-1266). In 1281, however. 
Balban was forced to show a degree of respect to a Hindu raja, of east Bengal. 
Danujamadhva Ariraja Dasratha, in order to elicit his help in combating the 
rebellion by Tughril, the Turkic governor of Lakhnauti. The Raja offered to 
perform zamin-hos (literally ‘kissing the ground* but meaning ‘prostration') 
provided the Sultan also stood to receive him. Balban was in a dilemma, he 
found it insulting for a Muslim ruler to show such respect for an infidel, hut the 
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Raja's co-operation was crucial in the annihilation of Tughril. One of his 
nobles. Malik Bek tars. devised an ingenious plan. He advised the Sultan to 
hold a hawk on his hand and when the Raja performed his zamin-hos. to rise, 
at the same time releasing the bird. The people immediately would know that 
t| ie Sultan had stood so the bird could fly away, not to show respect lor a Hindu 
monarch. The Sultan, impressed with the plan, acted accordingly.- 1 Rarani 
fails to relate this story, although Yahya Sihrindi docs. The concern of the 
Sultan apparently was to save face, rather than to protect his religious conscience. 

In the reign of Sultan 'Ala'ud’d-Din Khalji, the last vestiges of the Turkic racial 
superiority were swept away in the face ol military expediency. I he great 
general who became legendary after his expeditions to Devagiri in 1308, to 
Warangal in 1309-10. to Dvarsamudra and M'abar in 1310-11 and again to 
Devagiri in 1312-13, was not a Turk but a former Indian slave, called Katur. 
who had been seized by the army at Cambay port in 12 l W. 

Likewise the rise of the warlike 1 Hindu Barwar tribe during the reign or 
Qutbu'd-Din Mubarak Shah (1316-1320) under their leader. Hasan, also known 
by the title. Khusrau Khan, was meteoric. Irrespective of Khusrau’s homo¬ 
sexual relationship with the Sultan, which had served tocatapault him to power, 
and the cold-blooded murder of his patron. Khusrau’s military achievements 
in (he south were remarkable. Accounts by contemporary and later historians 
of Khusrau and his Barwar troops are coloured by bigotry and hostility and 
would have been different had Khusrau succeeded in defeating Ghazi Malik. 
Ameer Khusrau would then have written a Khusrau-Naitui in praise ol the new 
king, and not Tughlaq Nama. to commemorate the victory of Ghazi Malik. 

According to Barani's analysis, the Muslims in the capital were divided into 
three categories. Firstly there was a large group ot Muslim supporters ol 
Khusrau who were not in his service. Equally large was the second group of 
Muslims who were cither in his employ or members ol the commercial classes. 
The third group was of fifth-columnists who supported Ghazi Malik, and 
according to Barani consisted of a group of honest Muslims.'* Even Shaikh 
Nizamu’d-Din Auliya who had courageously opposed Sultan Qutbud d-Din s 
interference in sufi life. i-* accepted huge sums ot money paid to him by Khusrau 
Khan. 25 It would seem that the Barwars had been employed in the Turkic 
army during Sultan ‘Ala’u'd-Din Khalji's reign because of their fearlessness 
in dangerous situations. Many, however, were not Muslims and during Khusrau s 
short re inn they were free to practise Hinduism. I o many Muslims the rule ot 
Khusrau. who adopted Nasiru’d-Din (‘Defender of the faith ) as his title, 
was no obstacle. All medieval and some modern historians have interpreted 
the war between Ghazi Malik and Khusrau as a Hindu Islamic conflict. In 
fact the struggle was a political one. each side merely raising religious slogans to 
rally suppori. Their respective armies consisted of hetrogeneous. racial and 
religious communities and Ghazi Malik's victory was a matter of chance, 

Barani eloquently related stories of the levity, luxury and sensuality of the reign 
of Mu’t/zu'd-Din Kaiqubad.-* Bom about 1285-86, when Sultan Jalalu'd-Din 
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Khylji was killed in 1295 he was a child of ten. Nevertheless, the memories 
from those days of I he flirtations and amours of the mistresses and the achieve¬ 
ments of the musicians in the town made him restless in his old age." The 
sensual appetite of the Turkic upper classes remained insatiable and was fed 
only by both young boys and girls. Its members were also addicted to alcohol, 
and ‘Ala'u’d-Din’s harsh regulations against drinking and debauchery were 
hardly obeyed. 18 The Buwnyhid Prince ‘Azdu'd Dan la (949-983) of Iran had 
legalized prostitution in order to protect his subjects from the passions of 
unmarried soldiers. Nuru‘d-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi justified prostitution 
for fear of the rascals. 

The class division introduced by the Aryan settlers into Iran and India developed 
along different lines because of variations in local conditions. Turkic class 
distinctions developed mainly on a pattern set by the great Sasanian king. 
Ardashir bin Papik (c. 225-240). His highest class consisted of warriors and 
princes ; the second class consisted of religious leaders, the fire-priests, Zoras- 
trians and jurists {Arbah ai-Din); the third class was of physicians, astronomers 
and scientists, and the fourth class was of husbandmen and artisans. There were 
subdivisions within each of these classes. According to a I-Birum there were 
similar groupings among Hindus but not Muslims. w Naturally he referred 
to the theoretical position and not to the Turkic society of his own time. By 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Turks ruling in the Khurasanian regions 
were even more imbued with Sasanian class distinctions. In India, the Hindu 
class and caste divisions tended to further entrench Turkic elitism. The main 
difference between the Hindu class and caste distinctions and those of the 
Turks was that the former were founded on religious laws but the latter had 
social divisions based on wealth and status, allowing for a great deal of mobility. 

The development of Lahore and Delhi was unplanned ; but in the beginning 
they also had been developed on the Iranian pattern, providing separate quarters 
for different classes of society. Although information about Delhi is nol vers 
reliable, the fourteenth century capital. Daulatabad provided separate quarters 
for dilferent sections of the population. This was organized by Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq (1325-1351). The author of the XiasuHk ai-Absar was told as 
follows : 

* * ■ * separate quarters were built for every class of people ; a quarter for 
the troops, a quarter for the wazirs. a quarter for the secretaries, a quarter 
for the judges and the learned men, a quarter for the sheikhs and faqirs 
and a quarter for merchants and handicraftsmen. In every quarter there 
were found, according to the needs of every class, mosques, minarets, 
bazaars, public baths, ovens for (baking) flour, so that the people of that 
quarter did not depend upon the other quarter for selling and buying 
and exchanging things and that each quarter was in the position of a separate 
self-contained city and not dependant on others for anything.' 11 

Even such planning made the form of Daulatabad amorphous. In Delhi, 
shops, mosques and administrative buildings were intermixed, only the really 
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large communities, such as newly converted Mongols, were confined to separate 
quarters. 

In twelfth and thirteenth century Iran, class distinctions of the Sasaman type 
were weakened hv the growing significance of artisan and merchant guilds. 
tisnaf). and Fitluwwa™ and Akhi 34 organisations, hut in India the unending 
How of wealth from plunder and booty (ghanimah) . thwarted the social integra¬ 
tion of merchants and artisans in the towns, with the bureaucrats and the military 
leaders. The large scale employment of slaves, forcibly converted to Islam i n the 
imperial karkhanas {‘medieval factories’) did not allow the skilled artisans to 
rise Inuh on the social scale. Naturally, even after Islamization, members of the 
slave artisan class were unable to rid themselves of the stigma attached to their 

earlier position. 

The hatred exhibited by Barani towards bazaar people, whom lie classed as 
low-born, mean and base was not personal enmity or a lad but a typical ant 
natural sentiment entertained by all Muslims holding high positions. The only 
group which did not share the racialist tone of the first three classes were wealthy 
merchants who. because they indulged in foreign trade, were not dependant 
on the government and could ignore it without fear of economic retribution. 

The poor Muslims dependant on petty merchants constituted the neglected 

section of the society. 

Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Dm Khaljt’s market regulations and price fixation, designed to 
recruit efficient cavalry paid al a low salary, were of infinite benefit to Delhi s 
urban community, however, it was no welfare scheme. Amir Khusrau praised the 
measures on the basis of their great assistance to the common man - lL W ' IS 
not concerned with reasons as Barani was. Shaikh Nasiru’d-Din t hiragh-i 
Dihli. on the basis of the report ol'Qazi Hamidud-Dm Malika t-Tujjar. over¬ 
simplified the measures by giving them a philanthropic basis. ’ It was not the 
cruel punishments, however, meted out to those who violated the economic 
measures which guaranteed their success, but the unprecedented amounts of 
wealth which Malik Kaffir brought from the Deccan to back them. Reading 
between the lines of Barani one can find examples of the unsympathetic attitude 
of the community towards the merchants. It would seem that merchants were 
unable to defend their economic interests against the price control, the most 
hard hit being local retailers. 

Markedly distinct from the urban agglomeration of Delhi were the suli hospices 
known as khftnqahs. which were generally scattered outside the town. Shibabu W- 
Din aF'Umari the compiler of the Masalik al-Absar Fi Xlamatik H . 

was informed bv Shaikh Abu Bakr bin al-Khaliul that in Delhi and Us environs 
there were two thousand large khanqab. The number is undoubtedly exaggerat¬ 
ed but the Significance of the kfumqahs in the lives of the people of Delhi cannot 
he over-emphasized. 

The earliest known sufi centre in India was established at Uch by Shaikh Safiu’d- 
Din a nephew of Shaikh Abu Ishaq Gazirum. who died m 426/1035. I lie 
following account given by Ibn Battuta, who was a visitor al die Gazirum s 
Uumqtth. throws considerable light on the significance of the great sufi. He says : 
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This Shaikh Abu Ishaq is highly venerated by ifie people of India and 
China, Travellers on the Sea of China make a practice when the wind turns 
against them and they fear pirates, or making vows to Abu Ishaq, and each 
one of them sets down in writing the obligation he has undertaken in his 
vow. Then, when they come safely to land, the servitors of the hospice go 
on board the ship, take the inventory, and exact (the amount of) his vow 
from each person who has pledged himself. There is not a ship that comes 
from China or from India but has thousands of dinars in it (vowed to the 
saint), and the agents on behalf of the intcndant of the hospice come to 
take delivery of that sum. There are some poor brethren who come to 
beg alms of the Shaikh ; each of these receives a written order for some 
amount, sealed vvith the Shaikh's device (this is engraved on a silver die, 
and they put the die into red wax and apply it to the order so that the mark 
of the stamp remains upon it), to this effect: "Who so has in his possession 
(moneys dedicated under) a vow to Ihe Shaikh Abu Ishaq, let him give 
thereof to so-and-so so much", the order being fora thousand or a hundred 
Jirfumis i, or some intermediate or smaller sum, according to the standing 
of the poor brother concerned. Then, when the mendicant finds someone 
who has in his possession anything under vow. he takes from him and writes 
for htm a receipt for the amount on the back of the order. The king of 
India 40 once vowed ten thousand dinars to Shaikh Abu Ishaq, and when 
the news of this reached the poor brethren of the hospice, one of them came 
to India, took delivery of the money, and went back with it to the hospice.' JJ 

After appointing Shaikh SafiuYl-Din his khalifa, says Shaikh 'Abdul Haqq 
Muhaddis Dehlavi, Shaikh Abu Ishaq ordered him to mount a camel and travel 
in whatever direction the animal led him ; he was then to remain where the camel 
finally halted. Although this happened to be in the middle of a desert, the 
Shaikh founded a town called Uch. 42 This story would appear to be a myth 
but it is typical of medieval tales relating to sufis. 

No account of Shaikh Safiu'd-Dirt's activities at Uch has survived. An interest¬ 
ing anecdote, told to his disciples by Shaikh Nizamu’d-Dm Auliya\ is of the 
Shaikh’s encounter with a yogi. According to the story, a yogi visited Shaikh 
Safiu'd-Din ui Uch and challenged him to a competitive performance of miracles. 
The tale continues that the yogi began an exhibition of supernatural powers 
by flying to the ceiling and returning safely to the ground. When it was his turn. 
Shaikh SafiuYUDin prayed to God. begging Him for some miraculous power. 
Then, leaving the room, he flew to the west, the north and the south, returning 
to the room and the awestruck yogi. Although he himself could bodily rise in a 
perpendicular position, as a result of powers achieved ihrough his own spiritual 
exercises, the yogi admitted that the Shaikh's performance emanated from 
Divine grace and was therefore a miracle. 43 

The term jogi or yogi m suli literature is never precisely defined, however the 
yogis referred to in latter anecdotes are the Nath yogis who acquired super¬ 
natural powers through Hatha-Yogn. Possibly the yogi mentioned in this 
story was a Nath yogi. 
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The anecdotes of various vogi-sufi encounters and the defeat of yogis in these 
competitions was a popular theme in the apocryphal sufi malfu-at (‘records of 
conversations') and later hagiologies. In such stories the sufis are invariably 
depicted as the victors bui in fact the kind of miracles said to have been performed 
by Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Din Chishti 44 and other sufis were generally more success¬ 
fully performed by the yogis themselves, [bn Battuta’s account of such super¬ 
natural feats is as follows : 

‘The sultan (Muhammad bin Tughluq) sent Tor me once when 1 was at 
Delhi, and on entering 1 found him in a private apartment with some ol his 
intimates and two of these jogis. One of them squatted on the ground, 
then rose into the air about our heads, still silting. I was so astonished 
and frightened that 1 fell to the floor in a faint. A potion was administered 
to me. and I revived and sat up. Meantime this man remained in his sitting 
posture. His companion then took a sandal from a bag he had w r iih him, 
and beat it on the ground like one infuriated. The sandal rose in the air 
until it came above the neck of the sitting man and then began hitting him 
on the neck while he descended little by little until he sat down alongside us. 
Then the sultan said “Ifl did not fear for your reason I would have ordered 
them to do still stranger things then this you have seen. ’ l took my leave, 
but was affected with palpitation and fell ill. until he ordered me to be 
given a draught which removed it all.' 4 ' 

In sufi stories the yogi sandals are replaced by the sufi slippers which bring back to 

earl h flying yogis. . 

The Chishti and Suhrawardi sufis who established their khanqahs m India 
introduced a more stable and sober way of spiritual life and were not interested 
in the performance of supernatural feats and miracles. They called the yogi 
supernatural achievements iuklraj (‘an obstinate sinner on whom numerous 
benefits had been conferred’). The most outstanding sufi in the Delhi of Amir 
Khusrau’s days was his pir. Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din AuLiya’ (1238-1325). During 
this period also a section of itinerant sufis known as qalandars, who. like the 
Rifaivvas oflraq were notorious for thaumalurgic practices, became absorbed 
into the settled life of the khanqahs. The most prominent qahndar of the Haidari 
branch who settled in Delhi during Baiban’s reign was Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi 
I laidari. The Shaikh demolished a temple on a site on the banks of the Jamna 
where he built a khanqah and organized sama * 7 gatherings. Shaikh Nizamu’d- 
Din Auliyit’ was a frequent visitor of Abu Bakr. 

Shaikh Abu Bakr’s relations with his other contemporaries were not so cordial. 
An early conflict with Nuru’d-Din Malik Yar Parran is recorded. The Malik 
was a native of Lar in Tars who had migrated to Delhi during the reign of Balban. 
He was attached to the sitsita ol’Shaikh Abu Ishaq Gaziruni. In Delhi he planned 
to build a khanqah near that of Shaikh Abu Bakr but the latter, considering it an 
encroachment of his territory, insisted that afarman™ first be brought from the 
Sultan. According to Jamali, the Sultan was in Thatta, although it was more 
likely he was in Bengal. Wherever he was. Shaikh Nuru'd-Pin brought a 
farmcm so quickly that the impressed Shaikh Abu Bakr gave his rival the title 
Parran (‘Flier’). 4 ' 1 
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The mortal wounding of the sufi Sidi Maula. by the disciples of Shaikh Abu 
Bakr Tusi’s became the most significant event in the reign of Sultan Jalalu'd-Din 
Khalji. Sidi Maula came from the ‘Upper Region' (presumably the Helmand 
river region). As an emmigrant cn route to Delhi, he visited Baba Farid before 
the latter’s death in 12$5. Finding him ambitious, the Baba warned Sidi Maula 
to avoid the company of Maliks and Amirs as such associations were calamilious 
for the dervishes. The advice fell on deaf ears. Sidi Maula’s life was to become 
the great example which justified the Chishti principle of unreserved non- 
involvement in politics and all power struggles. 

During the reign of Balban, Sidi Maula spent money recklessly in an unsuccessful 
attempt to make contacts with prominent nobles. The reign of Mu'izzu'd-Din 
Raiquhad was marked by the levity and indifference of its administration. 
During this period Sidi Maula’s lavish spending had better results and he 
managed to gather around him a large number of followers. When Sultan 
Jalalu'd-Din Khalji was on the throne of Delhi Sidi Maula’s popularity con- 
iinued rising. The Sultan's eldest son. the Khan-i Khanan, whom Sidi called 
his son. became a devotee and the Khan’s nobles and dignitaries naturally 
became closely connected with Sidi. An eminent qazi. Jalal Kashani Balbani. 
was among the regular visitors to the Sidi’s khitnquh. Many outstanding nobles 
and disgruntled generals of Baiban’s reign, such as Kotwal Biranjlan and 
Hathiya Payak, became Sidi’s disciples for financial considerations and for 
what they saw as his political potential. 

According to Baram. Sidi’s habits were strange. He would perform strenuous 
ascetic exeercises but never attend Friday prayers. Although his clothing was 
the simplest and his food humble, his guests were fed lavishly. Travellers from 
many countries thronged to his khanqah and they, along with the population 
of Delhi, benefited from his huge feasts. Baram was amongst the beneficiaries 
of Sidi’s fine table. The latter’s financial sources remained a mystery ; he ac¬ 
cepted neither land grants nor other gifts. Whenever he purchased anything 
or wished to pay someone he would specify a spot and freshly coined money 
would be found. From this grew the story that he was an alchemist. 

A plot to assasinate the Sultan allegedly led by Sidi Maula was exposed. Al¬ 
though the conspirators were imprisoned there was little evidence for a convic¬ 
tion. The ’utama argued that trial by fire was nowhere sanctioned by the Shar ia, 
The nobles and Maliks involved in the plot were transferred from the capital. 
However, an appropriate punishment, for Sidi Maula, the alleged arch-cons- 
pirator, could not be found. He was brought to the ihrone m chains. The 
assembly including Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi Haidari and some of his disciples, 
were to assist in the sentencing. Before anything was decided, and after the 
Sultan's request for assistance in the decision, a Haidari leapt forward mortally 
slashing his fellow dervish w ith a razor. Arkali Khan, one of the royal princes, 
beckoned the elephant drivers who trampled Sidi to death. Such an unlawful 
execution was deplored by the orthodox and Barani believed that the bloodshed 
of a holy man called down Divine retribution on Sultan Jalalu'd-Din Khalji. 
The event, according to the orthodox, was a watershed in the Sultan's reign and 
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was followed bv a steady decline in his rule. The immediate repercussions were 
■tn unprecedented dust storm which swept through Delhi and a severe drought 
and famine throughout the empire. Not a drop of rain fell in the Siwalik region 
and the Hindu cultivators were forced to migrate to the capital Starving peop l 
began to commit suicide in groups of twenties and thirties by drowning them- 
sches tn the Jamna. The following year the country was inundated with floods. 
To Barani the moral was clear no king could afford to kill a dervis 


■Kami, an earlier authority, argued that kkirqa-pdshm-i-kham {'suit imposters 1 
falsely accused Sidi Maula of being an alchemist and the pivot ol the plot 10 
replace the king. 51 The available evidence tends to indicate that it was the 
Khan-, Khanan. Arkali Khan's rival, who was the real conspirator and Mdi 
Maula a mere tool. The belief that the latter's finances came from alchemy or 
Divinely inspired source were myths : the funds were provided by the khan-i 
Khanan and bv merchants from abroad, as the Bulbani nobles involved m the 
riot because of their own impecuniosity were unable to finance him themselves. 
Arkali Khan, had no difficulty m enlisting the support of sufis who were Iriendly 
to his cause and the ambitious Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi chose to support Arkali 
Khan, rather than his rival, the Khan-i Khanan. 


However. Shaikh Nteamu'd-Din Auliya'. the great Chishti pir of Amir Khusrau. 

saw his mission this way : . r 

■No one in the world is as sad and unhappy as I am. Huge numbers ol 
people come to me and tell me of their misery and troubles. All this afflicts 
mv heart and soul. Strange is the heart which listens to the sorrows of 
Muslim brethren and is not touched by it. . The dervishes who retire 
to the mountains or jungles are free of these problems. 

Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya* ate little when if was time to break his fast, and 
again before dawn he ate sparingly when he began the day's fast. W hen pressed 
to cat more he would sav. with tears in his eyes, that so many starving peop e 
slept in the corners of mosques and in the streets that the thought of them made it 

difficult :fjbr him to swallow food. 53 ... ._ 

Experience m dealing with all types of people endowed the Shaikh with a deep 
insight into human nature and his visitors were generally more than satisfied 
with his advice. In mystic language his inspired knowledge ' i/m-e hdumu) 
is recorded as greatly helping those who called on him. Even the utama ^ noto¬ 
rious for their enmity towards sufis, were amazed at his discourse " lor Shaikh 
Nizamu'd-Din was the master of the sufi method of instruction through the 

me of anecdotes. * 

Che following story serves to give some insight imo the great range ol the under¬ 
standing of the Chishti saint. At one time, Amir Hasan's salary was withheld 
and he became most concerned for the future of his position. Having been 
informed of the situation, the Shaikh related to the Amir the story of a rich 
Brahman who had been cheated of his wealth and reduced to poverty. A friend 
of the Brahman met him in the street and inquired of his health. The newly 
pauperized Brahman astonished his friend by declaring that he was happy as he 
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had not been deprived of his sacred thread,” Such a story served to remind 
Amir Hasan of the meaningless and transitory nature of the things of 
this world.” 

According to the Shaikh, the first lesson of sutism was not related to prayers 
or organized rituals, but began with the mastery of the maxim : ‘whatever you 
do not like to he done to yourself, do not wish it to happen to others ; wish for 
yourself what you wish others also’ 57 A further anecdote quoted by the 
Shaikh depicts his belief that altruistic service to others is more meritorious 
than the performance or obligatory prayers. A dervish who went to Gujarat 
encountered a majzub (‘ecstatic’). One day the dervish went to a water tank, 
Although it was forbidden to take water from the tank, the guard allowed the 
dervish to perform his ablutions. Many women had come to carrv water from 
the tank but were refused access to it. An old woman requested the dervish 
to liil her pot with water. He did so, and then performed the same service for 
other women waiting there, pot in hand. When he returned to the room with 
the nwjiub, the latter chastised him for calling him to prayers, and staled that 
the only really meritorious act was the filling of water pots for others. 58 

Laying great emphasis on renunciation, the Shaikh illustrated this by referring 
to a holvman who believed that prayers, fasting and supererogatory recitations 
were like a kettle, while the real thing was meat. He explained this allegory 
more fully by saying that meat was renunciation and such things as praying 
and fasting were supplementary. Firstly a man should renounce the world and 
not concern himself with anything appertaining to it. Prayers and fasting were 
of little concern, and a Jove of the world made them worthless. Defining renun¬ 
ciation the Shaikh depicted it as not wearing a loin cloth in a state of asceticism, 
for one should continue to wear clothing and also to eat, but rather as the 
distribution to the poor of anything surplus. 59 


The Shaikh w r as impressed by holvmcn of all religions who showed a common 
non-discriminatory attitude lo the distribution of food. He related the story of 
Khwaja *A1i. son of Khwaja Ruknu’d-Din Chishti, who was arrested by the 
Mongols and taken to Chingiz (Chan (born 1167, died 1227} in chains. A Chishti 
disciple jn the service of the Khan who was a witness began to devise arguments 
to gain the Khwaja s release. As Chingiz Khan was likely lo remain unimpressed 
by expressions of the Shaikh’s deep spiritualism and sanctity, the Chishti related 
that Khwaja Ali's father had been a constant magnanimous distributor of 
food to the poor. To hingiz Khan’s query whether the recipients of such 
chanty were those from the sage's own community, the Khwaja answered that 
he had given to all, regardless of their origin. Chingiz Khan was so impressed 
that he released the sufi. 60 

Almost certainly Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din’s langur 41 was open to Hindus and 
Muslims alike, Although the Shaikh's main concern was an amelioration of 
the conditions of the Muslims, he also extended concern and care for Hindus. 
This can he seen from the following anecdote told by Amir Hasan. While in 
Dcogiri, Hasan’s servant bought a slave girl for five tankas. When they were to 
leave with the army lor Delhi, the distraught parents begged to re-buy their 
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daughter for twice the amount the servant had originally paid. Amir Hasan 
£3?paid L sun. ami rctunsej ,hu p.rl u> her tally. Al.bou,h «as a 
Hindu who had been Manured. Shaikh Niaimd-Din 
action because of a precedent set by his teacher. Maulana Ala u d-Ehn L suh 
Badaun. The Maulana had had a female slave who had been parted from her son 
in Katihar. Learning of her sorrow at the separation, the Maulana avi ha 
some food and placed heron the road back to her home. Although ?' 

‘ulartta ' disapproved of this policy, it greatly impressed Shaikh Nizamu d-l)in. 

To the Shaikh Islam was not an empty round of prayers and rituals hut a highly 
ethical code. He illustrated this with a story of Shaikh Baya/id Hastami 
and his Jewish neighbour. After Bayazid’s death the Jew was asked why he 
had failed toembrace Islam. If by Islam was meant the path of Baya/id. answered 
the Jew he would he unable to pursue such a difficult course . however, i! they 
tSm'SL, own wav. .hen he would he ashamed ,o follow U.“ The s.ory was 
:tn eve-opener to the contemporary Turkish governing classes who saw great 
merit in the enforced conversion of Hindu and Mongol prisoners ol war. Such 
indiscriminate conversions naturally caused stagnation, degeneration and 
backwardness among the different classes of Muslims in the capital and under¬ 
mined their morality. . , ,, . , 

Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’s contacts with yogis m Baba hand s jama at- 
khtrni had left an indelible mark upon his mind ; he inculcated sympathy with 
Hindus among his disciples. One example was Amir Khusrau. the courtier 
and a scion of the Turkish aristocracy, who wrote panegyrics to rulers and 
nobles alike which were not only marked by obsequiousness but followed the 
convention of the medieval historians who invariably glorified the destruction ol 
abodes of infidelity’ and the eradication of -practices ol polythersm . He was 
a successful imitator of the Khmisa of Ilyas bin Yusuf Nizami Ganjavi (b. 1141. 
d. 1209). and his ghazuis were no match for those ol Sa'di Shirazi (b. between 
121 t- 19, d. 1292). But what endowed Amir Khusrau’s poems with a great 
artistry were the broadly based humanitarian touches they contained. 1 hese he 
had not derived from the court or the Sultans but I rom w hat he had learnt at 
the itttm’at-khutm of Shaikh N.zam'd-Din Auliya* In fact Amir Khusrau is 
aesthetic sensitivity, taste and literary skills were finely exhibited in his Nuh- 
Sipihi' which embodied an appreciation of Hinduism and Hindustan Usell 
and was a true replica of the teachings of the Shaikh's jama'at kInina. Some 
more glimpses from the latter are below. 

A disciple visited Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliya'. accompanied by a Hindu, 
introducing him as his brother. The Shaikh asked the disciple if his brother 
was inclined towards Islam. The disciple replied that he had brought his friend 
to see the Shaikh so that the impact of the latter's personality might help him to 
accept the religion of the Prophet. But the Shaikh was overcome with sadness, 
and told his disciple that people remained untouched by preaching as only 
pious example would result in conversion.'’ 

On another occasion, Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din remarked that some Hindus 
had been convinced of the truth ol Islam, nevertheless the\ refused to he con¬ 
verted Another conversation relating to Hinduism occurred when the 
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Shaikh was strolling with Amir Khusrau on the roof of the jamaat-khtmu 
from where he sighted a group of Hindus at worship. Greatly impressed with 
their devotion, he remarked to the Amir : ‘Every community has its own palh 
and faith, and its own way of worship', S7 

Forbearance and peaceful relations between people were qualities which the 
Shaikh constantly taught. Control of the baser aspects of a man’s life was to be 
vigorously pursued. The animal soul was turfs and the human soul was qalb. 
Vcf/i was responsible for all evil, whereas the qnlb produced peace, resignation 
and good will. If a person was dominated by nafs. and someone else controlled 
by qalb. the nafs was defeated. However, if both sides were dominated by turfs 
a confrontation would culminate in evil.** 

The Hast at Nama. an interesting study on sufism by Barani. has not survived. 
One available extract contains a conversation between the author and Shaikh 
Nizamu’d-Din, Barani posed the question why the Shaikh accepted disciples 
on an indiscriminate basis in contrast to the other pits who chose their followers 
with great care. The reply was : 

‘God in fhs great wisdom, has endowed every age with a peculiarity of its own. 
Il creates in people of a certain era characteristics and habits which differ from 
other ages, t he essence of disciptcship is severance from everything that is 
not God or the contemplation of God. Previous teachers refused to accept a 
disciple unless he showed total detachment from all that was not godly. From 
the times of Shaikh Abu Sa'id Ahi’l Khair w to those of Shaikh Saifu'd-Din 
Bakhaizi ,f> and Shaikh Shihabu'd-Dm Suhrawardi 7| and Shaikh Faridu'd- 
Din, 72 large numbers of people began to throng the doors of suli teachers. 
They belonged to all classes- rulers, noblemen, dignitaries and commoners, 
and they placed themselves under the protection of the sufi lovers of God who 
enrolled men of alt classes to their disdpleship . , . Regarding God’s friends, 
no one can make generalizations and rules for the initiation of the disciples and 
the basis of precedents cannot be framed. To your question of my alleged 
indiscrimination in the choice of disciples, my reply is that it has repeatedly 
been reported to me that my disciples refrain from indulging in sin. and offer 
congregational and non-obligatory prayers. If [ impose on them difficult 
conditions, they would be deprived of even that level of piety. I accept what 
people say to me, and use no intermedSalaries, as a perfect saint 75 has autho¬ 
rized me lo initiate disciples. When Muslims beg to become by followers I 
accept they have repented their sins, on the assumption that they are speaking 
the truth. The second reason for my accepting so many disciples is the fact that 
Shaikh Faridu’d-Din once gave me a pot of ink and ordered me to write amulets 
for the people. Finding me hesitant, he upbraided me saying that many would 
come to me for assistance and that I should refuse no-one.’ 7 * 1 

There was no apparent rivalry between the Chishti and Suhrawardi saints. 
Early sufi tradition, based on the example or the Apostles in the Apocryphal 
New Testament, had taught them the wisdom of dividing different regions of Ihe 
sub-continent into spheres of their respective spiritual influence and to refrain 
front interfering with those of others. The visit of Shaikh Ruknu’d-Din Mul- 
lani.’ s the leading Suhrawardi sufi, was a boon to ail those who wished to 
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submit petitions to the sultans. Although his palanquin was Hooded with 
applications, the Shaikh continued to recognize Delhi as thesp'riiuai sphere 
Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya’ and all efforts by 

Kh tlii to arouse rivalry between the iwo great saints faded miserably. The early 
t hisht. preceptors were scholars, but they did not commit their ideas to writing 

book used hv all Btifia. The works of the Suhrawardi. Qazi Hamidu d-Di 
Nagauri, 77 aroused the interest of all Chishti pirs and were read with interest. 

JmMhmas. were an integral part of Chishti khanqaiu and were designed 
to provide hostel accommodation for a large number ol dervishes Shaikh 
Nasini’d-Dm defined a khmqah as a place for worship and prayers, but in 
reality the purpose of jama'abkhanas m was the same. The C hishtis. however 
preferred to call their hostels, januun-ktumas. as (hey were generally thatched 
assembly halls. Earlv svili records, particularly those stories relating to Baba 
Farid and Shaikh NizamiTd-Pin Auliya' indicate that the f amaa^hams 
were connected to the living quarters of the pin. In C hisht. mystic literature 
both words, kiumqah and jarntt'ot-khana. are interchangeable. By contrast, the 
Sulim ward is built impressive khmqahs. They accepted state patronage, re¬ 
ceived huge gifts from merchants and artisan guilds, and treasured riches as 
future assets, The food in Shaikh BahaVd-Din Zakarivya s khanqah was 
abundant but was offered to only a select few. Often the Shaikh ordered his 
servants to pay fixed amounts in chanty to those he considered deserving and 
only the sum he specified could be paid “ Qalandars were intolerable to Shaikh 
BahaVd-Din but the attitude of his grandson. Shaikh Ruknu d-t>ui was 
different. He tolerated them as he considered that their persistent demands 
and those of olher visitors justified sufi shaikhs possessing wealth. 

Chishti jama'at-khaw were open to all. Yogis, qalandars. and others were 
allowed free access. Chishlis offered food to all guests, never hesitating to sell 
iheir few miserable belongings to pay for it. tf they had nothing to offer, a 
glass of w r ater with their apologies, would be presented. 


Both the Suhrawardis and the Chishtis sought to achieve the suh goal of fam 
and 'itqa ' or fam‘ an al-fana’C annihilation beyond annihilation’) as defined by 
masters such as Junaid*’ and Ghtttali." 1-ike Ghazali they believed there were 
mysteries hevond the stage of fam' and baqa', hul members of both orders 
preferred to refrain from its expression. They strove to surrender their soul to 
God’s will and achieve a perfect union between the will of the mystic and lhat 
of the Divine. This was to be achieved by a total expulsion of everything from 

the mind, except God, , 

The Watidatu'l-H mud of Ibn al-’Arabi* 5 was introduced to India through the 
Suhrawardi, Fakhru’d-Din Iraqi ; however, by this time it had not yet penetrated 
deeply into ihc Chishti or Suhrawardi ideologies. Until the mid-fourteenth 
century mystic ideas had been easi in the mould ot the 'Aminfu t-Ma anj and 
other earlier sufi classics, The mystic spiritual experience of life with God rested 
entirely on love, which was opposed to both the philosopher’s reason and the 
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jurist's wrangling, Khwaja Mu'inu'd-Din advocated that within the realm of 
love there must be both trinity and unity, that is. 'Lover, Love and Beloved are all 
one’,and Shaikh Hamidu’d-Din wrote 'Ishqiyya in the same vein. These, 
however, were expressions of ecstasy rather than an advocacy of the Wahdatu l- 
U ujud , Their source was the Tamhidat of'AmiTl Quzat Ha madam. 

Both orders trained their followers to pursue the conventional mystic path, 
which began with tauba (Tepentexice’). under the guidance of a pir (‘preceptor’), 
and involved complete submission to the Divine will. The differences in the 
two orders lay in iheir distinct rituals and ceremonies and more significantly, in 
their attitudes to society and politics. 

The main reasons behind a disparity in ritual lay in opposing views on the 
mystic life itself. The Suhrawardis sought to perfect themselves through salat 
('Islamic prayers') and zikr> To them fasting in the month of Ramzan was 
sufficient Shaikh BahaVd-Dm Zakariyya was a lively host and followed 
literally the Qurianic injunction : 'eat of what is pure and act righteously". 
Shaikh Jalalu d-Din Tabrizi advised a sufi to eat three limes a day and to use 
the strength gained from the food for prayers and alternation from sin ,** The 
Chishtis supplemented salat with hard ascetic exercises and fasting. In order to 
avoid making fast a regular habit, the Chishtis often fasted on alternate days. 
They were required to reduce their diet considerably. Austerity, self-mortifica¬ 
tion, meditation and contemplation were an integral pari of the way of life of 
the Chishti. Contacts with Hindu yogis added a new dimension to zikr and 
involved a strenuous co-ordination of limb movements and postures associated 
with alternate exhalation and inhalation. During zikr . there was a concentration 
on the utterance of the first part of al-kalimat at-tayyiba (‘the blessed phrase") 
or the phrase of shahada ('testimony'), la Itaha Ilia'llah. Sama was an indis¬ 
pensable part of Chishti rituals. It sharpened mystical sensitivity, and the 
trance-like state or ecstasy known as hal offered the spirits and hearts of its 
participants mystical experiences which could never be gained through salat or 
zikr. The Suhrawardis discouraged soma* hut were unable to reject it totally. 
Many eminent Suhrawardis indulged in it enthusiastically, Jalalu'd-Din Tabrizi 
lived in the company of a handsome slave boy in order to stabilize his ecstasy. 
However, it would appear that the use of soma 1 by the Suhrawardis was generally 
not permitted in Multan. 

The preponderance of the mystic songs in the Hindavi or local dialects in the 
sama' stimulated sufi interests in the ideologies of the Shaivite and the Vaishna- 
vitc mystics. The most important impact of these developments was the produc¬ 
tion of the corpus of Hindavi poetry of which the earliest surviving specimens 
are verses written by Shaikh Hamidu'd-Din Nagauri® 4 * and Amir Khusrau. 
The culmination may be seen in the Chanda'in of Mulla Dawud, the Hindi 
romantic poetry of the Muslim sufis and the Nath poetry of Shaikh, 'Abdu l 
Quddus Gangohi (1456-1537). 

Prom the time of Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya\ celibacy became a desirable 
aspect of Chishti discipline. He believed that marriage was permissible for a 
sufi but that celibacy called For a high degree of determination and was therefore 
preferable. If one was totally absorbed in Divine contemplation so as to control 
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all sexual desire, his eyes, tongue and limbs would inevitably be protected bom 
sin and therefore he would not need to marry. But if a suii was unable to become 
lotully engrossed in meditation and oblUerate the sex drive, he should marry. 
The essence of mvstic contemplation was founded in the heart. It one was 
completely absorbed in tiod. the effect would permeate his entire body, but it 
his heart was disturbed by other things then the reaction would be fell throughout. 

The preliminary requirement for the zikr of a ( hishti diseiple was to imagine 
that his Shaikh was personally present before him. constantly directing his 
contemplation. This practice amounted to a belief that the Shaikh % spirit was 
Divine, both in its emanation and power. It was the apparent dedication ol the 
Shaikhs, and the Chishti practice of kissing the feet of and prostration before 
the pin. that shocked their orthodox opponents. Sajdah or prostration is an 
act or worship in which a man’s forehead touches the ground. In a chapter in 
the Qur'an emilled ‘Al-Sajdah’. the fifteenth verse contains the following lines : 
-Only those believe in Our revelations who. when they are reminded of them, 
fall down prostrate and hymn the praise of their Lord, and they are 

not scornful’.. . , 

The custom was not invented by Indian Chishtis. It was even sanctioned by 

Shaikh Abu Sa’id A hi'I Khair who argued that prostration was designed to 
show humility before a Shaikh*' and I hat this invariably raised the spiritual 
status of the disciple. Shaikh Nizamud-Din Auhya’ believed the practice 
should cease, but found himself unable to oppose a tradition condoned by boih 
Shaikh Qutbu’d-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki and Shaikh I'aridu’d-Din. He related 
,o his disciples the example of Maulana Burhanu’d-Din Nasafi who was both a 
scholar and a sufi and accepted a disciple on three conditions : he should take 
only one meal of Ins choice, missing ihe second ; he should not be absent Irom 
instructions for a single day ; and if he were to meet h.s teacher outside the 
house, ihe disciple should not kiss his hand or feet but greet him with the words 
•Sabm'eluik-* ( peace be with you’). However, Shaikh Ntzamu d-Dm 
defended the practice of prostration, as can be seen in the following story. 


■In days gone by a holy man who had returned from a visit to Syria and 
Turkey came to see me. At the same time Wahidu’d-Din Quraishi came 
to me and placed his head on the ground in accordance with the custom 
of the servants. The visitor shouted at him reminding him that sajdah was 
forbidden. He began to press his point . and l said “Listen ! Do noi 
iry to show your superiority. When ihe obligatory character ot any act is 
cancelled, it continues to remain recommendatory. In the past, fasts on the 
days of and 'ashura*' were obligatory. During the time ol Prophet 

Muhammad the fasts of the Ramzan month were made obligatory and 
ihe lasts of the days of bai: and ashura were no longer enforced but their 
recommendatory character remained. As to sajdah. m ancient communities 
the practice was recommended in the same manner as subjects prostrating 
themselves before rulers, or pupils before their teachers. Religious com¬ 
munities performed sajdah before their Prophets. In the days ol the Prophet 
Muhammad, sajdah was halted. Its obligatory character disappeared but 
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its recommendatory character remained, *. Although sajdah is not obligatory 
ir is not illegal There can be no question of prohibiting what is legally 
permitted/'* J 

The argument was unconvincing and the Shaikh's disciples continued to pros- 
irate themselves. Amir Hasan argued that those who performed sajdah before 
Shaikh NizamtTd-Din Auliya\ crushed the arrogance of their lower selves, 
elevating their spirituality. The Shaikh had been made holy by God ; his 
eminence was not derived from a disciple’s obeisance,” 6 Again Amir Hasan 
argued that the Shaikh's disciples were prompted to seek initiation because of 
their love for him* and to lovers, prostration was a very common way of showing 
feeling.” 7 

Some argued that there was a distinction between sajdah, designed to show 
respect* and the sajdah of worship and that the former was valid. Another form 
of expression was placing the head on the ground and in ihis instance the word 
sajdah was not used. However* the orthodox were also unsatisfied with this 
form as prostration was made in the same way in both cases. 

Shaikh BahaVd-Din Zakariyya did not encourage his disciples to perform 
sajdah. They greeted him with : As Safam- 'alaikum (‘Peace be with you'). 
He also expected his disciples to finish their obligatory religious duties first and 
greet him afterwards. But in the Chishti khanqah. the situation was different. 
Amir Hasan argued that if a disciple was performing superogatory prayers and 
hi %pir passed by* the disciple should abandon them to kiss the pit's feel. Shaikh 
Nizamu’d-Din* however disagreed and believed that prayer should be finished 
first. 158 

Shaikh BahaVd-Din Zakariyya was concerned only with the elite and it is 
unlikely that people visited his khanqah for faith cures. By contrast, the Chishti 
fama'at-kkmas were filled with people want mg amulets, Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki advised his disciples to write the different names of God or Quranic 
verses on amulets and give them to those who requested them. Shaikh Nizamu’d- 
Din Auliva' related that even a hair from the beard of Baba Farid was used bv 
him as an amulet. He continued : 

"Otic day 1 was silting wiih Shaikh FariduM-Dm. A hair from his beard 
tell on his lap. 1 requested the Shaikh to give it to me so ihat I could preserve 
it as a ta’wiz (‘amulet'). He allowed me to do so. I kept the hair in a piece 
of cloth and brought it to Delhi. That hair embodied a great blessing. 
Whenever a sick person approached me for an amulet, 1 gave the hair to him. 
He would keep it for a few days and be cured. Once my friend Taju'd-Din 
Multani's child became ill. He approached me for the amulet. 1 had 
placed the hair in a niche hut 1 could not find it. . . . My friend returned 
disappointed, and his son died of the illness. After a few days someone 
else approached me for the amulet* to my surprise it was in its usual niche/ 99 

The moral of this story is (hat the hair could not be found as the child was 
destined to die. 

The Chishtis encouraged people to indulge in trade and commerce for their 
livelihood* They also approved of agriculture and crafts. However, these 
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occupations were to be pursued honestly and were not 

with their spiritual esereises. Both the Fa*My«*4** l^JSTof 
Majalis related interesting stones about these professions. An ax 
Shaikh Nasiru'd-Din presents the idea that many cultivators ha P re ^ 1 51 ■ 
possessed spiritual powpt. To tilus.rate his Mid he told this -y |ta teg 
of I lujjatu’l-lslam Ghazali there was a cultivator who could attain ec tat 
states and perform miracles. If he wished, it rained, if he did not. it was dr>. 
When Ghazati heard of the man's supernatural powers he went to visit tm 
and l receive his blessings. Ghazali was introduced to the cultivator who 
had no idea of his importance. The cultivator was sowing seed. His fellow 
cultivator asked ifhe could sow the seed instead, to enable the man to speak u 
Ghazali. The cultivator replied, however, that while sowing he cons a . 
thought of God ; this action he hoped would bless the gram lor whoever a e 
a and the strength gained from .t would then be used for prayer. But ,t someone 
new was allowed to sow. he might perform the act differently and in this wa> 

Munher s'uft siorv about merchants involved Khwajgi Khujandi. a friend ol 
Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din and a merchant from Delhi He sold coarw dot i 
the use of dervishes, and did not trade in expensive cloth ol the type used by tht 
Turks and the militarv. F.ven this had made him very rich. On one occasion 
one of his hales of doth sank in the flooded Jamna. Sailors and others presen 
failed to recover it. but Khwajgt Khujand, was not upset as he satdI that he had 
paid ziikat (‘alms given according to Muslim law. by way ol purifying < 8 

a blessing to all of one's possession’) on the goods so he would not lose anything 
A few days later the bale was discovered in the middle of weeds, the contents 

sprouting in the water, ,, _ . ,, , 

On another occasion a prophecy by Shaikh Nizamud-L m u iya res e■ 
Khwajgi Khujandi’s purse which bad been stolen by his slave Whenever 
Khwajg, left his house he used to give something to the beggars he met and 
drop sugar and sesame seeds in ant holes. 1 1 

Another anecdote of Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya strong y advocated honesty 
and fair dealing in business. He believed a merchant should never lie about the 
price paid by him for any article, but should specify the correct amount and be 
satisfied with a small profit which, in the long run, would emic L 

Fawa'idu i-Fu’ad went to the extent of ascribing the destruction of Lahore by 
the Mongols in 1241 to the profiteering of its merchants, and the following 
siorv illustrates this point, A group of Lahore merchants visited Gujarat to t o 
some trading. These merchants quoted the Hindu traders of Gujarat prices 
thai were tw ice as much as was reasonable and sold some items at l us evor itani 
price, and others at half the quoted price. The local Hindus were unaccustomed 
to such business dealings. They always quoted the correct price and did not 
haggle. Some Hindu merchants asked whether such business ethics were 
customary in Lahore, and when this was affirmed, they prophesied t at a town 
where such dishonesty was rife would be soon destroyed. 

Although the story does not specifically stale it, the implication i> that the 
Lahore merchants were Muslims. Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliya was un ^dat¬ 
ing in his praise for the honesty of the Hindu merchants of Gujarat, in spite of 
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the fuel that merchants were the main source of fumh (’unsolicited gift') for the 
sufis Thus Sultan 'AlaVd-Din Khalji, who ruthlessly suppressed prolrieering 
and black marketing, to theChishtis was the ideal ruler. 

The prosperity of Shaikh Baha’u'd-Din Zakariyya's khanqah depended mainly 
on gifts from merchants for even local governors were often short of funds. 
As many merchants traded outside India, to a large extent, as mentioned earlier, 
they were independent of the government, and therefore could not be prevented 
from giving futuh> The same source supplied futuh to the jama'at-khana of 
Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliya’. Sultan Qutbu’d-Din Mubarak Shah Khalji 
was led to believe that his amirs and maliks, or high oflttiak offered futuh to the 
Shaikh, inspile of the fact that he had refused to accept anything from the 
Sultan. The latter forbade his officials to visit the jama'at-khana, hoping that 
the Shaikh's charities would cease and the members of the jama\it-khuna 
would starve lo death. When the Shaikh learned of the Sultan’s action he 
ordered the expenditure of the khanqah to be doubled. This so shamed the 
Sultan that he admitted he had misunderstood the Shaikh. 101 Many gullible 
Muslims, however, continued lo believe that the Shaikh’s funds did not come 
from earthly sources. 

Many highly successful merchants exchanged their comforts and wealth for 
the hard life of a dervish. One of these was Saiyid Mahmud of Kirmnn, the 
grandfather of Amir Khwurdd 04 Such total rejections of the material world 
for life in a Chishti jama'at-khana greatly enhanced the order’s standing in the 
community. However, merit could be found in government service. When a 
member of the civil service, a danishmand ("scholar’), complained that his duties 
gave him no leisure to visit friends. Shaikh Nasiru’d-Din told him that his 
position gave him an opportunity to serve mankind. 11 ^ 

Baba Farid's favourite son was a soldier in BalbatTsarmy and some distinguished 
disciples of Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliya', for example, Amir Khusrau and 
Amir Hasan, were notable members of the government. On the whole, however. 
Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din believed in non-involvement with politics and the ad¬ 
ministration, He approvingly told Amir Hasan how Khwaja Hamid, a servant of 
Tugbrih whom Balban later appointed governor of Lakhnauti, resigned the 
service and became Baba Farid’s disciple. 106 

As an overall policy, Chishti saints were opposed to government service believing 
that it made people authoritarian, reckless, greedy and cruel ; moreover ii 
involved a great deal of dependence on worldly authorities and was therefore 
contrary to the sufi trust in God. Although government service could be the 
most effective instrument to relieve the misery of the common man, the Turkic 
bureaucracy itself was ruthless and overbearing. 107 

Chishlis refused to accept land grants either from rulers or their officers as this 
also tended to compromise them in their attempts to maintain complete in¬ 
dependence from ail powers other than God, Shaikh Nizamu’d-Din Auliya* 
related a story of a saint, Shaikh "Ali, who on one occasion was engaged in 
mending his khirqa. while sitting on the floor with his legs stretched out before 
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him. Receiving a visit from the Caliph, he continued to mend his^t^aand his 
meetings were formal. The Caliph’s chamberlain (hajib) urged Shaikh Ah to 
(old Ins legs, but the kilter refused to heed the request. Ai their departure the 
Shaikh seized the Caliph’s and the chamberlain’s hands, saving that he had 
dosed hts lists and therefore did not need to cross his legs . this implied that 
he had never asked anything of either of them, and was therefore complete v 

p TCC IIHR 

Political conditions in India during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
contributed a great deal towards reinforcing the Chishn policy of aloofness 
from both rulers and their officials. Ututmish, a far-sighted sultan was con¬ 
versant with the mystic traditions of Bukhara and Baghdad, and from early 
childhood had been devoted to dervishes. In order to maintain a balance 
between the power or the Varna’ and the Turkic military oligarchy, he sup- 
ported the suits. After lltatmish’s death, however, the wars of succession resulted 
in the supremacy of the uh„m\ for they changed sidcs^accordingly to sell 
interest, and generally managed to support the victor Shaikh Badru d-Dtn 
became a victim of this power struggle. However, Baba hand through hi. 
total rejection of government patronage, averted the crises threatening t le 
Chishn order and succeeded in convincing his disciples that the wisest course 
ttil „ not to accept any form of land grant. Holiness could only be obtained. 

said the Baba, by ignoring princes, , lmn) 

Mui non-involvement in government service was not compulsoiy fox i idinars 
disciples, and applied only to khalifas. According to Baba land, association 
with rulers and noblemen was disastrous for spiritualists"" but those who 
were connected with the government in some wav were in the overwhelming 
maioriiv. This would indicate that the Chislttis believed the Sultanate was not 
necessarily an evil. Their attitude to it was similar to that ot Ohazalt who 
advised Muslims to unquestionably obey whoever seized power, as continuity 
of government was indispensable to the preservation ol law and order. The 
verses recited hv Baba Farid before Ulugh Beg, reminded him of Hr.d.m s 
justice and advocated a high degree of tolerance. "• In advising him to appoint a 
t rod-fearing vfcfrr. Baba Farid was possible thinking of the great Saljiiqid 

vfcier, Nizaniu’l Mtalk Tusi. ,M . r«« 

Shaikh Nizamu'd-Din Auliya’ is reported to have informed Sultan Ala u d-Dm 
Khalu that as a dervish he was unconcerned with government affairs but was 
occupied in praying for the welfare of the Sultan and his people. 


The fact that Shaikh Nizamit'd-Dm Auliya’ accepted enormous gifts given to 
hun hv Khusrau Barwar. would lend to imply that theChisht.s were unconcerned 
with the source of the gift provided U was paid in cash. The Shaikh s tcply to 
the subsequent ruler. Sultan Ghiyasu’d-Din. when asked to return this cash is 
revealing It indicates he believed that money belonging to the treasury should 
he spent on the community. This was his justification for accepting gifts from 
princes like Khizr Khan and from other government officials. I heir proceeds 
were immediately distributed and without them the Chishtis would have been 
unable to help the poor. They in fact saw themselves as instruments m the 
amelioration of the miserable conditions of the average Muslims. 
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Although both Suhrawardi and Chishli sulis believed in Ghazalfs concept of 
the state, there was a notable difference in their attitude to the duties of rulers 
and the administration in regard to religion The Suhrawardi view of the func¬ 
tion of the state, envisaged by Nundd-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi, encompassed the 
prosperity of the Sunni elite alone, the unorthodox Sunnis. Shi'is and Hindus 
were permitted to survive, provided they did so in a deprived economic condition. 

The Chishtis believed that governments should strive for the prosperity of the 
whole empire. Shaikh Nizamu'd-Dm Auliya’ illustrated this point with this 
story. During the rule of the Caliph Umar. Iraq was invaded, the king was 
captured and brought before the Caliph, who offered to re-instate the king as 
ruler of Iraq if he became a Muslim. At his refusal, an executioner was sum¬ 
moned. The Iraqi king requested water from a glass tumbler, and 'Umar ordered 
gold and silver ones to be brought. However, the king requested an earthenware 
tumbler. When it was brought he asked to be allowed to live until after he had 
drunk the water. This was granted, and the king immediately threw the pot on the 
floor, breaking it and spilling the contents, at the same time making it impossible 
to drink the water. Impressed at his ingenuity, the Caliph spared the king's 
life. Under the influence of an ascetic to whom he had been entrusted, the 
ex-king of Iraq was converted to Islam. The Caliph offered him his former 
kingdom, but he asked instead for only one desolate village. None, however, 
could be found. 'Umar had taken a kingdom, said the king, in which there 
was not one poor village and if the situation changed, the Caliph would be 
required to give an explanation. 

This story illustrates the Chishtis ideal that the state was morally bound to care 
for the well-being and prosperity of all its people.^ Tax collectors, they 
believed, should show' consideration in acquiring revenue and in levying the 
poll tax.ns Sultan ‘Ala'ud-Din Khalji did not have any hesitation in admitting 
that his harsh punishments had failed to make his officials honest, 114 1 fowever. 
as Barani says, (he influence of Shaikh Ni/amu'd-Din Auliya 1 did improve (he 
moral lone of Delhi. 115 

The Suhrawardis, as depicted in the legend of Shaikh Jalakfd-Oin’s activities 
in Bengal, were unhesitating in their enforced conversion of Hindus to Islam . 1m 
B> contrast, the Chishtis believed that only the company of pious and ascetic 
Muslims prompted others to accept Islam, and neither the sword nor the preach¬ 
ing served any purpose, The Chishtis were interested in various Yoga practices, 
particularly those connected with breathing, and refused to pressure Hindus to 
renounce their faith. To them, their main mission was to work for the integration 
of those Hindus who embraced Islam for political and economic reasons, in an 
attempt to make them genuinely pious Muslims and save them from emulating 
the example of the racialist and elitisl Turkic governing classes, including the 
ttiama \ 
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FOOTNOTES 

The in If meant; the Conjunction of the two auspicious stars, ^his is thiin't lunf. 
which Khusrau completed in Rama^n mH/Septernber^ober I2». >« 

ihe contest for the throne of Delhi between Mu'tzzu d-Drn Kaiqubad and his father. Biiithr 
Khan the governor of Bengal who had reached as far as Awadh. 1 he war eventually dal no 
occur and both arm.es retired to their respective capitals. Although the ^ 

verv attractive and Ameer Khusrau undertook to write tt at the instance or the Sultan, what 
made the work art!** were us digressions. such as the description of Delhi Q,r,mu f-Sd 
\l,ea,I, 1918. pp 28-?4t. the crushing defeat inflicted by the Delhi army on the Mongols 

(( ?S»L and the celehratum of Nawru, (the New Year lest.of the Iranian calendar 

or the day on which the sun enters Aries. pp. 6746) For a Hmd, summary see S.A.A Rtzv,. 
Adi Turk Kalin Bharat, Aligarh 1956. pp. 286-296. 

Extract from Islam by B L ewis, Vol. II (New York. 1974). pp 207-8. The following extract 

from the sam* book is aJso interesting . 

‘When I he Prophet was speaking of the conditions of the Last Hour »nd the Trouble 
al the end pf Time and the coming of ihe Oghuz Turks, he said L.ciim the Language 
of the Turks, for their domination will be long 1 

I have mt army whom I called Turks and filled in the East When L am angry with a 
people. ! scl ihc Turks in authority over them 
\1-Kjsh£hari, Diwmi Laghat al- Turk l. pp. 293*294, Islam, Vol. II. p 197 
A gram on the revenue for military and administrative service with no authority on the person 

and property of i he cultivators. . ( . t n „ n , 4rt _ 

Muhammad hat Alihm Suborn,n Ur-Bfiwwsd, Jfofemr s-Sttdur edited by M. Iqhnl 
p>2! j. p 18 The author's ancestors were in the service oi the Saljutt dynasts {\u I 1 
Of Iran. Kc commenced the work in 1202 and dedicated it u> Ghiy&su'd-Dm Kaikhti^raw 
Pnd reien 1204*1210u the Saliuq Sultan of Anatolia 

Ziy»V<f-Din S IWtti flnrr StoW(Cakui«. 1860-621 p. 25. «* Turk Kalin Bhartu 

M I tubih andK A. Nizami fed.) A Comprehensive History of Indio (New Delhi, 1970) p 2 
gazi Minhaj Suaj. who himseir belonged to that clast, sarcastically used the term ‘wearer of a 
i urban' and ‘wearer of a cap for the ulama ’ f Tabaqat-i Ntuiri. Calcutta 1876-81. p. 76. Adi 

Turk Katirt Bharat p + 76), . 

Hereditary village headmen and village administrators who controlled power in Sasun,an 
I ran (e 225-637) and had been absorbed mto the Arab administrative sysiems. 

Mahmud and Masud were Ghazna vids rmd TugbriUnd Alp Arslan were SaljuqsuUans. 

N a lives ofthe highlands of Gilan a nd supporters of ihe descendants of AU.thebhi i Buwayhids 
(932*1062) were also Dai him ires. 

Chant dry controlling the civil administration 

English translation of the (Straw Mow by H Darks : The Book of Government m Rules for 
Kings (London. J960lpp. 164’165. 

Tarikh-i-Ftruz Shahi pp 41 -44. The above is only a summary lor the complete Hindi transla¬ 
tion see Adi Turk Kali *> Bharat pp. 153*55- 
Isami ' Ftttuhu s-Sfiiatiit, ed. A.D Usba (Madras, 194^1, p. 

K A. Nizami Some Aspects of Relight* amt Politics in Indio during the Thirteenth Century 
(Aligarh, 1961). pp 161-62. 

Ameer Khusrau Khacn inuT-Futuh edited by M Wahid Mirza {Calcutta, 1957) p. 168 
Tarikh; Firm Shahi. p. 2 16 : S. A. A. Rirvi Khalji Kolm Bhtirtn (Aligarh, 1455}pp. 26-27, 
Ziya*u'd-Pm Barani Fatuwa-i Julian dun. edited by Mrs. A. Saleem Khan (Lahore. 1‘ h 72> 
pp I6T.-68 : see also pp. 18.136. 209.-3(1, 277 

Tank/,-, Firm Shahi p. 120 , Ad, Turk Kalin Bharat p. 207. , 

Barani's own disappointments m the 7i.rffcf.-i Firm Shahi p. 166 Ad, lurk halm Bharat 

Yuhya bin Altmad Sihnndi : Tarikh-i Mubarak Shah, (Calcutta. 1931 > pp.42-43, 

Ameer Khusrau TugMu? Noma (Hyderabad. 1933) p. 18, Khalji halm Bharat, p 184. 
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2 3 Tarikh-i Firuz Shaht pp. i 42-43, Kha/ji Kuhn Bharat pp. 142-43 

24 Amir Khurd : SiyaruHAuliya 1 (Delhi, I302H/1&&5) pp. 150-51, 

25. Jamah Siyarv't-'Arfin (Delhi, 1311H/1893-94) pp. 88-89. 

26. Tarikh-i Firuz Shafti. pp. 165-168 : Adi Turk Kahn Bharat, pp. 218-39 

2^ Tarikh-i Firuz Shaki pp 196*201 Kha/ji Kahn Bharat, pp IS-17, 

28 Tarikh-i Firuz Shaht pp. 283-88. Khalji Kalin Bharat, pp, 65-69. 

29 1 C. Sachau Alberum j India (New Delhi, Reprint 19641 Vol. li p 157; Kitab ft Tahqiq-i-Ma 
Li t (Hyderabad, 1958) p 471 

30. Atberuni's India. Vol. ] p. 100, Khahft Tahqiq-\~Ma Li t Hind p, 76. 

31. Shahahuddin AI “Umari : Masatik uFAbsar Ft Mamalik uLAmsur, English translation by 
Otto Spies ( Muslim University Journal Aligarh} pp 18-19, 

32 Tunkh-i firuz Shaht p. 219 : Khaljt Kahn Bharat, p. 28 

33. Encyclopaedia of Islam, New, Vol 11 pp. 960-69. 

34. Encyclopaedia of Islam. New, Vol, 1, pp. 321-23. 

35. Tahaqat-i Nnuri, p. 194 : the non-co-operation of the Muslim merchants of Lahore with the 
local muqta' m 1241 during Tayir’s invasion of Lahore as a case in point, showing the in¬ 
dependence of the merchants. 

36. Khazuinul-Futuh. p 21. 

37 Harmd Qalandar ; KhairuTMajahs edited by K. A. Nizami (Aligarh, 1959} pp 240-4!. 

38. Masalik al-Absar, p. 24. 

39, Jami Nafahatuf-Uns (Tehran, 1337H 1918-19) pp. 254-55. 

40 Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325*1351) is meant here 

41 The Travels of Ibrt Batata. English translation hv H A R CiEhb, Vo! II (Cambridge. 19623 
pp. 320-21. 

42 Shaikh “Abdul Haqq Muhaddis Dihlawi : AkhbaruFAkhyar (Delhi, 1332H 1914) p. 205, 

43, Amir Hasan Sijzi : FawaiduTFu WfBulandshahr, 1272H/1855-56)pp. 57-58. 

44 ‘All Asghar Cbishti : Jawuhir-i Faridi (Lahore, 1301 |HH4jpp. 156-57, 

45. H. A R Gibb ; Ibn Battuta Travels in Asm and AJrica (London, Fourth Impression 1957) 
p. 226. 

46. H A R. Gibb The Travels of Ibn Battuta, Vol. It pp. 273-75 The Rifa'iyya order was 
Hounded by Ahmad bin 'Ah al-Rifk'i {] 106-82). The order began in Iraq but spread to Egypt 
and until the fifteenth century was the most popular in that region. 

47. Literally meaning hearing or audition but in sufi terminology music and dance to arouse 
ecstasy, sec T Robson : Tracts on Listening to Music (London, 1938), Fakhru'ti-Dm Zarradi : 
Usufu T 3~Sama r (Jhajhjhar 1311H/1893*94) and D M Macdonald : "Emotional Religion in 
Islam as Affected by Music and Singing’. Journal Royal Astatic Society. 1901, pp. 195-252. 
705-48 ■ 1992, pp 1-28. 

48 An imperial mandate, 

49 Siyaru'L Arjin, pp. 67-68. 

5(1 Tarikhd Firuz Shaht, pp 208-212: Khaiji Kalin Bharat pp 21-24 

51 Funihu’s+Salatin p. 216. 

52 Khuiru'l-Majatis, p. 105 

53. SiyawTAufiya* p. 123 54 Ibid, pp 129-30. 

55. Zunnar , a cord of three threads worn over the left shoulder and under the right arm by Brah¬ 
mans and high caste Hindus, 

56 FawaiduTFuad p. 65. 57. Ibid. p. 10. 58. Ibid. p. 190, 59 Bud p 10, 60. that. p. 20 

61 An alms house 

62. Fawa idu l-Fu dd pp 215* 16, J 79-80 

63 Also known as Abu Yazid Taifur bin ‘Isa who lived and died m Bustum in 874 or 877-78 and 
is well known for h hshatahat (^hybrid utterances') such as, ‘Glory be to me 1 How great is Ms 
Majesty’ Using an tjpanishadic simile he declared thal in fanu (Annihilation 1 ) he had shed 
his T like snakes shed their skins. 

64. Fawa idu l-Fu ad p. 197 6> Ibid , p 196 66. Ibid , p. 150. 

67 Shaikh ‘Abdu’l Quddus G&ngohi Amvarul Uyun. Urdu translation, (Delhi. 1894) p. 4 
68. Fawa'idu'FFu'ad pp. 138-39. 

69 Abu Sa id Fazlu'llah bin Abil Khair, the famous sufi of Maihana or Mehna in Khurasan, 
who was born on 7 December 967 and died on 12 January 1049. 
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The famous disciple of Shaikh Najmifd-Din Kubra {d. 1221) who lived in Bukhara and 
converted ihe Mongol Prince Berke of the Golden Horde (reigned 1257-67). a grandson or 
Chingiz Khan. The Shatkh died in 1260. 

The nephe* of Abu’n Najb avSuhrawardi (IIW-H68). Shaikh Shihahn’d-Dm Abu Hats 
■Umar (1145-12341 who lived in Baghdad, was the virtual founder of the Suhrawardiyy.t 
order An extensive khonqah was built for the Shaikh by the C aliph an-Naur (11R0-1.251 
A large number of sufis from different pans of the Islamic world were attracted to his khimqoh 
and were initialed by him A number of his disciples established Suhrawardiyya branches 
in India, but the most famous was Shaikh Baha'u’d-Din Zakanyya’ of Multan who died in 

Shaikh Fandu'd-Din Ganj-t Shakar Idled 1265). was a disciple of Khwaia Outbu d-Dm 
Bakhtiyar Kaki (d 12351 and the pit of Khwaia Niiamu'd-Din AtlHya' (born at Bada un 

1238. died in Delhi. April, 1325). 

Shaikh Farid u k d-Din is meant here 

Afckfoaml-Akhy&rp. t04, . 

The grandson of Shaikh BahaVd-Dm Zakanyya who dted in 1335 Although he bved m 

MLilian. Sultan 'AlaVd-Dm Khalji. Qutbu'd-Din Mubarak Shah. Ghiyasu'd-Difl Tughluq 
(1320^1325) and MuhammLd bin TughliK|( 1325-1351) held him in greii respect 
The «ufi manual in Arabic wniten h' 1 Shaikh Shihahu d-Dm Suhra^rdi 
Nol to he confused with Shaikh Hamidu'd Dm Suwalt Hamidu d-Din served ns Ihe qw of 
Nagaur but government service failed (o appeal to him. He (ravelled to Baghdad and (hen 
settled in Delhi where he became very friendly with Khwaja Qutbu'd-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
and took a keen interest in This led to a protracted struggle between him and the 

uiwmi' on the issue of sama (Fuluhu s-Safatin pp 117-120), Among the Qa71 s non-sufi 
supporters was Qazi Minhaj Sirai. the aulhor of the Tahnqahi Nasin. Despite his official 
position iis a qazi, Mmhaj Siraj was a greal supporter of sama Qari Hamidu'd-Did’s wit and 
knowledge oflsfamic law generally frustraled the 'ulama's efforts lo defeat him on Ihe legal 
issues Once he arranged a same 4 gathering where Shaikh Qiubu^ci-Din Bakhtiyar and other 
distinguished sufis were present. Maulana’ Rukmfd-Dm Samarqandi. an inveterate opponent 
a j'samt,-. accompanied by a group of followers, rushed to the house where il was being held 
At Qa7i Hamidu’d-Din’s request ihe owner of the house left the place Ihe Maulana and 
hiv par tv were then faced with the dilemma of whether or no! to enter the house wtthoiil ihe 
owner being present However, ihcy decided eo withdraw, after which sama was continued 
f Ftiwt'idii Wu'adp. 252T The Qatrs works were studied enthusiastically by both C hishtiyya 
and Suhrawardivya sufis. One of these, Imq ih (“Flashes of Light ), no longer c^tsis hut was 
ihe most important, advanced sufi lexi hook al that nme. Baba Farid lectured on ihe work to 
his chief disciples. The manuscripts of has ihree other works called ihe ‘fshqiypa, the Tawdr 
nFShuma.i and (he Riseilu Min Kafom have survived 
Khairii'f-M&falis . p. 238. 

For a very .arly description of the khartquh complex inenrporaling a jamnaFkhma see (he 
deiaih of the khmqah erected by Bu Sa'd Duse Dada. a disciple of Shaikh Abu Sa id bin Abil 
Khasr, in Baghdad i Muhammad bin Munawwar Asrarut Ta\\h\d Tehran. 2nd edition, 

1 348 f*ani year 1%9) pp 365-67. 

Ffnva idit 1+Fu W p. 151 

Khaim V- pp 74,75 82 fMd, p 75. 

Ahu l Qasim Junaid of Baghdad honoured by sufits with such titles *5 Ta rn al-Fuqora r Peacock 
of the Dervishes'1 and Saiyid atrTa'ifa ( + l nrd of ihe Sect'), was well-known for his self-con irol 
in mystical thought. He died in BIO 

Abu Hamid Muhammad bin Muhammad al Tusi, al Ghszali (1058*1111) was a profound 
scholar and the author of ihe monumental Ihiya aF'LUum, He firs! wrote a book entitled 
the Maqasid ai-Fatasifa on the philosophy of Farabi (d. 950) and Avicenna (980-103"> which 
was highly welcomed in Spain. Later he wrote the tahafut at-Fqtasify (Inconsistencies of 
Ihe Philosophers! in which Avicenna was condemned 

MuhTu’d-Din Ibn al-'Arabi (3 (65-1260) was born al Murcia in the south-east of Spain and 
died at Damascus- Of his works the Fusus aFHikam and the Fuiukat 0t-Makkiyya made a 
very deep impact upon his contemporaries and kuer sufis. His philosophy is known as the 
fl vhtitiiu i Wujud f Unity of being ) According (o him God alone is the all-embracing and 
eternal Realitv. Alfifi says 
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L So fc all path* lead to one straight path which leads, to God. It would be a gross mistake 
to think that Ibn ‘Arabi approves of the worship of stones and stars and other idols, 
tor these as far as his philosophy is concerned are non-existent or mere fabrications of 
the human mind The real God is not a tangible object . but one who reveals Himself 
in the heart of ihe gnostic There alone He is beheld, 1 
M M Sharif 4 History of Muslim Philosophy (Wiesbaden. 1965) Vol. L 414 Modern 
scholars have rejected the old view that I bn ah'Arab! was a pantheist See. 1 Uurckhardl : 
An introduction to Sun Doctrine, translated by D, M. Matheson (Lahore, reprinted, 1963), 
pp, 23-24 ; H- Corhin says : 

‘It is perhaps because our age-old Chnstological habits prevent us from conceiving a 
union other than hypostatic that so many Western writer* have characterised Ibn ‘Arabi 
as a "momst" They overlook the fact that such Fundamentally docetic thinking ts 
hardly compatible with what Western philosophy has defined us "monism" As '"Lord” 
a divine Name invests the hexeity (ns ahd) w hich manifests it. and in that hcxeity achieves 
its stgnificaliopassive, the total being is the union of this Lord and of Hts vassal ' 

Henry Corbin Creative Imagination in the Sufism of fhti Arabi, translated by R Manheim 
(London. 1970) p 209 
fi 6 Siyani 7- 4 uli ya p 47 

87 A distiple or Ahmad al-Ghazah (d EI26L *Am|j?i-Quzat was the author of a number of 
inspiring suft works and like ahHallaj was martyred at the age of thirty-three in 1131 His 
complete works were published in Tehran in 133s Irani year 1959 
■8K. Ftiwuidu 7 Fu 'ad p- 226 

S l ( Sururu \-Sitdur (Aligarh University manuscript), see !? A. A. Rizvi and S Zajdj Alakhbcmi 
(Aligarh 19711, pp 115-16 
m Quran XXXII, 15 
91 Fawutdu'FFuddp 228. 

92, IbuL p 173. 

93 The twelfth and thirteenth days, or according to some (he thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth. 

from the new moon, a* being the brightest 
94. The tenth of the first Muslim month. Muharram 

95 - Fa wa 'tdu t-Fu W p 174. 

96 ibid, p [73 97 Ibid. p. 228 98. Ibid p 243 99 ibid, pp 73.74, 

100. KhmruFXUuatis. pp 156-57 10) tb«L pp. IB3-84 

102 Fawn idu t-Fu ad pp 130-31 

103. Si yam V- Arfin p 75. 

104. Siyoru'f-Auiiya'. p. 2GS. 

105. Khaim‘FMa/ufts. p. 13. 

106. Fawn idu i-Fu 'ad. pp 217-18 
10? Khinru bMufttlis. pp 104-5. 

108. Fitwa tdu FFu ad p 9. 

Ht9, Coutisel to Sidt Maula. Tttrikhd Firm Shttht p 209 
110. Smtru’l+Aufiyu', pp, 81-82 
111 ibid, p 77 

112. Fawn idu 7 Fu ad, pp. 196-77 

113, Ibid, pp. 150-51 

||4. Tarikh-t Firu j Shofu, p, 297: Khaijt Kid at Bharat p, 74, 

J 15. Tankh-i Firut Shtdu. p 346 Khalji Kalin Bharat, p. 103- I 16. Sivaru'i Arfm, p 171. 
116. Sivaru’i ‘Arfin, p, 171. 
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DEOGIRI -The great capital of southern 
kingdom, in the times of Ameer Khusrau 


Dr. SAFIUDDIN SlDDiQUl 


The earlj hislorj 

m he rise of the Yadavasof Deogiri in the Deccan is a glorious chapter oflndtan 
-,T history. Their coming to power in the south coincided with the expansionist 
^'activities of Mohammad Ghori in North India. Bui belore the advei v 
the Yadavas. the Dcccan had witnessed the rise and fall of the various dynasties 
that had plaved a prominent part in the cultural history ol the region, 
articulate history of the Deccan, in fact, begins with the rise oi the powerful 
Andhra dynasty of the Satavahanas at about 180 Bt There were two hrarn. es 
of the Andhras. the sovereign ruling the eastern territories with his capita 
at Dhanvakataka. while the heir apparent governed the western dominions 
with his capital at Pralhisthan (modern Paithant. 1 I he Andhra period seuns 
to have been one of considerable prosperity: there was trade both overland 
and by sea with western Asia. Greece. Rome and Egypt, as well as with China 
and the East. Embassies are said to have been sent to Rome Indian elephants 
were used for Syrian warfare.* For more than four centuries the rulers o 
Andhra Dynasty had played a leading part in the history of the Deccan. It 
was under their liberal patronage that many rock-cut sanctuaries, stupas and 
structural chailyas came to he excavated by Buddhist craftsmen. It is not 
known how or why the Andhra dynasty came to an end. 


A new dynasty of the Vakatakas rose into power in the region to the south 
of Vindhyas after the fall or the Satavahanas. From the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. covering a period of over 600 years, the Chalukya and the Rashtra- 
kuia dynasties dominated the political and social scene in the eccan 
The Chalukya of Badami ruled over this region upto 753 A.D. The famous 
Aiholc inscription claims that Pulekesin 11 of this dynasty was the lord ol three 
Maharashlrakas. Pulekesm’s reign was quite eventful. He is said to have sub¬ 
dued all the nations of the south. During his reign the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang visited India and he mentions Pulekesin IS and Marasha ot Kanauj. 
We also learn front Hiuen Tsiang that Buddhism and Brahmanism held a - 
most equal sway over people’s mind in those days. Pulekesin II was recognised 
as a great monarch by Khusrau II of Persia and gifts and letters passed between 

them, t 
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In 753 A.D. the Rashtrakuta^ overthrew the Chalukyas or Badami. Their 
epithet "LaUaluraparvaradhtsa’' suggests that they were originally the in¬ 
habitants of Latur in modern Osmamtbad district. The Rashtrakutas ruled 
for over two hundred years. The rival powers during this period were the 
RashlTakutas, the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, and the Cholas who had taken 
the place of the Pallavas at Kanchi. But these dynastic changes did not funda¬ 
mentally affect the cultural development, However, the period was marked by 
a decline of Buddhist influence, which gave place to Jainism and orthodox 
Brahmanism. The remarkable Kailasha temple at Ellora hewn out of solid 
rock during the reign of Krishna I. bears testimony to the generous patronage 
of art by the Rashtrakuta King. 

About 973 A.D. the Chalukva family of Kalyani regained the throne from 
the last Rashtrakuta king under Taila II whose dynasty ruled for about 140 
years. The eclipse of this dynasty began in A.D. 1100 when the Yadavas of 
Deogin in the west and the Hoysalas of Durasumdra in the south exerted 
pressure to dethrone the last Chalukya ruler. 

The Yadavas of Deogiri 

Nothing definite is known regarding the origin of Bhillama. the founder of the 
Yadava line. He was either a member of the lloysala Balia la family, ot some 
petty local chief who suddenly rose into power. The Yadavas claimed for 
themselves an ancient pedigree. Their bards spoke of them as descendants 
of none other than Lord Krishna himself. 4 After the fall of the Chalukyas, 
the Yadavas became independent and pressed southwards to contend for (he 
sovereignly of the Deccan with the Hoy sa las and the Kalachunes. But when 
the latter w r ere overthrown, the Yadavas were left face to face with the Hoysalas. 
The Yadava Bhillama had assumed royal titles in A.D. 1187. He ruled for 
about five years and presumably, lost his life in a battle at Lakhundi. His son 
Jaitugi (1191-1210) is said to have overcome the Kakatiya king of Warangal. 

,lining] was succeded by Singhana (I2M1-1247) who fought successfully in 
Gujarat and Malwa, Singhana was a great patron of art and teaming. He 
encouraged the study of astronomy and the two descendants of Bhaskarachanya* 
his grand son Changadeva and his grand nephew Anantadeva were his chief 
astrologers. The successor or Singhana was Krishna I (1242-12601 followed 
by Mahadeva (126(1-1271). The latter warred against the Rattas and effectively 
kept down the Hoysalas. In an inscription it is recorded of Mahadeva that 
the people of Warangal were so afraid of his power that they placed a woman 
on the throne, knowing she would be safe at his hands.* t his was the Ganpati- 
Queen Rudrammadcvi. a princess of Dcogm. She ascended the throne in 
1260-61 A.D. and ably ruled her kingdom for forty years. 7 

Mahadeva’s successor was Ramchandra, son of Krishna 1. who ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1271 His early years were ofgreal prosperity. Culturally, the 
period of Mahadeva and Ramachandra was most brilliant. Their minister 
Hemad Panlh or Hemadri was an able administrator and a writer of high 
eminence. He was also a great builder and the Hcmadpanthi architectural 
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stvlc of south India was named alter him. DnySneshwara. the celebrated 
commentator of the Bhagyadgita in Marathi, and his distinguished contemporary 
Sant Namdeo flourished m this period Mahanubhav# poets like a i- 
and Bhaskar Bhat of Bon and the Women poets. Mahadamba. Janabai Mu - 
bai and Sarangadeva the author of Sangu* Ratnakar. shed additiotia! lustua 

on the kingdom of Deogin. 

Kurihcrmare. Dcogiri had also ton cnnetol by ns booming bade and 
commerce. No foreign raiders had robbed .he ireaseres oi .he eounl^. Ihe 
social facilities of the limes and especially the use of various kinds of g 
ornaments by the Hindus had made gold a household commodity, while the 
treasuries of the kingdom were full of precious metals and pKCious Motes. 
Now. It was the boundless wealth of Deogin that tempted AlUuddm who 
secretly planned to attack it 


First Expedition to Deogiri 

When the Yadava king Ramachandra was at the height of his glory. Delhi 
had to undergo a dvnaslic change. The Khilji (or Khalji) revolution (1290 A D.) 
brought to an end the Eighty years’ superemacy of Elbari Turks Malik Hroz 
Shah, the founder of the Khilji dynasty ascended the throne on June I >, 1290 
A D. aSStiming ihc title, Jalaiuddin Hroz Shah Khilji. In the smh year oi his 
reign, the centre of politics shifted towards his nephew and son-in-law Alauddm 
at Kara. Alauddm was brave, calculating and ambitious. It seemed, he was 
not on good terms with his wife, the daughter oi the Sultan and with his mother - 
m-law Malika-e-Jahan. In a lit of frustration, he often thought of going out 
into the world to make a position for himself. Further, somedisaifected nobles 
once m the service of Mahk-Chhajju instigated Alauddm and suggested to 
him the possibilitv of a successful coup with proper finance, the lack ol which 
was the cause of Malik Chhajju’s failure. w Since then Alauddm was planning 
to raise a large army. At Bhilsa he heard about the fabulous wealth ot the 
Deccan and secretly resolved to attack the Vadava kingdom ol Deogin. 

Alauddm obtained the king’s permission to attack Chanderi. a Rajput fortress 
iti Central India. Bui his real target was Deogin. He lell Kara on February 26. 
1296 A TV and after marching for two months by devious and unfrequented 
tracks, he arrived at Blichpur in Berar, a northern outpost of the Yadava 
kingdom. From there he continued his march towards Deogin. When Alauddm 
reached Lasura." about twelve miles west of Deogiri. a local Hindu C liicl 
named Kanha came out to block his march towards the Yadava capital. Isami. 
the celebrated author of ’Futuhu-us-Sallm* has recorded that two brave ladies 
well-versed in the art of warfare joined Kanha and charged the enemy with 
such a fury thai he was pushed back to some distance i: But Alauddm made 
counter attack and forced Kanha to retreat. It appears that the Yadava king 
Ramachandra was not prepared to meet the formidable foe. for his son Smghana 
had already inarched on an expedition towards south with a large army. Rama¬ 
chandra had no other alternative but to entrench himself inside the fori. 
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The citadel of Deogiri was built probably in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century AT). by the Yadava King Bhillama 1. But in the opinion of the 
authorities the architecture of this fort particularly the style of the scarp, proves 
it to be of a much earlier date, may be of the same period as the earliest eaves 
of I .flora. The fort is situated on an isolated hill 640 feet high and was re¬ 
garded invincible. The rock all over is smoothed so ingeniously, from the 
base of the fort to the level of the water, that even a snake or ant could ascend 
it only with great difficulty. The steepness and height of rock required minimum 
of defence and walls, bastions, and a moat cut 50 feet deep into solid rock, 
made up for the little deficiencies left by nature. 11 There can be no question 
that Deogiri both in design and construction was one of the strongest fortresses 
of medieval India. M But for some time past the Yadavas had felt so power¬ 
ful as to become complacent about their own defence, so that at the time of 
Alauddirfs invasion the moat was lying dry and unprotected, and the garrison 
was short of provisions. 115 

1 1 should be noted that at the time of the seige the lower city was left at the 
mercy of the invader, which Alauddin ransacked thoroughly. Rich merchants 
and influential citizens including some members of the royal family were taken 
prisoners. Obviously, Ramachandra for lack of provisions could not wifh- 
starid the seige any longer and was compelled to sue for peace, Alauddin did 
not want to press further his unauthorised expedition and was in great haste 
to return to Kara in the north. 15 

Meanwhile, Ramachandia's son Singhana returned to the capital with his 
army and engaged Alauddin in a fresh battle. But for the timely help of Nusral 
Khan* the Khilji army would have suffered a crushing defeat. Now Alauddin 
dictated harder terms. He collected a large booty* 1 * besides* the promise of 
the annual revenue of Elliehpur and also sought the hand of a daughter of 
Ramachandra. r? It is rightly remarked by a modern historian that Delhi 
was really conquered at Deogiri, for it was the gold of the Deccan that paved 
the way for AlauddiiTs accession to the throne IK Another historian observes. 
b lhe booty was enormous, but it was the reward of an exploit as daring and 
impudent as any recorded in history. H After an absence of about four months. 
Alauddin returned to Kara on June 2. 1295 A.D. storming the fort of Aseer- 
gurh on his way.- 0 

Second Expedition to Deogiri 

h should be noted that there had been a gap of about fourteen years between 
lhe first and the second expeditions to Deogiri. In the meantime Delhi had to 
witness great upheavals. Jalaluddin Khilji was murdered treacherously by 
his nephew Alauddin. who ascended the throne on 211 October 1296 A.D 
Once secure on Ehc throne after annihilating the sons of Jalaiuddm and the 
prominent Jalali nobles, Alauddin resolved to undertake the conquests of the 
northern kingdom.- During this period, the Delhi Sultanate had to face 
several attacks of the Mongols who were ruthlessly repulsed and crushed. 
Meanwhile* the Raja of Deogiri had stopped sending the yearly tribute. 
According to another version* it was his son Singhana who had withheld the 
tribute, and Ramachandra not only dissociated himself from his son's action 
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bu! also informed the Sultan accordingly.' 1 This might have been a diploma it 
stroke on the parr of the Yudava ruler to secure lenient treatment Irom Alauddin, 
in ease the Deogiri troops were defeated.But Ramaehandra s ealeiilation 
was wrong. Alauddin despatched Malik Naib Kulur with Khwaja Haji to 
Deogiri. Ain-ul-Mulk. governor of Malwa and Alp Khan governor ot Gujarat 
were to collaborate with Malik Kafur 23 along with their lorces. I he 1 adava 
ruler was defeated in March 130K A.D, Malik Naib sacked Dcogm and col¬ 
lected an enormous booty. He earned Ramaehandra with his family to Delhi, 
where he staved for about six months. The Sultan offered him royal robes and 
conferred upon him the title of Ra. Rayan. The generous treatment Of the 
Yadiiva king was a master stroke of diplomacy. Ramaehandra remained ova 
io the Sultan and rendered great service to Malik Kafur during his southern 

AnothcrTmportant feature of this expedition was the dramatic capture of 
Deval Devi, the daughter of the fugitive king Rai Karan Baghela. 1i should 
be noted that after the full of the capital or Gujarat (K*J7) kanwal Devi. 

the beautiful wife of Raja Karan, was captured and forced into 
the imperial harem.- 6 She had two daughters by her former husband The 
elder daughter died but the younger one Deval Devi was with her father when 
he fled to Deogiri and sought refuge there. But when Kanwal Devi learned 
that an army was being sent to Deogiri. she requested the Sultan to obtain 
Deval Devi from Raja Karan. In this way. the ex-queen of Gujarat proved 
to be a source of much misery and humiliation to her former husband Ever 
sittt* Ruia Karan of Gujarat was ousted from his original principality, he 
had been rutine peacefully at Nandurbar. It is said that Smghana, ihc son 
of Ramaehandra cherished for long to obtain the hand ol Deval Devi but 
was refused on the ground of his being a Maralha. As Malik Naib was askei 
to obtain Deval Devi, he sent a message to Raja Karan either to restore his 
daughter to her mother or be prepared for an encounter. The exiled king 
preferred the second alternative and for two months resisted the royal lorees 
until he was totallv routed. Finding Karan in a critical situation. Smghana 
renewed the offer of marriage and despatched his younger brother Bhillama 
to escort Deval Rani to Deogiri. But as the wedding procession was proceeding 
to Deogiri. Alp Khan accidentally captured Deval Devi near Ellora.;* She 
was immediately sent to Delhi and afterwards married to Alauddin s son 
Khizr Khan, and iheir love is the theme of the great poem ‘Ashiqa of Ameer 
Khusrau. 1 

Third Expedition to Deogiri 


The success of the second expedition encouraged Alauddin to undertake the 
conquest of Warangal. On November 1. 1309 A.D. Malik Naib Kafur marched 
irom Delhi and reached Deogiri in about two months. Ramaehandra. now 
;i faithful ally of the king rendered every help to Malik Maib. Ameer Khusrau. 
while giving a graphic account of this expedition to south in his Khazam , 

has praised Deogiri in these words: 

"They saw a city more fresh and pleasant than the paradise of Shaddad. Every 
s treel was a garden where the money-changers sal with heaps or small and 
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large 'Achus'^ and gold and silver tankas/ 1 Clothes of every kind, unprocurable 
anywhere from Bihar in India to Khorasan, lay m bundles m shops, like tulips 
on the hills or hyacinths in the garden. Fruits of the best kind, fresh and luscious, 
were piled high and every kind of equipments required hy the soldiers, cotton, 
woollen and leathern clothes, as well as brass and steel armour, were kepi 
ready/'™ 

From Deogiri Malik Naib entered the kingdom of Telangana and defeated 
Prataparudra whom Ameer Khusrau. has mentioned as Luddeideva. He 
collected immense booty, and among the jewels delivered was one 'Unparallel 
in the whole world' as Ameer Khusrau calls it, and this was possibly the Koh- 
e-Noor' which* according to Khali Khan, and other later Chroniclers, Malik 
Kafur brought from the Deccan. 11 In 1310 A.D, Malik Kafur again set out 
with a large army towards the kingdom of Ma bar in far South. He reached 
Deogiri on February 4, 1311 A.D. where the army halted for some days, Rama- 
chandra, the king of Deogiri rendered him every kind of help and deputed 
one of his officers to guide the Khilji troops an their march towards 
Dwarasamudra. Malik Naib returned to Delhi on October 19, 1311 A.D. 
with enormous wealth after an absence of five months. 

Next year i,e. in 1312-13 A.D. Malik Kafur was again sent to Deogiri. Rama- 
chandra, ihe most faithful ally of Alauddm had died and succeeded b\ his 
son Smghana who had severed all connections with Delhi. Malik Kafur, 
since his return from ihe south found himself bitterly opposed by the heir- 
prince Khizr Khan and his mother, MaIika-e-Jah.au and the latter’s brother 
Alp Khan, who were not happy with his influence over the king. Malik Naib 
apprehending danger to his life, requested the Sultan to send him to the Deccan 
so that he might collect tribute from the king of Warangal and at the same 
time crush the insolent Yadava Prince. He arrived at Deogiri and engaged 
Singhana in a fierce battle. The Maraiha king was killed in action. After 
sacking Deogiri, he set out to attack a few r other territories of Telangana and 
Hoysala and cleared the Deccan of disaffected elements. Then he returned 
to Deogiri until about 1314 A.D, when, Alauddm recalled him to Delhi on 
account of his serious illness. 


Qutubuddm's Expedition to Deogiri 

Following the death of Alauddin on January 6„ 1316 A.D, Delhi witnessed 
an orgy of violence and terror unleashed by Malik Kafur. The “ungrateful 
wretch’* wanted to destroy the entire family of Alauddin, He had already 
blinded Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan and the other sons of Alauddin. Now he 
had hired some ruffians to blind Mubarak Khan. But the prince reminded 
them of their duly towards Ihe royal throne and promised them substantial 
rewards if ihe> could deal severely with the traitor. Leaving Mubarak un* 
touched, they went lo ihe chambers of Kafur and murdered him. Thus M uburak 
Khan came upon the throne by a stroke of luck. He proclaimed himself kmg 
on April 1316 A.D. Bui the young king proved to be an unworthy successor 
to Alauddin. Very soon he gave himself to pleasure and dissipation. 1 * 
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Deogiri was lost to Ihe Delhi Sullante and Hafrpal Deva, son-in-law of Ram 
Devil had assumed independence. In IJ1K A.D Mubarak Khan, leaving 
Delhi in charge of inexperienced Shahin. on whom he had conferred the title. 
Vafa Malik, marched towards Deogiri. He was accompanied hv his favourite 
slave Hasan, a Gujarati convert whom he had raised to the status of hrst minister 
under the title, Khusrau Khan. At the approach of the army near Deogin, 
Harpal Deva and his minister Rughava (led to the lulls. Rut Khusrau khan 
was sent to pursue the fugitive king and minister. Harpal Deva was engaged 
m a battle and KhusTau Khan routed his forces. According to Ameer Khusrau 
■'The Hindus who had pretended to independence, were either slain, cap¬ 
tured or out to flight." Harpal Deva was wounded and taken captive. He 
was flayed alive and his body was hung on the gates ol Deogin.' Ameer 
Khusrau. who had accompanied the king on this expedition presented a cjiuisic a. 

It is also learnt from the poem that Deogin assumed since then, though only 
for a short period the name of Quluhabad. 1 * From Deogin Qutubuddin 
dispatched Khusrau Khan to subdue the disallected kingdom ol south, he 
Sultan staved at Deogiri for some time and brought the Maralha country 
under his full sway. He appointed Malik Yakhtaki* as the governor ol Deogin. 


Deogiri under Chayiisuddin l uylilaq 

The cataclysmic events following the murder of Qutubuddin and usurpation 
of the throne by Khusrau Khan, scandalized the Ulema and Klnlji nobles. 
The orthodox Zia Rami recorded with indignation the atrocities committed 
by Khusrau Khan and his Parwari supporters. All the Maliks had bowed 
before the might of Khusrau Khan except Ghazi Malik, then holding the 
lief of Deopalpur. Ghazi Malik and his son Fakhruddin Jauna Khan (later 
Mohammed Tughlaq) marched towards Delhi to deal with the usurper. In 
a series of confrontations with the forces ol Khusrau Khan. Ghazi Malik 
the Saviour of Islam,' 1 as Ameer Khusrau calls him emerged victorious. The 
betrayer met his death at the hands of Ghazi Malik in the same manner as 
the vile Pawari had executed his master Qutubuddin. 

Finding that there was no surviving member of the Khilii family, who could be 
entrusted with the crown, he agreed {reluctantly) to shoulder the responsibility 
Ghazi Malik ascended ihe throne on September H. 1321) A.D. assuming the 
titles. Sultan Ghayasuddjii Tughlaq Shah. His lirsi concern was to restore 
the authority of the Sultanate in the Deccan, In 1221 A.D. Tughlaq Shah 
sent his son jauna Khan (Mohammed Tughlaq) to Warangal to reduce Praiapa- 
mdra (Ladderdeo of Ameer Khusrau) again to obedience. 1 lie prince fiist 
arrived at Deogin and from there proceeded to Warangal- It seems Ameer 
Khusrau was with Ulugh Khan, for in a ‘quasida’ presented to the Prince, he 
prasied the city of Deogiri in these words: 

“Wonderful and auspicious city, the queen ol the blessed realm which received 
the name of Qumhabad from ihe Pivot of the world. ,J It is no flattery to 
call it paradise, but ! do not call u that, lest it be confounded with the paradise 
of Shaddad. I he city was surely destined to become a paradise under Islamic 
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rule, for that is why il has been so carefully decorated. It is due. perchance, 
to hearing the fame of this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in the river nee I 
(or Nile) and Baghdad has split into two. The air is so pleasant that u produces 
only joy similar to that promised to men of good deeds in the nest world, 
How can I describe its fruit? The fruit of all the world is jealous of it. There 
arc the bananas curved Mice the crescent moon, and as pleasant as the Id-day. 
There is also the mango whose sweetness delights every palate and which looks 
like a golden shell lull of milk and honey, and makes the mouth of the sugar- 
candy water. And then there is the wonderful leaf, tanbul, which intoxicates 
life and heart with its pleasant taste, -Il has again so many pearls and precious 
stones lhat the ocean and the mines are now unable to produce any more. 
The skin of the moon removed by the "executioner Star"' 1 '" would noi be so 
line. One could compare it to a drop of water if that drop fell against nature, 
from the from of sun. 4 ' A hundred yards of it can pass through the eye of a 
needle, so fine is its texture, and yet the point of a steel needle can penetrate 
it only wuh difficulty. It is so transparent and light that it looks as if one is 
wearing no dress at all hut has only smeared the body with pure waler .The 
music is such that each stroke of the plectrum makes Venus cry with jealousy 
like her own hare If 1 depict its people on paper, the pen of master. 4 ' would 
derive inspiration from my painting. Although they are of Hindu origin, in 
point of beauty they are all heavenly and of divine descent.” 

-fauna Khan however, had to return to the capital unsuccessful as a rumour 
spread in I he army that Tughlaq Shah was dead. The rumour-mongers were 
brought to Delhi and received capital punishment. But the king pardoned 
the penitent son and in 1323 A.D. Jauna Khan was again sent to Warangal 
which he laid waste and returned to the capital with enormous booty. 43 

But when Ttighlaq Shah himself was returning to Delhi after settling the affairs 
ol Bengal, he was crushed to death as a result of the collapse of the wooden 
palace erected in his honour at Afghanpur, (February 1325 A.D.i The same 
year, possibly Ni/a mud dm Aulia. the greatest saint of India died. The poene- 
eareer of Ameer Khusrau had come to a close at the death of his spiritual precep¬ 
tor. He abandoned worldly life and eagerly awuiled ihe final moment. 

Conclusion 

From the above it is clear that the mighty kingdom of Deogiri was attacked 
lour limes during the Khilji period, Alauddtn was the first monarch to march 
into Deogirt and to obtain enormous wealth which, in fact paved his way to 
the throne of Delhi (I29b A.D.I He sent two more expeditions, one of which 
fought it's way to the land's end. The third expedition to Deogirt was under¬ 
taken when Ram Deva's son Slnghana came upon the throne and refused to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Delhi Sultanate (1312-13 A.D.) The fourth 
expedition to Deogiri was led by Qutubuddin Mubarak Shah when Harpat 
Deva assumed independence (1318 A.D.) With Harpal Deva came to an end 
the Yadava dynasty of Deogiri. The region hereafter was ruled by the governors 
sent from Delhi. Thus we see thal Deogiri, right from the days of Aiauddm 
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h;i j become a place of strategic importance. Besides, its unique location the 
general prosperity of the city enabled .he army of Delhi every time 
refreshed and equipped for making further attacks on the south, 
maddening topography of Dcog.n that impel!* Mohammed lughlaq to 
transfer his capital here and the city got from him ns present name of Du ulula¬ 
ted This project of the Sultan has been discussed in detail hy three contem¬ 
porary authors namely, Zia Barm. Iban-c-Bmuta and bam.. 
we mav assign to the transfer of the capital, it .squ.te clear jhat under ^hammwl 
r u ehuq Daulatabad (Dcoeml became a great centre of political and uiltura 
SSTisato well-known *»l Mohammed Tnjhteq eompclled man 
Ulema and religious dcviires in migrate lo Daulatabad. Within a dmi i peim 
there arose a colony of Muslim Saints juttclose to Daulatabad known as Rauza 
li ner Khuldabad). From among ihe distinguished persons who migrated to 
n uihnh-td the name of Ameer Hasan Sijzi might be mentioned who was 
■idisciple of Nizamuddin Aulia and a close friend of Ameer Khusrau. In the 
domain of poetry he was regarded only next to Ameer Khusrau. He dux at 
Daulatabad (1336 A.D ) and was burned in Rauza. It will require a separa l 
section to account for the contemporary saints of Daulatabad I bey belonged 
to the various Sufi orders and the most celebrated among them were kbawaj 
/jr Zari Baksh. Ins brother Khawaja Burhanuddin Gbanb, Khawajp Aunuddm 
and Shah Kaju Qattal. the father of Syed Gesudraz ol Ciulbarga. 

It should be noted that the poet Khusrau was 43 years old when ^buddm 
attacked Deogm for the first time (1296). It seems, the poet had vis,ted Deo m 
more than once. Probably, for the first time with Qutubtiddm Mubarak Shah 
in ]fix A D. and later with Prince Jaunit Khan {Mohammad Tughlaql when 
he attacked Warangal via PeOgiri in 1323 A.D. But Badaun, s mention tha 
Ameer Khusrau accompanied Malik Kaftu during the cxpcdlUo, to 

Deogm in 1308 A.D.. may not be accepted as there is no allusion to in Amu. 

Khusrau’s writings. , . , . 

f tnallv it mav be added that in the context ol the Deccan and particularly o 
Dcogiri Ameer Khusrau'* works like Khazainal Futuh. the mathnaw, Deval 
Runf-va-Khizr Khan and Nuh-sipehr are of great historical value even today. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 Prathssihan, the ancient capital of the And liras or modern Paithan is situated at about a 
distance of forty miles from Aurangabad, In the Pah books which contain accounts of the 
journey of the wandering monks, references to this ancient city of India are to be found. 
It is. mentioned there as a flourishing city situated on the banks of Godavari, Prathisthan 
was specially noted for its textiles, embroidery work and various kinds of heads, exportable 
commodities to the markets of Greece. Rome and Egypt, 

2 Imperial Gaselier of India P 305 

3 The intercourse between South India and Persia in the first pari of the 7th Century A.D. is 
attested by one of the paintings m ihe ceiling of Cave No. I Ajania. It portrays Khusrau II 
and his consort Shir in and Pulckesin \ 1 receiving a Persian embassy, 

4 K, S. UdI : History of the Khaljis. P 38. 

5 The famous author of an astronomical treatise "Sidhariha Siromani" He must have been 
bom in 1114 YD 

6 HI I P 34T 

horn in 1114 A.D 6, LG.L P. 341 

7. h was in the reign of Rudrama Devi that the Venetian traveller Marco Polo visited the East 
Coast of India. He records not only that a woman had been reigning over that country tor 
forty years, but that ‘She had administered her realm as well as her husband did, or belter + 
and she was a lover of justice, of equity and of peace, she was more beloved by 
those of her kingdom than ever was lady or lords of theirs before, ( Yale's edit 11 295). 

K h is interesting to note that the Dravidtan and other Pre-Aryan races of India at the nine of 
Aryan influx were much superior in respect of arts. Moreover, she words Slulpa (Craft( 
and Kala (Fina Ari). we are told, are ofDravidan origin and they entered in Sanskrit language 
later. (The study of Indian Music O Gosvurni P 12. 19x7), 

9 K, S. LalL op. eii. P, 40, 

later. (The siudy of Indian Music 0. Gosvami P 12. 1957}. 9 K S, Lall : op. cit. P 4IJ 

10 The Dejhi Sultanate Vol. IV Bhaniya Vidya fthavan, P 15. 

IL Lasura. lies North west of Aurangabad and very close to Deogin, presently, it is railway 
station hearing same name 

12, harm was hardly 15 years old when Ameer Kluisrau died 1325 A.D. He was compelled to 
migrate to Deogiri when Mohammad Tughtaq shifted Ins capital. He wrote Futuh-us-Salatin 
at Peogin itself and for details of this expedition, Kami is more to be relied upon. 

13 K 3 bill. Op, CU p 43. 

34, Sidney Tin The Strongholds of Indian n, 33. 

(5. Pirtshia : quoted by K. S. Lall. 

1 6, A la udd in collected six hundred mun of gold, seven mun of pearls, two rnim of precious stones, 
i Li hies, diamonds and emeralds. one thousand mun of stiver and four thousand pieces of sdk 
and sundry articles, the details of which arc beyond comprehension. (Firishlal. 

3“ Kami gives the name of ihe princess as fohatiapali or Ghutiapali, while a Hindi epic calls 
her C hitai (Chitai-Varta). According to Isamt she was the mother of Sliahahuddm Umar 
whom Malik Kafur placed on the throne after Alauddin's death. 

18, The Delhi Sullanate pp. 16*17 

19 S W Haig C uinb-Hisiory of India Vol Ell p 97 

20. The dates of Alauddm s departure from Kara February 26. 12%) and his return to Kant 
(June 2* 12%) may be determined on Ameer KhusraiTs (Kha/am Trans. Professor Habib). 

21 For a detailed account sec Harni. 

22, In 1299 A.D. Alauddm resolved to undertake the conquest of Gujarat In 3 301 A.D he led on 
expedition to Ranthanhore Next year m (302 A.D. he marched into (he country of the 
Rajputs lo capture Chirtor. The conquest of Malwa took place in 1305 A.D. Savunn was 
captured in 1308 A.D. The capitulation of Jclor occurred in 1311 A.D 

23 Isamt; Futuh 

24, The Delhi Sultanate p, 30. 

25 After capturing Anhilvara, the ancsent capital of Gujarat, Nusrat Khan advanced towards 
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26 . 


27. 

28, 


29. 

M) 

3L 

?2. 


33 

U. 

35, 

36 , 


( ambev. He plundered the wealthy merchants of the port and obtained a rich bools i 
wa> here that a Muck slave Manik was boutfii for one thousand dinars and hence later on 
came to be known a> Malik Kafur Hazard inn Ik 1 became then the kind's favourite Lieutenant 
of the kingdom and for a short time before and after Alauddin s death us real ruler 
I radmon attributes the invasion of Gujarat to the curse of die w.fe of Madhavu t the Prune 
Minister of Karan. The later fell in love with Madhava's beautiful w.fe Rup Sundaru uil 
taking advantage of Madhava’s absence from the capital forcibly sei«d her she cursed 
Karan that as he had separated her from her husband, his queen would a so be separated 
trotn him Padmaitahh and Naina also say lhai Madhavii appealed to Alauddm for help 
and die later invaded Gujarat (SC. S, Ull History of the Kluljis. pp. 69,70), 

K S, La 11 p 234. ^ ( r . , 

As Deval Devi was on the way to Deogin escorted by Singhami s brother. Alp Khan detcale 

Kaia Karan who fled towards Deogtri holly pursued by the enemy. One day, during t ^ 
pursuit , about three hundred Alpkhani soldiers went out on a visit to the famous t am i 
KHora Suddenly, they saw a body of troops advancing towards them ami mistaking them 
for » contingent nf the fugitive Karan fell upon them ant! a light ensued. These troops were 
not a force of Rm Karan but the escort of Devuf Rani. An arrow pierced her horse and she 
fell upon the ground. Thus the capture of Devat Devi in such dramatic circumstances tilled 
the heart of Alp Khan with joy and the princess was dispatched to Delhi tAshiqa-Khusrati) 
A coin of that period 

l'rans Dr Wahid Mirza Life and Works ol Ameer Khusr.ni p IW2 
Khazam Habib’s Trims p 7? Lancpoofe^ Aurang/ch p 150 

Mubarak Shah indulged m the gross licentiousness and the most disgusting baboonery He 
appeared in the court in female attire with finery and jewels. Harlots and Jesters were av 
Ncmbefed on his palace roofs and jeered at the great nobles such as AinuJ Mulk and Qara Beg , 
with gestures and foul abuse, and descending from the roof ran naked among the courtiers 
(V Haig : Canb History of India p. 139-40 }, 

Nuh Sipchr i d III pp 558-5 ( > 

Harm p. 190 quoted by K, S. Lall op, cit. 

No historian noted the name. Hut KhusfAU says clearly in his ode in praise of Deott written 
during the reign of Mubarak Shah { Nihayut-ul-Kamal). 

t a ter Malik Yakhulakm revolted. He was captured and sent to Delhi m chains where his 
nose and cars were chopped oil Amu ui-Mu!k was appointed as governor of Deogiru in bis 

place 


37, 

38 Quiub-i-AIam, Qutttbuddin. Qutuh is the highest rank of the Sufi dignitorics. 

». A piav upon the word 'NEEI-' meaning indigo. the colour of mourning and bring the name 
Of ihe river in Egypt (The Niles) Baghdad is divided into (wo by the river Tigris. 

40 The planet Mars. 

41 Lor a drop of ordinary water lacks the glitter and tiers gloss 
4 > |i mjV re fcr lo Maui ->r Bih/ad. the famous panders of Iran 

42. Trans' Or Wahid Mm» The ods is m praise of Ulugh Khan iMohammed Tughlaq) 
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Awadh at the times of Ameer Khusrau 

As reflected in “RRAQNAMA" 

Prof. AMEER HASAN ABID1 



BEAUTIFUL Manuscript of this particular writing of Ameer Khusrau is 
the prized possession of the Sulaymania Library, 1 Istanbul. It has been 


classified as a Malhnavi and lies preserved there, alongwith his other 
masnavis. under the caption of Firaq Noma, opening on the lines : 


j J J O l>- U I 



Jj ^ 


The biographer of the poet. Dr. Wahid Mirza. considers it as a part of Ameer 
Khusrau’s prestigous work Ghurrat-ul-KamaF and purports to call it a 'letter in 
verse' ( ryUu L-'J >. In my opinion, however, there is adequate internal 
evidence to the effect that it was meant to have been a Masnavi and has been 
written in its own traditional form. In fact the pod has himself indicated as 
much, and has, in the same continuation, aiso recorded the month, date and 
year -even the time of the day of its composition in the strict Masnavi style. 
He says : 

■cU Jij' Jr* jlj O-US" j 

j> j A*** - ■ X j s ~* -j t U 

5 >: C-iAjtj' j gjjt 

This establishes that the Masnavi was given the name of Firaq Naina 3 and that 
it was composed in the night of Tuesday, the Iftth of Raja b 677 A.H. (1278 A.D.), 
and not perhaps in the year 676 of the hijra as Dr. Wahid Mirza mentions. 
In the course of narration the poet has tried to capture the very moment this 
Masnavi took birth and portrays the night 4 soaked with torrential rains and 
un-predictablc winds. This fixes the season too. 

Firaq Nama begins in a formal way with praise of God -u>.) and 

the Prophet ( Jv-, ) : 

iil>-jl JUUj ijylS" ijLjjjl 

-----— + 4 * ---- 



j* 3j-*~ 
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The theme of the Masnavi is, ostcmubly, a friendly address to 

one a. home ; namely Tajuddin Zahid ; but it soon reveal itself 

thereby aimed at describing Awadh (i.e. Ayodhya} not °nlyto e r 

every reader of his. Thus, read with the relevant portions ol his first ru, '- |e ^ 

Masnavi, Qiran-us-Sa’dam. this short Masnavi serves a good purpose of history 

too 

II will be found that, after going through the preliminaries, the poet commences 

h ' S I'embarked^n this journey -Delhi to Awadh Shedding sanguine tears 

of sorrow, alongwith the royal army. A long march ol two months brought 
us to Awadh. The king reconnoitred the whole land and entrusted c 
Iqia" of Awadh lo my patron and benefactor Khan-i-Jahatt* Hatim nin. 

These lines read in original yield a due to a yet another aspect of his Masnavi 
U seems that the intense undercurrent of lyricism has been maintained in 
with a purpose. Khusrau. as he has always taken delight in, believed in sustaining 
the warmth and flavour ofGhazal even in his narrative poems. The same he 
has done here. And it may be remembered the same he does m Qiran-us-Sa dai 
and even in Tarikh-i-Alaee, which is in prose. This technique, apart from 
affording him an opportunity to indulge in excellences ol poetry dear to his 
heart, facilitated jjjJ? smooth departure from the main theme : 


-‘ihe clouds round as if drunk : the drops danced and the lightning leaped 
to and fro. The winds gave form and shape to each drop and the drops 
moved on the shining-wet earth in ever-changing circles .... 


In this dense but at the same time powerful setting the Masnavi develops itself. 
Its theme, as it appears, is lyrico-histonca). Thus after givtng vent to nostalgia 
and in the process telling quite a few things about how the Turk nobility lived 
and felt happy 7 in the town of Delhi those days, Khusrau fixes his intense gaze 
on the land of Ayodhya and speaks out : 


"What a town ! nay it is not 
a town ; u is all a garden. 

1 1 docs not possess much but 
is so rich with inner peace.* 

“It is a town which adorns 
the good earlh. Its suburbs call 
out 10 you, go free ! * 

"The blissful stream running under, 
us feet quench a one wayfarers 
thirst through the eyes.' 0 

“Happiness here knows no bounds : 
every leaf and every flower 
pours out nectar eternal nectar. 11 
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"Look at its orchards ail 
linden with un-inhibitcd 
fruits—so laiden that the 
branches bow down. 

"The choicest of fruits here 
appear to have been nursed 
and nurtured by the Hands 
of the creator....... 11 

"Fruits like grapes, pomegranates, 
oranges - they are all. all gold 
when you hold them ....... 14 

“And like them there art- 
hundreds whose very names 
in Hindavi make the lips 
sweet and the mouth full of taste. 

He names just a feu among these the mango, in particular and informs that 
every house has an orchard of its own and every orchard grows all it needs,’* 
Coming next to incense and perfumes, sandal and ’ud. amber and musk, comphor 
and clove are enumerated followed by an outburst which better be quoted as it is : 

f b I ij Atij aS~ a 4*b- 

pi-d I A 

It defies translation but deals with the fine Indian cloth which became part of 
the person and a decor for the figure. Describing how dainty this cloth used to 
be. the poet deftly uses his pen and puts up a simile : ‘it is on the body like 
moonlight on a flower or like dew-drop on rose-cheek.' 7 

In the same strain, the poet remarks about the people of Ayodhya nagari to 
well nigh chronicle a piece of evidence foroursocio-cultural history ; he informs ; 


"Those who live here are all men 
of sympathies. They arc all 
genuine-hearted, good-tempered 
and well-disciplined 

"Everybody works ; follows his 
own trade and excels 
in his own craft. That is 
how everyone is so well-contented 
be he rich or poor. 

Ameer Khusrau had gone to Awadh on a royal assignment and served there 
under his munificent admirer Khan-i-Jahan who acted as the governor of the 
place. This was the occasion when Bughra Khan, the father, was at Lakhnavti 
{Bengal) and Kaiqubad. the son, ruled over Delhi. On perceiving the extent his 
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son’s excesses and the machinations of his counsellor Malik Niwmuddin 
imperiled the glorious legacy of Balban. Bughra Khan marc k owa - 
and Kaiqubad advanced to meet him with a huge army towards the casL 
was on the banks of Sarju that the two armies met and stood facing each ot er 
Again ,l was here i.c. in the precincts of Ayodhya. that the clash was averted 
and Kaiqubad proceeded back to his capital, leaving Khan-i-Jahan. and with 
him Khusrau, in Ayodhva. Khusrau stayed here for two long years, more on 
account of being overwhelmed by Hatim Khan's lavish attentions and loving 
presents. In this period he seems to have developed a poignent yearning lor 
home. That is how this Firaq-Nma came into being. Bui as has been very 
summarily analysed above, it docs not talk only of the personal lechngs ol the 
poet, instead it speaks objectively of course with a subjective overtone everyhme 
present of the Awadh he saw and felt and knew may be because ot the 
delicacv of the political situation or because he wanted to keep up the semblance 
of an ordinary warm letter to a friend in tact Khusrau made this Masnavi so 
crisp and so concise. As he himself says in the end : 


-c-j *_? 








"for decorating in excess 
scars ih^ true features of a story'. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 M S. No. 3912, 

2 The Life and Works of Ameer Khustitu* Baptist Mission Press. Calcutta, 1935. 

3. In line with such stupendous masoavis as SHAH N AM A of Firdausi orSIKANDAR NAMA 
of Nizami. 

4. Starting with the lines : 
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Military Morality in Medieval India 
Laws of War and Peace 

I 1 

Dr. JAG A DISH NARAYAN SARKAR 


^proper understanding of the ethics of war in medieval India presupposes 
jg^ome acquaintance with that prevailing in ancient and medieval India 
r '^ J 'and in Islamic countries. 

Section A: Ancient and Medieval India : 

(i) Two Principles of mser-state warfare : 

Rules of morality did not grow m a day. Undeterred by ethical considerations 
Ihc early Aryans relentlessly carried fire and sword to their enem.es, so as to 
get the key to land, sunlight, water and life'.' As among the Hittites and As* 
Syrians, prisoners of war were captured in India. 11 was only slowly that a mo a 
SL> erew in .he Vcdic nnd epic periods. War came to have a moral 
justification. It was not merely a war for booty treasure or land lt was a 
righteous war’, waged for the extermination of the heathens, defence ol ruth 
and rights. The Upanishadic ideals, constituting a landmark in ^e growth of 
ethical ideas, anticipated the epic laws of war and peace and Buddhist ethtca 
code However, though regarded as an evil and a crime, war continued. But 
maxims of righteous warfare came to be formulated. Basham thinks that the 
human ideals of warfare in ancient India were perhaps unapproached by any 

other ancient civilization. 4 ... „ . r ~, ,u. 

War was enjoined bv ancicn. Indian thinkers only as the last resort for the King 
when all other means proved abortive. But after the declaration of war and 
on the battlefield and after the challenge by the enemy, he must not show any 

indifference in prosecuting it. » 

Generally speaking two contradictory conceptions of rules and principles o 

itiler-stale warfare arc noticeable among the Hindus m ancient and medieval 
Indian literature : first, the concept of Dharma-Yuddha or code of chivalrous 
lighting, conducted according to the dictates of morality : second, the concept ol 
Kuut- Yu ddk a or war conducted against dictates o! morality. 

The idea of Dharma- Yuddha was enunciated and prescribeu by the Brahmuna 
canonists and the Dhunnasastms. Such prescriptions constitute a landmark 
in ihc history of warfare in ancient and medieval India. This has been regarded 
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Plat? B 

Diagram of Battle Formation of Mongol Invaders. 

(Adapted from diagrams in " Adat^iiPHurivwash-Stnjja'ath"' by Mubarak Shah written in 
the 13th century A D. and edited and published by A + hmad Suhailj Khwansari). 
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Plate C 

Diagram of Battle Formation of Indians, 

{adapted from diagrams in "Adab-ul^Hurb-was^hujaVth” by Mubarak Shah written in 
the !3lh century A.D. and edited and published by A'hinad Suhaiti Khwansari). 
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as the first notable attempt to humanize the inevitable brutalities of warfare by 
imposing a law of individual duties upon the fighting class’. This would show 
that the conception of certain eternal or humane laws governing war and peace 
was quite well-known in ancient and medieval India among the Hindus. Thus 
Manu ordains that the Kshatriya. lighting on the battlefield and “remembering 
the duties of honourable men”, shall not deviate “from the blameless eternal 
law of warriors”. Among the norms of lighting one was, that certain types of 
weapons were prohibited in war: concealed weapons, poisoned arrow, barbed or 
Haming shafts. Secondly, certain classes of persons were considered inviolable : 
a person (i> standing on the ground, (ii) a eunuch or deformed, (iii) a supplicant 
with folded palms (anjali, a sign of humiliation), (iv) with dishevelled hair, 
(v) seated, (vi) who says ‘I am yours’, i.e., one surrendering, (vii) sleeping, 
(viii) without armour, (ix) naked. (x) deprived of weapons or unarmed, (xi) a mere 
spectator or onlooker, not lighting, (xii) engaged in fighting another, (xiii) in 
difficulties regarding weapons, (xiv) in distress, (xv) severely wounded, (xvi) who 
is terrified, (xvii) who has turned back or retreated. Yajnavalka’s inhibitions 
regarding persons not to be killed are also similar. The Sukranilisara adds to 
this list a person who is drinking waiter, taking food and busy with another 
matter. The old man. the infant, the woman as well as the king, when alone, 
arc not to be killed. But Sukracharya says there is no deviation from the path of 
morality if one kills another by applying the prescribed methods. 

On the other hand, the authors of the science of polity (Arthasastra), of whom 
Kautilya was the mouthpiece, while referring to righteous warfare, also formu¬ 
lated the concept of Kuta Yuddha or war conducted against dictates of morality 
i.e., treacherous and even barbarous warfare. Thus Kautilya classifies fighting in 
three ways : 

(a) open or clean or righteous fight in the place and time agreed upon 
indicated (prakasayuddha or dharmistha )„ 

(b) concealed fighting using tactics (Kuta Yuddha). and 

(c) silent fight (tusnim yuddha), using secret agents for enticing or killing 
enemy officers. 

War was also classified in three categories: the first Dharmavijaya, identical with 
Dhannayuddha ; the second and the third A sura Vijayti and Lttbltu Vijaya to be 
equated with Kutayuddha . 

The righteous type of war should be adopted by a ruler possessing the advantage 
of superior force and resources and of favourable place and time and capable of 
making preliminary applications of intrigues, A ruler may resort to the un¬ 
righteous type of war if these advantages do not exist, i.e., Kautilya did not 
favour the use of stratagems in warfare except by a weak king. Thus, a ruler 
might adopt tricks in attacking the enemy in a disadvantageous position, nullify 
a treaty, already concluded, by treachery and violence, use treachery and wea¬ 
pons of violence in capturing a fort, or apply weapons of poison, fire and sword 
besides secret weapons prepared with substances, vegetahle, mineral and organic. 

Among early medieval writers. Kamandaka, Agni Purarni and Sukranitisaru 
dw'dl upon Kutayuddha. According to Sukracharya there is no warfare which 
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extirpates a powerful enemy as the Kulayuddha. It was appreciated and used 
by Rama (against Vali). Krishna, Indr a and other Gods. One should inspire 
confidence in the enemy hy sweet smiling face, soft words.^ confessj 
service, gifts, humiliation, praise, good offices as well ^ oaffis^ One shou d 
study the enemy’s defects with “a mind sharp as the razor The wise should 
place insult or humiliation in the front and honour or glory at the back tn order 
to fulfil his desired object, It is folly to lose one's object' 

Uksmidhara, the Minister of War and Peace of the Gahadavafc King Gov mda- 
chandra. sets his face against Kuta-Yuddha and would have only l 
vutUhtt. Chandesvara follows Maim’s inhibitions in the use of concealed 
weapons, poisoned or barbed arrow, ilaming shafts. In general, n b *; “ 
that although clean fighting was esteemed ,n theory, treacherous fight tound 

full scope in practice. 5 r . ;thi i„ r lr . 

Ancient Chinese writers also enunciated the conception ot war very sim lar to 
that of kulayuddha. Sun T/.u holds ‘AH war is based on deception . In discus¬ 
sing 'the strategists' keys to victory’, he advises : ‘when he (enemy) is united 
divide him* and attack when he is unprepared ; sally out when he does not 
expect you'. In the same strain Chang Yii says : Sometimes drive a wedge 
between a sovereign and his ministers : on other occasions separate his allies 
from him. Make them mutually suspicious so that they drift apart. Then you 
can plot against them. An army, saysTs’ao Ts’ao ‘cannot be run according to 
rules of etiquette. Tu Mu says : ‘As far as propriety, laws and decrees are 
concerned, the army has its own code, which it ordinarily follows. II these arc 
made identical with those used in governing a state the officers will be hewil- 
dered'. Chan Yii observes : 'Benevolence and righteousness may be used to 
govern a state but cannot be used to administer an army. Expediency and 
flexibility are used in administering an army, but cannot be used in governing 
a state.** 

f Ui Law of Belligerertis 

Ancient Indian writers outlined the Law or Belligerents and gave an elaborate 
and practical account of the law of Nations about Friends. Foes. Neutrals. 
Expeditions. Treaties. Truces. Battles and Capitulations. 


Munu first defines the characteristics of enemy, friend and neutral. Who is an 
enemy ? One's immediate neighbour as well as the adherents ol that cnemy_ 
Who is a friend ? The immediate neighbour of the enemy. Who is a neutral 
A king who is 'beyond both’. Next, Manu advises the King to win them over by 
conciliation* and other expedients (perhaps meaning dissension, liberality 
or bribery) severally as well as collectively, as also by valour (or prowess or 
force) and policy, i.e.. by conciliation and war. The Sukramtium, lays down a 
system of military morality which may be compared with what is called Enemy 
Character. 1 le urges that any and every enemy is to be killed, even the Brahman 
or an embryonic child (or infant) though ordinary shastric injunctions prescribe 
purifuctory penances on the man who kills them. Anyone who assumes the 
enemy character is to be considered an enemy. 
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Ancient and medieval Indian theorists like Kautilya, Mann and Sukra define 
the six attributes (sadgmyam) of statecraft or policy in respect of foreign 
relations. This is associated with the theory of rajamandala (Circle of Kings). 
Manu urges the king to constantly ponder over these six tactics or measures of 
policy. These are to be adopted by the King ‘after having fully considered his 
business' : 

(i) peace or alliance (sandhi), to be followed when one is weaker than the enemy, 
di) war ( vigraha) to be resorted to if one is stronger, (hi) expedition or march 
Yana) if one is very strong, (iv) encampment or halt taking a position or cover of 
besieging f asana). (v) refuge or recourse to protection (usraya or sdimasraya) 
when one is very weak and (vi) duplicity or double-dealing {dwakihibhava ) or 
stationing of one's troops in several regiments or bifurcation. ’ Some of these 
ideas were adopted by the author of the Sukrarutisura. Let us now discuss 
these one by one : 

'■ i) Peace Manu ordains that the King should resort to peace if he is ‘certain’ 
that Jus superiority would be maintained in future and that little harm would 
be done at present. But war is to be made if his own subjects are happy and he is 
highly prosperous with a good army and the enemy is slack. The account of 
peace given by Sukraeharya may be compared to that in modern European 
treaties on international law. Unable to counteract a powerful enemy by any 
means, a king should desire peace in a ‘dilatory manner’. A treaty involves 
some t ransfer of territory or goods. Feudatory chiefs, barba ria n races (anaryas) 
and forest tribes should he converted into friends by concessions, grants and 
rewards, so that the ruler might be like a bamboo surrounded by thorns, debar¬ 
ring the progress of enemies. Herein the Suhranitisara explains the early medie¬ 
val concept of alliances and of buffer states. He further states : ‘Peace should 
be made with the very powerful, war with the equal, and expedition (aggression) 
against the weak ; but to friends should be granted refuge as well as residence 
in forts'. But the work sounds a note of warning that the enemy should not be 
trusted even after the conclusion of peace. Truces (adroha) are to be kept only 
so long as convenient or expedient In other words Sukraeharya does not 
advocate strict adherence to treaties but believes in expediency and convenience. 
This may he compared with the view of the British statesman. Palmerston, who 
once said that there were no eternal principles but only eternal interests of Great 
Britain 

(d) W ur Similarly the account of War corresponds to those chapters of modern 
books on International Law dealing with war, (especially on land). It discusses 
questions like characteristics of war, its causes, kinds and ends, the armed forces 
of belligerents, regions of war, etc. 

War, according to Manu, is of two kinds : (i) one waged for one’s sake, ‘in 
season and out of season’ : (ii) another, waged for the ally. The Sukranili 
differentiates between war (vigraha) and quarrel (kataha) . The latler implies a 
contention among rivals for the exclusive demand for the same thing. But war is 
something more serious and fundamental. ‘One should commence warfare when 
one is attacked and oppressed by somebody, or even only when one desires 
prosperity, provided one is well placed as regards time, region and army. The 
King should surround and coerce the ruler whose army and friends have been 
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lessened, who is in the fortress, who has come upon him as enemy, who | s vcr - 
much addicted to sense of pleasures, who .s the plunderer of people s goods, and 
whose ministers and troops have been disaffected’. A noteofwammg Uomufed. 
•One with a small army should never undertake a 'vigraha °r engage ri war 
wph a valorous man backed by a powerful army If. however that be done h.s 
destruction is inevitable’. War should be undertaken only as ihe last allcrnatt 
(‘where there is no other remedy'). 

, Hi) Expeditions (Yana) for furthering one’s objects and destroying the interests 
of the enemv. Manu classifies marching into two kinds, one by the king alone 
for an emergent occasion’ or with the ally. Sukra states these to be of hve kinds 

(a} Vieriha in which ’the army proceeds by gradually overpowering groups of 
enemies' or ‘in which one's own friends tight with the enemy s friends on all 
sides and the main army proceeds against the enemy ■ In modern terminology 
it corresponds to war oi ofTcn.ce. 

, h) Smdhaya. which proceeds after peace with ccrtai n supporters of the enemy.* 

fc) SamMuya or marching together, ’which proceeds under the King aided by 
feudatories skilled tn warfare well equipped with physical and moral resources . 

It involves confederate expedition with a promise of reward, 

/til Prasanga, 'which begins against a certain abjective but incidentally proceeds 
against another’. 

(e) Upeksya, 'which neglects the enemy and retreats after encountering adverse 

fate’. 

I he description of battle arrays and their purposes reflect the author's mastery 
over the an of field marshalling and military manoeuvres, 

(»|A«om Halting, according to Manu (v. 166), is of two kinds : (i) when 
the king is weakened (in force or money), by chance (or lolly) or tormer acts 
(h) what is done in consideration of the ally. It is adopted to protect onesell 
and destroy the enemy or his helpers. i.e„ it is essentially defensive. It may take 
the form of ambuscade of‘lying in ambush' or ’taking cover It may also imply 
protracted processes like besieging during which provisions, lood. Uc, run short 
and the subjects arc oppressed. When both sides are tired and seek truce it is 
known as Suttdhyayd &$mq. 

(V) The asrava orsarrtttxraya (literally ’support’)or refuge, i.c.. seeking support of 
allies Kautilya (VIM) advocates thus policy (of alliance with a stronger power) 
to a ruler unable to defend himself against an aggressor or to weaken the alter s 
resources. The Sukraniiisara says it mighi either be human or physical. is 
human, if the overpowered or the weak strengthens himsell by allying with 
powerful rulers. Of these there may be two kinds, those who volunteer and those 
who are to be paid or share in booty. It is physical when shelter is sought in fort. 

(v j) Dwaidhibhava What is the exact meaning of dwaidhibhava ? Does it really 
mean duplicity ? Hopkins suggests that this literally implies dividing a hostile 
(? his own) army into two hodies in order to engage the one while the other is 
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out of position The same idea is expressed by Jha, when, for accomplishing a 
purpose* the Master takes up one position, and the Force another. Kaulilya 
refers to the double policy of peace with one king and war with another. 


The importance of duplicity is thus emphasized in the Sukranitisara, 'When ihe 
ruler is not sure of the methods of work to he adopted, and is waiting for the 
opportune time, he should have resort to duplicity like the crow's eye (kakaksi) 
and display one move but really adopt another’. The crow has got one pupil 
only, but it moves through both eyes. Similarly one has 10 pursue two purposes 
at one and the same time, unnoticed (atakshua) like the crow’s pupil. 

He asks : Even ordinary men attain iheir desired objectives 'through good 
methods, good policies and persistent endeavour, why cannot the princes ?' 
He says : ‘It is the policy by which the feet can be placed on the head of ele¬ 
phants' ’Separation (or partition, BhedmU) is the best of all methods or policies 
of work and Samasraya or refuge is the best of the six attributes of statecraft*. 
The aggressor has to adopt both Ihese. No king should begin military operations 
without these. He should create rivalry or conflict between the comma nder-in- 
chief and the councillors of the enemy (ef. Louis XlV's policy towards Stuarts) 
and strife among their subjects or women. One should constantly study the 
policies as well as six attributes of statecraft, concerning both parties* The 
Sukrmin repeatedly advocates the policy of subsidising the enemy's troops, 
ministers and officers by secret-service money and keeping them in one's pay. 
Thus the alternated councillors of the enemy and those officers who are 'perpetu¬ 
ally dishonoured through the master's vicesand are instrumental in serving one's 
purposes should be maintained by good remuneration’. Those who have been 
alienated through cupidity and inactivity should be maintained by ha If remunera¬ 
tion. The well qualified men deserted by the enemy should be maintained by good 
remuneration. # 

Section B: Laws of War & Peace in Islam 

to understand the laws of war and peace prevailing in the Muslim states in 
medieval India, il is necessary first to examine these laws in Islam, Under Muslim 
law the world is divided into two pans, the Dar ut fofaitt (abode of Islam or 
world of believers) and the Dar ut Harh (abode of war or world of unbelievers, 
ot infidels or kafirs). According to jurists there were ihree categories of non¬ 
believers: (a) ah! i Kiiah or People of the Book or seriptuariese.g. Jews and Chris¬ 
tians with a revealed book, (h)rmtshahakakliKiiah, resembling Ihe first e.g. Zoro- 
astnans, (c) all other Kafirs or mushriks. In theory the Dar ut Islam is always 
at war with the Dar ut Harb in an effort to convert il to Islam. The effort is 
known as Jihad (literally ) or exertion in the path of Allah and is ceaseless. Il 
is a religious duty of all Muslims, and according to a hadith, it constitutes the 
peak of religion. It is always a ’holy war’, a just war, a religious war against 
infidels. In practice* however, the jihad means ’a continuous slate of war' 
against the unbelievers rather than continuous or actual lighting. The twelfth - 
century jurist-theologian, A1 Mawardi* speaks of four types of jihad . viz., 
against polytheists {mmhrikm), against secession or apostacy ( rkklu ), against 
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dissension (haghi), and against deserters, gangsters and robbers. The Spanish 
philosopher, lbn Kushd (Avcrroes). adds another variety viz .safeguarding 
the frontiers {ribal. hence safeguarding ihe believers as well). There might be 
jihad against the scriptuaries (Christians. Jews! as well. 

War could be initiated and jihad declared by the head of the Muslim community 
(Prophet. Caliph, Imam) who could delegate the authority to governors. An 
‘invitation to Islam' should precede lighting. War should follow it it is not 
accepted or if tribute is not paid. Sometimes negotiations took place before 
war started. A jihadisl must be an able bodied male Muslim or mature and 
sound mind, economically independent and must proceed to action with “good 
intentions".* 


Abu Bakr, the first caliph, enunciated ten rules for observance by the soldiers 
of the first expedition to Syria: (i> not to commit treachery. 00 no1 10 d ^ T{ 
front the right path, (iii) not to mutilate, (iv) not to kill a child, or aged man 
or woman, (v) not to destroy a palm tree or burn it with fire, fvi) not to cut 
anv fruitful tree, (vii) not to slay any of the flock or the herds or the camels, 
save for your subsistence, fviii) to spare the people, who have devoted their 
fives to monastic services, fix) You are likely, likewise, to find people who 
will present to you meals of many kinds, (x) You may eat: but do not forget 
to mention the name of Allah. rl 


There were certain general rules regarding status of persons. The inhabitants 
of a conquered infidel country had three alternatives: <0 to accept Islam and 
become enfranchised citizens; (ii) to pay poll tax (Jaziyah) and become protected 
Zimmis ;(iii) When the infidels refused to accept the two alternatives, the M uslinr 
warriors could kill anyone, civilian or warrior. Siege of enemy cities, use of 
mangonels, destruction of houses and massacre of civilians (except aged ones 
and monks) all were permitted. But treacherous killing or mutilation was not. 
Molestation of aged civilians, monks, or women and children was forbidden 
unless thev were actually fighting. However, prisoners, sahi (women ami child- 
ren) and refugees were liable, as part of war spoils, to molestation. An infidel 
spy was always killed. A 'believer' spy was imprisoned and punished til he 
was forgiven. Different schools of law. however, differed as regards detat s. 


In a country conquered by the Muslims and ruled according to shariat, all non¬ 
believers were placed under certain disabilities. Worship of God according 
to their own customs was permitted only if it was done without any show and 
they must not he idolalors. Churches and synagogues might be repaired, hut 
no new place of worship could be erected. Idol temples were to be destroyed 
and idolatory was to be suppressed forcibly. 1 * In his Benares larman of 1659 
Aurangzeb allowed old temples to exist but no repairs were to be done and no 


new temples were to be built. 

There were also certain rules to regulate enemy property but there were dil- 

ferences of opinion: 

(a) Ghmimah: (war spoils): property forcibly occupied was to be divided, 
after (not bcforel the victory, the stale getting one-fifth, the army the rest. 
There were also rules regarding property of Muslims appropriated by infidels. 
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<b| Land and immoveable property, forcibly occupied, was treated 
differently by different schools of law. 

(c) Fai: all acquisitions from infidels bv treaty, or through terror but 
without war.” 

t'nd of lighting t 

Muslim jurists including AI Mawardi maintain silence about an unsuccessful 
war. The latter advises continuous patience (after the Quran) to linish with 
victory. In practice, however, war could be ended, even without victory, by 
three principal methods: complete unconditional surrender (unnaiim) of the 
enemy: treaty of peace to guarantee life, property and religion, conditional on 
acceptance of zimmi status and payment of jizyah: and arbitration (also for 
avoiding war). 14 

Law of Peace in Islam 

From the nature of jihad, it follows that war was a means to an end. Peace 
could be achieved only through transformation of the dar ut hitrh into dar ul 
Islam, But as this was not possible, some jurists of the Shafci School conceived 
of dar ul suth (World of Peace) or dar ul A/id (World of Covenant), While 
Quranic rules and hadiths emphasize the tendency towards peace, jurists say 
that peace (treaties) should not he made except in extreme need or in order to 
secure the interests of Muslims. Pledge of security, protection or inviolability 
tamam may be granted officially by a Caliph-Imam through truce (muhadimah 
or nmwadduh) or unofficially by an adult Muslim, free or slave, male or female, 
to an infidel (recognised as Zimmi). who has a legal claim to it. Prophet Muham¬ 
mad said : ‘All Muslims are bound to protect an infidel if security has been 
expressly guaranteed to him (though it were by the lowest of the Muslims)'. 
According to Malik i & Han bait schools, even minors who attained the years of 
discretion, are authorised to grant the union. But the Imam could repudiate it. 
if inconsistent with the interests oflslam, 15 

In the days of the Prophet and the Caliphs peace treaties could be made with the 
people of occupied areas who agreed to pay jizyah in lieu of adopting Islam. 
Alter the conclusion, the terms of the Ireaty were to be followed strictly, as 
stressed in the Quran and hadiths. t6 But the jurists, holding that the state was 
always at war with the enemies of Islam, preferred to limn the treaties only to 
circumstances favourable to the Muslims or military necessity. So a treaty of 
peace was not a peace treaty but a truce. Arab historians spoke of treaties not as 
contracts between equals bin as pledges, or guarantees by the Muslims to the 
vanquished. Jurists differed as regards the life of a treaty : ten years according 
to Hanafi School but three or four, according to Hanafi and Malikite schools. 
But treaties with Zinunis were charters to the ‘people of the Book' living in the 
dar id Islam and did not terminate at the end of a period. Hostages (rahdin) 
were taken to ensure the observance of the treaties. 17 

Arbitration was a pre-lslamic institution. which the Prophet respected. 19 

Comparable to ‘national minorities' in modern limes were the Zimmis (or 
People of the Book or A hi ul Kuab or Script uaries). paying the jizyah. These were 
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the Jews* i hristiansand the Sabaeam. Among the terms of the treaties defining 
(heir special status were : their lives, property, churches and religious rues 
were guaranteed : every male, adult, free, and zimmi should pay the/r, zyah 
(poll tax) ; a to pay the Kharaj (land tax) : he should not bu-ld^ 

churches, not pray or ring the bells loudly, show the cross or drink or cat I pa k 
publicly : he should wear a distinctive dress (a coloured turban, or belt, should 
not ride on horseback or carry weapons.” 

Section C: A Com parson 

There was a fundamental divergence between the Hindu and Muslim concep¬ 
tions of laws of war and peace on account of the concept ol Mad. Nevertheless 
there were undoubtedly certain common features : 

1 in both the ecological functions of war included expansion ot population and 
conquest of territory for exploitation. Wars in general helped to promote 
social cohesion and foster economic prosperity. This can well be illustrate > 
the Arvan migration to India, the barbarian invasions in Europe and the Islamic 
conquests. At the same time there was some difference m the approach of 
ancient and medieval Hindu riders and Muslims rulers in India Rulers like 
Asoka and Samudragupta granted autonomy to several conquered peoples m 
the south. Hence the area of directly governed dominions was more circums¬ 
cribed than the extent of the empire, giving greater stability to the latter. I lie 
Palas or Bengal and Bihar also followed this attitude. But this idea appealed 
neither to the Pratiharas, the Gahadavals, the Delhi Sultans and the Mughal 
Emperors with the result that these stales found it increasingly difficult to control 
the distant territories. 

The curriculum of education of the rulers and princes, both among the Hindus 
and the Muslims, included codes or respective morality and duty, besides 

secular and military subjects. . , . 

t Morale ■ A Hindu warrior looked upto the goal of victory or death in bank 

A Muslim soldier aspired to be a successful gfazi and become a shahid (martyr) 

in a hoW cause. . „ , * * A 

4 Both among the Hindus and the Muslims certain classes ol persons were held 

to be physically inviolable. Thus diplomatic immunity of the envoys or emis¬ 
saries of peace was a cardinal principle both among the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Among ihe Hindus the envoy who explored ways and means to avoid war 
enjoyed inviolability. In Islam this principle went back to the tune ot Prophet 
Muhammad. According to the tradition recorded by Ibu Mas’ud emissaries 
were not to be executed. 1 * As regards common men. the general rules regarding 
status of persons have been discussed before. 

5. Both among the Hindus and the Muslims war was considered to be the last 
resort Ancient Indian thinkers prescribed war only as the last resort ol the 
King when all other methods failed. Islam transformed the pre-Islamic imer- 
I riba I war into a war with the outside the peninsula. Prophet Muhammad did 
not resort 10 war as the firs! alternative ; the unbeliever was given a choice 
hetween Islam or tribute. Fighting was to follow only il it was refused. 
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6. Diplomacy and deception: Some of the principles of the Kuui-Yuddha of 
Kautilya's Arthasmtra and the Bhecinili of the Sukrmitisara can easily be com¬ 
pared with the elements of deception, laid down by Sun tzu and followed in 
Islamic states. 21 

Three typical seventeenth century generals in India, Aurangzeb, Mir Jumla 
and Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I, illustrated the principles of deception and 
diplomacy discussed earlier in sections A and B* especially as regards diplomatic 
dealings with the enemy and seducing enemy officers and thereby weakening the 
enemy. In the reign of Shahjahan on the eve of the Bijapur campaign both 
Aurangzeb and Mir Jumla seduced the Bijapuri officers and army. Aurangzeb 
won over the Bijapuri wazir Khan i K ha nan Muzaffaruddin Ikhlas Khan. Mir 
Jumla corresponded with Mull a Ahmad Natia (1656) to adopt a pro-Mughal 
altitude. It was at the advice of tkhtas Khan that the Mulla expressed a desire 
to join Aurangzeb, Siddi Jauhar of Kurnool also agreed to join Aurangzeb. 
The dissensions among the Bijapuri officers after the death of Muhammad Adit 
Shah enabled the Mughuls to easily win over the Bijapuri soldiers. 

Mir Jumla also seduced several officers in Assam during his campaign there. 
The Ahom commanders in Kumrup defected. Rebelling against the King, his 
father-in-law, Rajshuhur Barpukhan secretly helped Mir Jumla in his advance 
specially in the Now F gong district. Even Bad uli Phukan and many others deserted 
to the Mir. 

Mirza Rajah Jai Singh I had to soothe Shivaji, the shrewd Maraiha chieftain, 
and display smoothness of longue and gentlemanly and courteous behaviour 
lowards Shivaji. The Rajah never gave Shivaji any occasion to suspect that he 
was being used as a pawn on the Deccan chess board. The Rajah s policy in 
Bijapur illustrated the bhedniti of Hindu thinkers and the Chinese approach to 
war. What was imperatively necessary was "to bring disorder and disunion in the 
camp of the enemy". A shrewd diplomat, he considered it "necessary to detach 
three races, the Afghans, the Abyssinians and the Mahadavi sect, from lhe 
enemy and win them over to the side of the Mughals. by offer of rewards, man- 
sabs and grant of jagirs. The seduction of the Bijapur is and other Deccan is was 
a very costly affair. But Jai Singh steadfastly persisted in winning over high 
Bijapuri officers like Mulla Ahmad. 213 

Section D : Eighth to Seventeen Century 

We may deduce certain rules of morality in war and peace from early medieval 
Muslim treatises like Fakhr-i-Mudabbir's A dab al-Harh wa 'sh-shajuah and 
Qabul Quran Khwan’s Faiawa i-Quran KhwanL supplemented by contemporary 
chronicles like those of Hasan Nizami, Al Uibi, Ameer Khusrau, and the 
accounts of Albiruni and Ibn Batuta. 

War with enemies of religion was considered to be an obligatory duty of Muslim 
rulers but it was lo be the last resort. War could be waged lawfully against a 
non-Muslim ruler even before offering the options of conversion or jizvah. 
But marly, like Qutubuddm Aibak and Malik Kalur, made these offers. Even 
after the declaration of war, efforts to deter the engagement by means of amicable 
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settlement through negotiations and diplomacy were made. It these tailed, 
various tricks were adopted to frighten the other party into submission, for 
'war is nothing but deception'. During a siege the besieged were first coaxed 
thy letters and messages of goodwill and promise of rewards or bribes) then 
frightened, then threatened (by false rumours or show of arrival of reinioTce- 
inents for besiegers, of preparations to throw lire, naptha and stones into the 
besieged city). Sometimes fictitious letters were sent to create mutual suspicions 
among the besieged. This has been discussed under epistolery diplomacy 
elsewhere. If these tricks failed to cow them down, war was begun hut un¬ 
necessary bloodshed was to be avoided. 

The following classes of persons in conquered lands were not to be killed unless 
ihev had taken active part in war a woman, child, an old or disabled person. 

A commander could renew fight and order destruction of the enemy even alter 
conclusion t>r peace in case of treachery or violation of its terms. Prisoners ol 
war might he killed or enslaved or freed according to choice of captors but 
they were not to be repatriated, I he invaders might lawfully destroy crops in 
the enemy country, if definitely advantageous. 

A1 Utbi, secretary of Mahmud of Ghazni observes : 'Islam or death was the 
alternative that Mahmud placed before the people', and adds - ‘The victors 
slew the vanquished wherever they were found, in jungles, passes, plains and 
hills': ‘The blood of the infidels flowed so copiously, that the stream was dis¬ 
coloured. notwithstanding its purity, and people were unable to drink it . At 
Birunt says: 'Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperity of the country. Lt| ul per¬ 
formed there wonderful exploits by which the Hindus like atoms of dust seat* 
tcred in all directions, and like a tale of old in the mouth of the people, 1 heir 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all 
Muslims*. Besides, the main object of his raids was the slaughter ol Hie mhdels, 
destruction of iheir temples, capture of slaves and plunder ot the wealth of the 
people (temples and priests). In his first raid he took much booty and halt a 
million Hindus, beautiful men and women, were rendered to slavery and earned 
to Ghazni. 2 * , 

Md. bin Qasim levied jiziyah on the Hindus in Sind as mushahah-aht t Kitab 
The Delhi Sultans accepted this legal status of the Hindus. Some fanatical 
ulema, according to Barani, requested Illulmish not 10 regard the Hindus as 
zimmis but only as kafirs and offer them cither ‘death or Islam' His wazir. 
Nizam ul Mulk Junaidi. held the demand to he impracticable, as the Muslims, 
being numerically very few. were ‘like salt (in a large dish) . and would not be 
able to suppress a general combined resistance of the Hindus.- 4 

Fakhr i Mudabbir stated the theoretical position as regards Jiziyah and the 
zimmis : (i) during siege in an enemy country the first duty ot the Muslims is to 
offer Islam to the infidels. If they agree, hostilities should cease : if not, they 
should he asked to pay jiziyah. If they pay, conflicts should stop, for their blood 
and property are like those of the Mussulmans’. If they refuse, conflict is to 
continue : if the non-Muslims visit the army of the Mussulmans, they should not 
be enslaved as they arc like free people ; (lii) if any non-believer man or woman 
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is given shelter by any, he or she should not be killed, if no treachery is expected ; 
(iv) the zimmis should not be allowed to ride on horses in the Islamic cities 
Shahrha i Islam), Their bridles, clothes and posture of sitting should be 
different from that of the Muslims, 15 

But all this was in theory only, based on Hedayah. The actual situation is 
difficult to be decided on account of paucity of information, Ni/arm has |i) 
referred to the absence of direct or explicit reference to the imposition of jiziyah 
by the early Turkish sultans (ii) equated jiziyah with kharaj (land tax) on the 
basis of Qiran us Sadain of Khusrau, Tarikh i Fimz Shahi of Barani and Fawa id 
ul Fit 'ad fiii) exemption of Hindus from jiziyah. if participating in military 
expeditions, (iv) difficulties in realising jiziyah from individuals in a country 
like India ;{v> RruzTughluq announced that the jiziyah should not be realised 
from a kafir embracing Islam, Nizami holds that most probably jiziyah was not 
realised as a distinct tax from individual infidels but included in kharaj . > 

Ameer Khusrau’s references to Alauddin Khalji's campaigns in Northern and 
Southern India " throw light on the ethics of war in his days. The Mughals 
(Mongols) were infidels and ‘enemies of Islam'. Speaking of the victory over the 
Mongols at Jaran Manjur. Khusrau observes : ‘Most of the survivors were 

imprisoned,.The iron collar, which loves the Mughal necks, enclosed 

them with the greatest affection and squeezed them hard. 'This is the punishment 
ol the enemies of Islam', cried the chains with a loud voice. 

Again about the slaughter of the Mughal tunwns of Kapak. Khusrau notes ; 
'So by the firman of the commanders of the army, bold and strong-armed 
warriors took their swords in hand, spurred their horses across the extensive 
desert and soon overtook the retreating Mughals. In that garden of death 
heads were struck off and necks were cut open, so that the sword sometimes 
reached the throat and sometime the waist. Owing to the .sword of tht> holy 
warriors, the deluge of blood amte up to the nose of the infidels : yet not a drop oj 
blood came out of a Mussulman's nose. When I he victorious army, which had 
girded up its loins for holy war in defence of the Faith of the l ord, saw con¬ 
clusive proof of the text. "And surely Allah will help him who helps 11 is cause' 
it enacted the scenes or resurrection on the innumerable bodies olThcse accursed 
wretches. You would have thought that the Day of Judgment had arrived, and 
that the angels of the Lord were collecting the dead bodies of stony-hearted 
infidels to light the fire of Hell, ‘of which men and stones are the fuel’. Countless 
infidels having been sent to Hell in that extensive territory, another great multi¬ 
tude of them was consigned to the angels of torture to be put in ‘chains and 
shackles' and brought to the review, 

Anhilwara (Pattan). capital ofGujrat, was the scene of carnage. Speaking of the 
destruction of the temple of Stimnath, Khusrau writes : ‘So the temple of 
Somnath was made to bow towards the Holy Mecca ; and as the temple lowered 
its head and jumped into the sea, you may say that the building first said its 
prayers and then had a bath. .... It seemed as if the Longue of the Imperial 
sword explained the meaning of the text : ‘So he (Abraham) broke them (the 
idols) into pieces except the chief of them, that haply they may return to it’. 
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Such a pagan country, the Mecca of the infidels, now became the Medina (city) 
of Islam. The followers of Abraham now acted as guides in place o the Biahnyn 
leaders. The robust-hearted true believers rigorously broke all idols and temples 
wherever they found them. Owing to the war. u,khir \ and ahahadat ' w heard 
on every side . even the idols by their breaking aljirmed the existence oj God. In 
this ancient land of infidelity the call to prayers rose so high that u was heard m 
Baghdad and Madam (Ctesiphon) while ihe 'Alai proclamation (Khutbo) 

resounded in the dome of Abraham and over the water of Zanuam-the 

sword of Islam purified the land as the Sun purifies the earth 

Ranthambhor was conquered in a single campaign and by the decree ol Pro- 
v id cnee the land of infidelity became the land of Islam'. 

The Rana of Chitor surrendered. When the Emperor 'saw the vegetarian Rai 
trembling with fear, like the trampled and withered grass under the Imperial 
lent though the Rai was a rebel, yel the breeze ol royal mercy did not allow 
anv hot wind to blow upon him. Ail the storm of the Emperor’s wrath vented 
usdf against the other rebels He ordered that wherever a yoi/ng -- ) 

Hindu was found he was to be cut down like dry grass. Owing lo this stern 
order thirty thousand Hindus were slain in one day. It seemed that the meadows 
of Klu/rnbad had grown men instead of grass. After the wind of Imperial wrath 
had uprooted all the tmqadduim. (chiefs) he rid the land ol us two colours, and 
helped the raivats. the cultivators of the land, among whom no thorn raises its 
head to grow. The roots and branches of this azure edifice were assigned to the 
grand tree of the grant Empire. Khizr Kium and given the name of'Khizrabad 
Again ‘he (the Emperor) made the killing of all Hindus, who were out oi the pale 
of Islam, such an obligation on his infidel-smiting sword (Zuffiqar) that should 
Muslim schismatics (rafizis) in these days even nominally demand their rights, 
the pure Sunnis would swear in the name this rightful Caliph ot trod. 


In his description of Hindustan Ameer Khusrau wrote : The whole country by 
means of the sword of our holy warriors, has become like a lorest denuded ol 
Us (horns by (ire. The land has been saturated with the water of the sword, and 
the vapours of infidelity have been dispersed. The strong men of H ind have been 
trodden under foot, and all are ready to pay tribute. Islam is triumphant, 
.delators is subdued. Had not the law granted exemption Irom death by the 
payment of poll tax, the very name of Hind, root and branch, would have been 

extinguished', , , 

In the second conquest of Deogir. Rai Ram Deo. who had stopped tribute 
was captured and then freed. Khusrau writes: ‘As the Emperor had ordered 
the tongue’ of the sword lo take as much care as possible ol the Rai and fits 
relatives in the battlefield, the great Commander restricted his efforts to catching 
the refractory Ram Deo and most of his men alive. But as their heads had 
wavered from lovalty. first the yoke or Imperial authority, which is supreme 
over all its rivals, was placed on their criminal necks. Yes. he pul (the yoke) 
so lightly that their jugular veins nearly snapped asunder. But the New Messiah, 
i.e., the rightly guided Sultan, knew in his forgiving heart that fear ot his punish¬ 
ing sword had taken out nil life from their bodies: so he blew his spirit into 
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them and brought them to life again. When all these people had regained their 
life by the blowing of the Sultan’s 'breath' (favour) upon them, the Malik 
Naib brought them to the Baitul Ma'mur of Jesus (Delhi), that they may see 
the life-giving holy spirit with their own eyes. And the holy spirit gave them 
the good news of an eternal existence. As none but benevolent images arc 
formed in the mirror of the Second Alexander (i.e. Alauddin Khatji). there¬ 
fore in spite of the signs of rebellion he had seen in Ram Deo. he took the Rai 
under the ramparts of his protection and forgiveness and considered the in¬ 
verted images, which appeared in the latter's rusty iron heart, the refraction of 
a worthless looking-glass. And he raised the Rai to such a high dignity, that 
owing to the strength of his good fortune, his face was never for a single moment 
away from the mirror on the knees (of the Second Alexander), The Rai was 
indeed fortunate when the Hindi sword of the Emperor became a breast-plate 
for the protection of his honour. An order (sharafnama) of Alexander also 
made this clear. When avenging fate ceased to hate the rebellion of the Hindu, 
the sword of the Alexander turned into a mirror before his eyes. For full six 
months the fortunate Rai remained in the rays of Imperial favour, as the cres¬ 
cent bends its back in the service of the Sun: day by day his honour and dignity 
increased, till in the course of lime he attained to the orbid of his prosperity 
like the full moon. The Sun of the Empire honoured him with a blue canopy, 
and arrayed in all pomp, he moved to his own permanent constellation. May 
God protect the Sultan, for he sustains his subjects, like the moon, with his 
benevolent rays’. 

In Warangal 'every Hindu found in the neighbourhood was either slain with 
the Hindi sword and the Tatar-arrow or sent as a prisoner to the army'. Again, 
‘when the golden shield of the sun had risen a spear high, the Malik Naib ordered 
his men to begin the attack and the blood of the 'gabrs' was shed in the worth¬ 
less Tort even as the Censor of morals throws away carnation-coloured wine. 
The beat of the leal hern drum “and the thunder declares His glory with His 
praise’ -resounded through the vault of the sky. The trumpets of the holy 
warriors raised their voices on every side. ‘Here ! I am for you’, cried Victory 
as she came running’, Rai Laddar (Rudra) Deo promised to become tributary 
and presented to the Sultan his golden image with a golden chain round its 
neck, and offered all his gold, precious stones, gems and pearls, horses, elephants. 
Malik Kafur accepted the agreement which has been described by Khusrau 
as 'permanent and not provisional'. 

The campaign to Ma’bar was described as a holy war. When Bilal Deo ottered 
submission, Kafur’s attitude is very w r ell expressed by Khusrau: ‘The exalted 
minister heard the submissive message of the Rai. His penetrating judgment 
discovered the reason of Bilal Deo’s humility, but in obedience to the commands 
of the Muslim Caliph, he replied: ‘The order of the Caliph concerning Bilal 
Deo and ail other Rais is this: First 1 am to place before them the two negatives 
of the oath of affirmation. May be. their hearts will be illuminated ! But if 
Destiny has drawn a curtain before their eyes and they fail 10 sec the light. 

J am to offer them the alternative of having ihe yoke of tribute (zimmu) put 
on Iheir necks. If they reject this also and refuse to pay tribute, then I will not 
place any burden on their necks but will simply relieve their necks of the burden 
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ol' their heads. Now (tell me) which of these three conditions pleases Rai Uilal 
Deo most, so that i may consult the heads of the army and give you a reply 
suited to your judgment as well as mine ? Weigh your reply carefully, even as 
I weigh you’. Ziauddin Barani tells us'Ma’bar was captured without resistance: 
its golden temple was destroyed and the golden idols, which had lor genera¬ 
tions past been worshipped by the Hindus of the place, were broken. All the 
spoils of ihc temple the gold from the broken idols and stones precious be¬ 
yond description were brought to ihc army chest. There were two Rais m 
Ma’bar From both of them the Malik Naib took elephants and treasures. 

In Ghurrat we read ‘Live Hindus' were pounded under feet of elephants. The 
Musalmans who were Hindus (country-born) had their lives spared. 

Sultans strove hard to spread Islam. Converted Hindus were exempted Irmn 
ihe pavment of itvoh (poll tax). Firuz Shah writes: 'Another favour of God 
is apparent from what follows: The stupid idol-worshipping Hindus, who 
have submitted to the levy of jizvah by way ol security, and whose property 
has been safeguarded have built new temples in the city (Delhi) and its neigh- 

bourhood. . . id . 

The practical application of the laws of war and peace by Muslim rulers in 
medieval India would require a detailed and critical discussion ol Hindu-Musiim 
relations during Muslim rule in India which obviously is beyond the scope ol 
the paper and only a broad reference is made hereundci. 

In a theocracy the human rulers, agents of God. the real ruler, have to enforce 
and spread the divine and sacrosanct Quranic Law to which civil law is sub- 
ordinate and in which n is merged. The theologians or the i lvmu. well-versed 
in the Quran and the lladith as interpreters of the Holy Law and as proclaiming 
the Khutbah. enjoy a pre-eminence and authority before which secular rulers 
have to bow down. It presupposes complete religious uniformity, the object 
of the State being to transform the dar uihcirb into dar ut Islam. Ihc Muslims 
alone are citizens and the non-Muslims constitute a subject people. It implied 
a policy of disarming the non-Muslim subjects and of excluding them from 
a share in the civil and military service of the State. But the character ol the 
Islamic slate in India did not remain unchanged through centuries. There were 
deviations from the original pattern of Islamic polity. 

t he Arab conquest of Sind, effected during the C aliphale of the irreligious 
I Jmayyads, was not a holv war waged for the propagation of the laith but a 
mere war of conquest* {Cl LI. 111. 4), For various reasons there were some 
deviations from the strict observance of the Quranic precepts in Sind. Arab 
rule in Sind as elsewhere was necessarily military in character hut it differed 
from other parts of the empire. 

The Turkish conquest, however, was in the nature of a holy war. The 1 tirks 
came with the fiery zeal of new converts, bent on propagation of Islam and 
extinction or idolatry. The Delhi Sultans followed the Hanalite School and 
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ordered persecution of Hindus and non-Sunnis. Bui two out of them deemed 
it politic to pursue policies and adjust the polity in defiance of the Quranic 
injunctions and the fiat of the theologians. 

Certain considerations were responsible for deviations during the period from 
Xth-l6th centuries. First, the nature and requirements of Muslim rule in India 
were different from Muslim rule in other countries like Arabia, Persia, etc. 
In an Islamic country, it is easy to realise the ideals of the Islamic state and 
faith. In India difficulties arose, because the vast majority of the people were 
Hindus and it was physically impossible to secure religious uniformity by 
complete extirpation or complete conversion. The ideals of dar ui Islam could 
not be realised by constant use of force. Moreover, the country was vast, and 
distance rendered control of the conquered areas difficult. It was difficult to 
counteract the pressure of the millions of the Hindus. The Small ruling and 
privileged minority of the Muslims could not alone assume and discharge 
the duties of offence and defence, conquering new lands, maintaining internal 
peace among a hostile population, and protecting the country from foreign 
dangers, as well as conduct the various departments of the State 

Secondly, the general insecurity of the country also militated against a con¬ 
formity to theocratic principles. Muslim India was exposed alike to dangers 
or internal rebellions and disorder or constant Mongol menace. Internally, 
many Muslim officers were seditious, rebellious, dishonest and selfish, while 
the Hindu chieftains were motivated by ideas of revanche, treacherous defiance 
and self-assertion. The central government had to deal with these two parallel 
forces. The problem was how to check rebellions and to satisfy the Hindus 
without injuring Islam. Alauddin Khalji was constantly troubled by the ‘New 
Muslims’ or the Mongol settlers. Muhammad bin Tughluq by the disaffection 
of foreign amirs. Both had to deal with recrudescence of rebellions and in¬ 
surrections. It w r as clear that lawlessness and insecurity could not be checked 
by mere adherence to an administrative policy whose sole objective was glori¬ 
fication of Islam, persecution of Hindus, or achievement of the welfare of 
Muslims only. 

Thirdly, some or the independent Stales which grew up during the period of 
the dismemberment of the Delhi Sultanate were of Indian origin and not foreign, 
viz., Gujarat. Ahmadnagar and Berar. and were ruled by Hindu&thani Muslims. 
Kashmir, ruled by Muslim Sultans, was predominantly Hindu. Some rulers 
of this period followed a policy of encouraging the Hindus and securing their 
cooperation in different ways. 

Fourthly, the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries constituted a period of significant 
social and cultural changes, resulting in interaction between the two communities 
in manners and customs, religious movements, literature and art. The influence 
of such developments on polity has not been adequately studied yet. But it 
seems thai such developments also influenced the polity of this period. 

In such circumstances as these, some discerning and strong rulers felt the need 
of a modification of the technique of Islamic theocracy. They realised that: 
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(]} I'irstlv. Government could not be carried on by a policy ol excluding the 
Hindus outright from civil and military offices. Local non-Muslims must be 
allowed to participate in war and government. The degree and extern of this 
participation, of course, varied with the personal equation. 

tn) Secondly, a complete revolution in administrative structure and the im¬ 
position of a totally novel government machinery at all levels was noi posSib e. 
The pre-existing administrative machinery had to be retained in some form 

(wi) Thirdlv, ihe welfare of ihe Muslims alone did not constitute the welfare 
of 0\e State. Within the same dominion there could not he two units, the dar 
u! Islam and dar id hath, ranged in perpetual battle array. The baffling problem 
of governing millions of non-Muslims brought home to some rulers the need 
ol adjustment which ran counter to the basic principles of the Islamic stale 
The canon law. as interpreted by the Qazis and Muftis, was not suited to the 
exigencies of Islamic state in India. In other words, conformity to the Quranic 
L aw the rulings of the Prophet and the fa! aw a of the theologians and jurists 
alone could not suffice as the foundation of a stable government of the country. 

The need of evolving a new technique of government and of effecting a new 
adjustment of the relations between Islam as a faith and Islam as a Mate in 
India, as conceived hv some Muslim rulers, did not go unchallenged or un¬ 
opposed bv the orthodox Ulema or judges (e g.. Qazi Mughisuddin) or historians 
(e e Ziauddin Barani) who criticised or condemned the point ol view of rulers 
like Alauddin khuln or Muhammad bin Tughluq. In such cases the exuberance 
and vehemence of such condemnations cannot be regarded as a correct picture 
of Ilmdu-Muslim relations during this period. 

* * * 

I he Author further elaborates on some important Topics: 

ID While in other Muslim countries the local non-Muslim inhabitants were 
generally excluded from a share in government of the land, in Sind they were 
free!i associated in administration. The Arabs recruited the Stndhis as auxili¬ 
aries and used them in foreign wars in Iraq. Syria. Mesopotamia and else¬ 
where. Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors employed Hindu armies to 
strengthen their own. We get the names of a few Hindus e.g Sewand Rat. 
Sumlar & Tilak. Masud raised a predominantly Hindu army to be used against 

Ihe Scljuq Turkmans. „ 

t hough Sultans like Mahmud of Ghazni. Haitian and others employed Hindus 
(Rajputs) in military service, the aversion to appointing the Hindus as civil 
ministers of the State remained strong. 

But after the dismemberment of the Sultanate, some progressive Sultans ol 
the independent kingdoms adopted a liberal and accommodating attitude to the 
Hindus and appointed Hindus in civil and military offices. Sultan Ghiyasud- 
dm (1469-1500) of Malwa appointed Hindus to high posts, especially in the 
revenue department. Basant Rai remained warn during the time of Nasirud- 
t hti jlSOO-1511) and Mahmud Shah I! (1511-31). So the Hindus became very 
powerful in Malwa. The Muslim nobles bad the wa/ir murdered. To check 
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them, the Sultan appointed Medini Rai, a Rajput, chief minister, This enraged 
the Muslim elite and the Sultan had the Muslim officials reinstated. In Gol- 
kanda Jagdeo Rai was ‘the first officer in the State* under Jamshed Qutb Shah 
and became Prime Minister in the reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah. Jagal Rao 
was the governor of Golkonda fort. Burhan Nizam Shah [ of Ahmadnagar 
appointed many Hindus in high civil posts: Nursoo Pandit, Sambhaji Chitnavis, 
and Ciopal Rao, Kawur Sein, a Brahman was his prime minister. In the Bah- 
mani kingdom Mukund Rao Maratha and his brother were both officers. 

The Surs also employed Hindus in the lower strata of civil administration. 
The infantry and matchlock men (bandutfehix) of Sher Shah’S army were ex¬ 
clusively Hindus. Hindus were also appointed to important ‘positions’ e.g. 
Brahma in Gaur, Raja Ram Shah of Gwalior. Sher Shah had a Rajput con¬ 
tingent under Malik Bhagwam. agent of Masnad-i-Ali Khawas Khan. Jagirdar 
of Sarkar Sarhind, 

I lit Retention of the pre-existing administrative machinery 

(a) Hit- Arabs: Political expediency again dictated to the Arabs in Sind the 
necessity of retention of the existing machinery of government, "The internal 
administration of the country was necessarily left in the hand of the natives 
(Brahmans) as the Arabs, upon their first acquisition of territory, had brought 
with them no man capable of exercising civil functions’’. 2 ® local chiefs and 
governors who submitted willingly or after defeat were reinstated on agreeing 
to pay tribute. Muhammad bin Kasim treated kindly the subordinate chiefs 
and governors of ihe time of Dahir. known as Thakurs, Rawals or Ranas. 
In hoth the urban and rural areas the Arabs had necessarily to retain the local 
administrative practices as far as possible. 

I hi The Mamfuks The Mumiuk Sultans were more preoccupied with problems 
of expansion and defence than with those of administrative organization. The 
state resembled an army of occupation and was mainly military. So the details 
or local government and revenue were left unaltered in practice. 

(iii) Expediency in Religious Policy: 

As in administration, so also in the field of religion, orthodoxy was consider¬ 
ably relaxed in Sind. 

The mlidels of Sind were treated w ith much consideration, ait least in the initial 
stages of the Arab rule. 

During the period of the dismemberment of the Sultanate we gel a few isolated 
instances of religious toleration. Some liberal rulers, who regarded the good 
of alt sections of the people and not only of ruling community as paramount, 
laid down a new ideal of statecraft. 

(a) Kashmir: 

King Zainul Abidin known as "Bndshah" (1420-70) was a learned man well- 
versed in different languages (Persian. Sanskrit. Tibetan, etc.), and patronised 
scholars. Hindu and Muslim, and had Arabic and Persian books translated 
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into the local languages and ihe Mahabharata and the Rajataranqiiu into Pcr- 
sian. He anticipated Akbar in many ways. 

Sultan Mahmud Khalji was "polite. brave, just and learned, and during his 
reign hts subjects. Muhummedan as well as Hindu, were happy and maintained 
a friendly intercourse with each other."' 1 * 


Malik Mufarrah known also as Rasti Khan and Furhut ul Mulk. viceroy 
(1377-91), appointed by Firuz Tughluq, encouraged the Hindu religion ant 
promoted rather than suppressed the worship of idol. 

(d) Firoz Shah Bahmani (1397-1422) was no rigid Muslim He had numerous 
wives of various nationalities and '‘respected the tenets of all religions . 


Yusuf Adi l Shah of Ki input, who adopted the Shi a faith, permuted each 
person the free exercise of the doctrine -my lailh for myself and your faith 
for yourself which at length gave universal satisfaction. 

ifj HemyiL i ■ 

“The general attitude of Muslim rulers of Bengal to their Hindu subjects, 
was one of toleration, individual kings apart." u 

Shiah kings adopted liberal attitudes and policies in the government ot the 

Slates, 

4 tv 1 I )c vial kins from Canon Law: . 

Deviations from the canon law were made by Alauddm Khalji and , • u aroma 
bin Tughlaq. Both warned the theologians to keep their hands oft troll 

L:iw (a) .he Sultan couldclaim only I IS «< 

But both Alauddm Khalji and Muhammad bin lughlaq took li lUAb) 
rate of K ha raj was 10% of the produce. But Alauddm rattedIt.to , 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq to 20%. Both again levied abwabs (cesses) in excess 

of the sanctioned amount. . . t „ 

Huts the author concludes that during the pre-Akbar period the orthodox 
theocratic character of the Islamic Slate was modified or diluted by political 
expediency. 
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Khaljies are Afghans 


Prof. Abdul Hnyy Habibk 


jn the Indian Historical Congress, hdd in 1939. one of the speakers mentioned 
that i he Khaljies were not Turks, and his studies were published in ihe proceed¬ 
ings of the Indian History Congress. Before ihis Edward Thomas in his “The 
Chronicles of (he Pa than Kings of Delhi," published in 1871 in London, re¬ 
calls that from 1193 to IS54 AT)., the Delhi Sultans were Pathan Afghan Kings 
ruled over the Delhi throne. r Sir VVolseley Haig discusses in his third volume 
of the Cambridge History of India published in 1928 AT). “Turks and Afghans 
in India 1 ' and says generally that the Khaljies were related to Afghans and 
adding that they were Turks 2 who adhered to Afghan customs and lived in 
the (.Jarniseer area of Afghanistan. 

Round about 602 H , and after the death of the Ghorid emperor Mu rzz-ud-Din 
Mohammad Sam, a number of Afghans, some of whom were of the Paxto 
speaking Afghan origin and others belonging to the Turkish race were brought 
up in Afghan courts and got mixed with Afghans. Therefore scholars like 
Thomas and his predecessors consider them Afghans even if related to Turks 
or Arabs. For example* when Khazir Khan, the son of Malik Su lay man con¬ 
quered Delhi in 817 H. he and Ins followers (according to Muhammad Qasim 
Firishnu considered themselves to be the defendants oflhe Prophet Muhammad. 
Vahya* son of Ahmad Sahrandi who wrote Tarikh-e-Mubarak-Shahi in 838 II 
in i he name of his son Mu bark shah, and other historians tike Shanis-Siraj 
Afif in Tarikh-c-Fcrozshahi and Abdul-Qadn Badayunk the author of Munta- 
khgb-Ut-Tawarikh also consider this dynisty to be Sayyids or the deeendanls 
of Muhammad the Prophet. But Muhammad Qasim Firishta says: “before 
this, Malik Sulayman never claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad/' 1 The same subject has also been referred to by Mawlawi Ahmad 
All Hindi/ Zaka'-Ullah die modern Indian historian manifests that Malik 
Su layman and his son were Afghans and not Sayyids of the Arabic race. * 

This article concentrates only on the KJhalji and on the rebutment that they 
arc linked to I he Turks. From the available historical and linguistic reasoning 
it may be said that Khalji is the present Ghalji and js the name of certain Afghan 
tribes. This root is present in Gharj, Gharcha, Ghalcha and other historical 
words, and "gh“ has converted to "kh” and Ghalji has been mispronounced 
Khalji, This change is seen in the texts of the third, fourth and following 
centuries of the Hijra, 
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According to Minhaj Siraj there were over I 5 great Khalji rulers from Win H. 
o awards over India spreading Khurasanian and Islamic culture all over northern 
India and the highlands of North Bengal." Once again the Khaljies ruled 
over Delhi front 689 to 72t> H. These rulers all were the Ghaljis ol Afghanistan. 
Several places are still known in Afghanistan as Khalaj. such as the Khalui 
(near Gizew ot' Rozgan. north of Kandahar), the Khalai ’ of (Milmand Valley) 
and the Khulaj ©fGhazna. which Yaqut also mentions* as being near Ghazni 
in the land of Zabulisian. 

J-roni the view point of linguistic analysis, Khalji. Ghulji or Ghalzi are Oharzav, 
the mountain-dwellers. (In Paxto Char means a mountain and Zay born of.) 

In the tale of Kak Kohzad (Mulhaqal-e-Shahnama Vol. 5 page 33) they are 
of Afghan descent and, according to this author, he lived in Zabu! (between 
Ghazni and Hilmand) in the plain which is linked with Htndwan. They are 
said to be tent dwellers. Kohzad is the translation of the Paxto Gharzay and 
die Ghalji (Kohzad.) Tent dwellers even to-day live in the same manner in 
ihis region Just as in Paxto this ancient word is (Gharzay-Ghalji-Khalji) in 
Arabic it is written Gharj. and Kohzad in Dari has the same structure and 
meaning. The term is so old that Panini, the founder of Sanskrit grammer 
(about 350 B.t' l has called the tribes of central and northern Rohtta-Giri- 
Mmdu Kush, as "Rohita G tries” ot mountaineers. 9 which means Kohzad or 

Gharzay-Khalji. _ . ._ , A ■ 

We know that Indians called this land Roh. Hman Tsang has also noted this 

word m 9 H. and after 600 H. Indian authors have called Afghanistan (ex¬ 
tending from Herat to Hasan Abdal) Roh'* and Us inhabitants □» Rohe a 
which means Kohzad or Ghalji-Khalji. In India a place named Rohil-Khand 
,, rc | ;i ted to Rchela (Kohzad) and was the dwelling place of Afghans who 

were settled in India, ^ 

In the names Of some tribes “gh" has been converted to (khic.gkhir Khez Q.r 

Ghez " or the present Saghur. south of Ghor has been recorded as Sakhar by 

Minhaj-Siraj. 1 ’ ... . f 

With much doubt Muhammad Qasim Firishta states from T abaqat-e-Akbnn ot 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad Bakhshi Hirawi that Khaljies are the decendants ol 
Khalij Khan, the son-in-law of Chenghiz Khan But this is not true, since 
historical documents reveal that Khaljies or Ghaljics lived in Zabulistan three 
centuries before Chenghiz. T he unknown author of Hudud-ul-a lam writes in 
H In Ghu/na and the vicinity of these towns which have been mentioned 
here live jlTJ Taraks of Khali. They are a nomadic people and possess 

many sheqv Thc^e Taraks of Khalj arc found in considerable numbers in 
Baikh, Tukharistan and Gozganan. 1 ’ 

Mmha|-e-Siraj once again proves that the Khaljies ruled long before Chenghiz 
and Ins son-in-law over India and their empire stretched up as lar as the highlands 
of M 0ft h Bengal. A lull chapter of the twentieth part ot Ins book deals with 

I fc savs that the Khaljies lived near Ghazm. Garmseer and Ghor. but has not 
said anything about their being Turks. On the other hand, he clearly refers to the 
other rulers of Turkish descent as! inks. 
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Khali, which has been altered to Khalkh by calligraphers, was a well-known word 
among geographers long before the compilation of Hudud-ul-a’lam. lbn-e- 
Khurdadbeh (230-234 Hi also speaks about "Khaljiya''. He confirms that 
there is a difference between Khali and Khailukh and says : The winter dwellings 
ol Turks of Kharlukh (Khallkh) are near Tara/ and nearby them lie the paslures 
of Khali (Khaljiya).Krom this it is evident that the nomadic tribes of Khalf] 
ol that lime, similar to their present habits, moved towards wanner regions 
during the cold season ol the year. According to Ibn-e-Khurdadbeh these 
regions were called Jarmiya (Jurum of Bafadhuri and Minhaj-c-Siraj). Ibn-c- 
Khurdadbeh writes that their winter pastures were on this side of the Oxus 
river (p. 31). Some of these nomadic tribes still go to these areas. 

Another geographer Ibrahim-ibne Muhammad Istakhri (about 340 H. ) writes : 
Khali are a clan of a Atrak, (most probably a plural of Tara k I who came to the 
regions between India and Sistan behind of Ghor during ancient times. They 
had large stocks of sheep and their language and clothes resemble those of 
Turks. 16 

Some orientalists are of the belief that the Ghaljies are the decendants of I leph- 
taihes. (Presumably u mixed race of Hepthalit and Pakhts who have been 
living in Afghanistan since the Vedic Aryan period). Marquart says : Khalch or 
Kholach are decendants of the Yaftals. who have been mentioned as Khwtas 
in Syrian sources (about 554 AT>.). In 569 A.D. ambassador Zemarehos has 
written this name as XoliataiJ 7 

Muhammad son of Ahmad Khwarazmi (370 H.) says : Khali and Taraks of 
Kabjiya 1 * arethedecendanlsofHayatila who had high prestige in Tukharistan, 

The Khali and Afghans have always been mentioned together and indispensably 
their place or origin and race was common. Abu Nasr Muhammad son of 
Abdul Jabbar TJtbi (414 H.) m the conquests of Sabuktigin writes : "The 
Afghans and Khalj obeyed Sabuktigin and reluctantly joined Ins forces" 
Ibn-ut-Aihir has also mentioned this event in the same manner.- 1 


Minorsky confidently writes that these Khaljies are the ancestors of the present 
Afghan Ghalji. Barthold and Haig have written the same in Ihe Islamic Ency¬ 
clopedia.-' 11 can therefore be said that Khalj i or Ghalji were related in the 
Hepthalites and Zabul rulers, since the Hepihaliles, (Hayatila of Arabs) ruled 
over Zabulistan. Their features struck on coins resemble the features of Ihe 
Ghalji youths who live in this area and have high noses, almond eyes, hushv 
hair, and strong features. 

Therefore. Khaljies or Ghaljies arc not the decendants of those Turks or Ghuz 
who had come to Khurasan during the Islamic period, but are Hepthalites of the 
Arian race who were famous as white Huns and lived in Tukharistan and Zabu- 
listan and the name of their ancestors have remained in the names of the present 
Ghalji tribes of Zabul the Kochi Koshi. Similarly the root of Haftat is seen in 
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Yaftal and Haftalt in Abdali The word or Ghalji is known in Badakhshan 
now as tihalcha Gharcha. 1 n Dan literature this word means a simple man or 
mountain dweller. Abu Tayytb Musa'bi (about 326 H.) the poet ofthe Surname* 

court says : . 


. -%>■ *■ ^ 




a] JLi I j J —t 


l > * V 


"ir a gharcha can live lor over one hundred years. 

Why did the ‘Arab (The Prophet) live only sixty-three 

The word Koch and Baloch have been written m the same place m dependance 
of Shahnama. and the Arabs have Arabiascd them to Qufs and Bains, ihi a 
Khalii Ghalji nomads having an ancient history in Anana, Some scholars 
believe that these Kochi (nomads) are the Apa Kochiyu mentioned in Achae- 
meman .ascriptions who lived in Hus region before comminglmg between the 
I burnish Arums. :1 The commingling of white Huns of Anan decent will 
Pakhls (Pax loons I .n Bactria. the Valleys of the Hindu Kush. Kubulistan. and 
Zabulistan wasa natural phenomenon since two northern and southern branches 
of the Anan race had got mixed. It is not evident what language the white 
Arums (Hun Hepthalite) spoke, but from the approvement of dialects m the 
upper Hindu Kush c.g. Gharcha. Wakhi etc. it may he have resembled Paxto 
and certain Paxto sounds which are not found in Pahlawi. Dari. AvMmI 
Sanskrit are present in these dialects till today. These white Anan 
Haltal. IA Wall I wto.ttecktd India (an ZaMistan ^ 

The Sanskrit inscription of the 7th century A.D. lound m 1839 m Wthand on 
Jhe banks of the Indus river near Attock refers to them as strong men who ate 

meat and catied them furushka 1 . _ ,. \ n j 

The Kashmiri historian Kalhana in his hook Rata Tara-namt Hi S / . 
writes about these kings and their ferocious attacks over Kashmir and says tha t 
the Turushkas carried their weapons upon their shoulders and shaved hat 
their scalp. He says that the Kushanid kings Kanishka. Hushka, Jushka arc the 

descendants of Turushka. - _ 

Turushka of Indian sources will be discussed later But the Huns who after c 
sixth century A D. increased in numbers after amalgamating with the I moans 
and attacked India have been called Khans in India and until the present t.me 
the Paxtoons arc called Khan a!! over India, due to the alteration of h and 
-kh” in central Asian languages. For example the Howarazm was converted to 
Khwaraan. The Turks pronounce Khanam as Hanum. the Afndts ol Khayber 
pronounce Khan as “Khun” Vn Masalik of Ibn-Khurdadbdh the name o 
Turkhan lias been written as Tarkhan (page 41). Therefore it is possible that 
1 tuns or Khun could have been converted to Khan. which means that the Afghan 
Khalii Khans were not Turks and we have the following grounds to prove 
this statement : 

I Mahmud Kashghari. (466 H.) who was of Turkish descent and Turkologist 
savs : Theghuz of Turkmans comprise 24 tribes, hut two Khaljiya tribes resem¬ 
bling the Turks are not considered Turks. w This Turkish historian who has 
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■'iudled (he Turks and even noted their tribes, refrains from combining the name 
of Khai j with the Turks . 11 

2- Mohammad son of Bakran inf»UO H. writes : The Khaljiesof Taraks migrat¬ 
ed from Khalukh to Zabulistan. They settled in the plain near Ghazirayn. 
Because of the hot weather they became swarthy, their language also changed 
in which Khalakh is read Khaij. -* 

From this declaration of the author of Jahan Nania it is clear that due to differen¬ 
ces in colour and language the Khaljiya were distinct by all means from 1 he Turks 
and a misreading existed between Khaij and Khalukh. 

3. Minhaj-e-Siraj who is from Khurasan and is well familiar with the affairs of 
this land knows a number of Turkish rulers of India, but has always referred 
totheTurkish as Turks and the Khaljiya as KhaJjies. 

4. Zia Baram. the Indian historian (758 H.) m his book Tarikh-e-Ferozshahi 
has a special chapter where he says the king must be among the Turks but when 
Malik Jalaluddin Khalji ascended the Delhi throne he says : “The people found 
it difficult to tolerate a Khalji king’". 1 *' When Khaljies were not Turks the 
Indian historians aJso consider them to be Afghans.-™ 

5. In Afghan literature the Khalji of India have been referred to as being 
Afghan-Ghalji. Khushhal Khan Khaitak. the famous Paxto poet (died ! 100 H.J 
in a long elegy enumerates the Afghan kings and considers Sultan Jalaluddin 
Khalji (6K9-695 H.) lobe a Ghalji ofWilayat (Afghanistan). 

»<_—** * * ^ y j** y w ilfll-- Lj 

s ^ ^ * or? 

"Then Sultan Jalaluddin ascended the Delhi throne who was a Ghulji from 
Wilayat" 11 

Afghans usually referred to the lands behind Khyber as Wilayat and the Indians 
referred to Khurasan and Afghanistan by this name. This shows that until the 
lime of Khushhal Khan the Khaljies were considered Afghans and not Turks. 

b, Another reason which proves that the Khaljies are Afghans is an ancient 
book tn which it is slated that the Paxto language (Afghani J is the language of the 
Khaljiya. Since Paxto is the language of the Paxtoons (Afghans) therefore the 
Khaljies are also Afghans. 

A manuscript on the Miracles of Sultan Sakhi $arwar’ : (known as Lukhdutu 
died 577 H , buried in Shah Kot of Dera Cilia /1 Khan) written in Persian by an 
unknown author relates a story from Tarikh-e-Ghazna by Abu Hamid-al- 
Zawah and quotes Hasan Sagham : “Kabul Shah Khingil. (who according to 
Ya'qubi lived about 163 H. w sen! a poem in the Khaljiya language to the Loyak 
ol Ghazni", Analysis of this poem shows that it is ancient Paxto which is said 
to have been the language of Khaljiya. This means that the Khalji spoke Paxto. 
and they are the same as the present Afghan Ghaljies. 
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7. Fakhruddm Mubarak Shah, well-known a Fakhr-e-Hudabbir and author of 
Adab-al-Harb and other famous books, writing on the history of India (602 H.) 
says that the armies of Sultan Qutb-ud-Dm comprised of Turks. Ohori. Khura- 
sa'ni. Khalji and Indian soldiers.” This proves that in the beginning of the 
seventh century H. the Turks and Khaljies were two seperate nationalities. 

X L'mil the time of Babur, the founder of the Indian Mughul dynasty the 
(ihalji of present Ghazna have been mentioned as Afghan Khalji and not as 
Turks Babur says : "In 913 H. we had ridden out of Kabul with the intention of 
over-running the ulos or Afghan Khaljies. northeast of Ghazni and brought 
back w ith us one hundred thousand head or sheep and other things. ” 

Further the Khaljies were Paxto shaking Taraks and not lurks. Contusion 
between the two words started in Arabic script from the early Islamic period. 
Similarly the Indian word Turushka did noi mean Turks but as a converted 
form of the Vcdve Kshatria which has been used in Paxto literature as (Turkax) 
meaning those soldiers armed with swords. After the advent of the Christian 
era. Afghan Khaljies intermingled with powerful Turks of the courts in battles 
and journeys, therefore they acquired Turkish names and customs. Ihus 
writers could confuse these two nationalities while there also existed a confusion 
between the words Tarak {the Afghan Khalji tribe) and Turk. Due to these 
facts a number of Turkish words have been used in Paxto from the time of the 
kushanids and the Haftalues (Huns) and have acquired a special Paxto form, 
like wulus (nation), jirgah (a council) kuk (meaning rhythm in Turkish). Khan 

(a chieftain—Hun) tugh (flag) etc. , 

Since the Kushamd and Vaftali tribes had a number of Turkish cultural and 
linguistic elements instilled among them and the Tukhanan Tigms ruled over the 
south and north of the Hindu Kush until the beginning of the Islamic period, 
and Zabulistan (the present land of Khaljies) was considered the center of the 
Hepthalites, bearing the title of Zabu! Shah, therefore it ts possible that they 
married and got mixed with the Khalji mountain dwelling tribes 

The author in the end concludes that Khaljies belong to the present Ghalji tribes 
of Zabu I of Afghanistan, whose original name in Paxto was Gharzay meaning 
or mountaineer. Thus Gharzay was converted to Ghalji or Khalji 
in the history of Afghanistan and India (7. A.) 
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Historiography in the prose works of 
Ameer Khusrau 


Dr, S, Fi P. NIG AM 


khai*s the greatest contribution of the Turkish conquest of Northern India 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to Indian culture was the introduction 
' of a new class of literature comprising history, biography and the Tazkirahs , 

Of these, the historical literature, both in prose and verse, was the first to appear 
on account of a long and well-established tradition of historiography established 
by the Arabs and the Persians. Almost contemporaneous to theTurkish conquest 
were the works of Khwajah Hasan Nizami and Qazi Minhaj al-siraj. Many 
more works were written to immortalise the great victories of Sultan Muizz-ud- 
din Muhammad bin Sam and his successors but only the Fathmmas of Maulana 
Shams Dabir’ and the Mudaeh of Khwaja Sadid-ud-din Awfi are known to us 
though they too are lost beyond recovery. 

These traditions were continued by later writers and among these Ameer Khusrau 
holds a prominent place, The great pool was not a historian by profession but 
he was well-versed in I he prevailing traditions ot historiography. His historical 
ma s navis are too well known to need any comment. Modern historians have 
made copious use of the historical data contained in these poetic compositions. 
In fact they liVl conspicuous lacunae in the two contemporary sources which 
have come down to us viz, the Tarihh-i-Firuzshahi of Maulana Ziya-ud-dm 
Barani and the Futuft-tts-Saiatin of Isami. 

Surveying His historical works historians are at variance whether to class him 
among the historians of medieval India or to level hts historical compositions 
merely a deviation from his main literary persuit i.e. Persian poetry. Professor 
Hardy remarks. “Ameer Khusrau. although he wrote much about the past, was 
not. prirntj fane, by first inclination, an historian. Through out a long life 
he wrote, judging in terms of hulk alone, more works avowedly poetical than 
avowedly historical more works of imagination, than of fad”. Unfortunately 
the above judgment misses one great point and that is the versatile genius of the 
great poet. In composing historical masnenii which abound in apocryphal 
Mindies he never deviated from his main theme and saw to it that the poem 
conformed to the accepted standard of recording facts of history. We do not 
know whether the poet had any precedent before him to follow but in India he 
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was a pioneer in the Reid and we are certainly indebted to him for the valuable 
historical data he left for us. 11 is quite immaterial whether he wrote these works 
by inclination or persuasion. 

Besides the historical masnavis the poet also wrote some prose works which 
rightly Tall within the definition of historiography. Among these the earliest 
surviving piece is the famous Fathnanm of Lakhnauti preserved in the Eju:-e~ 
Khusravi. 4 The poet admits in the beginning that this was his first attempt in 
prose composition. After the usual doxology and enumerating the many 
advantages of waging a holy war against the infidels, and the Sultan’s policy of 
eradicating idolatory and establishing the true faith, the author proceeds on to 
say that in consonance with the dictates of Shara () and commands 
of the true faith Sultan Ghayas-ud-din Balban deputed Maliks-us-Sharq Qut- 
lugh Mubarak ' with a huge column of chosen warriors to invade and occupy the 
territory of the Rai of Jajnagar. the ruler of Orissa. When the royal army 
entered the territory of Jajnagar, Rai Maldco Rana Sayan Rai Jajnagri, who 
was one of the great zamindars of that territory confronted the invaders with 
>0,0(X) cavalry, iwo thousand infantry and fifty elephants. In the engagement 
lhat ensued four elephants and a large number of infidels were killed. The 
imperial army captured sixty elephants, The number of horses and prisoners 
of war caplured by ihe royal army have not been mentioned. Incidently it may 
he pointed out that the Rai had brought only fifty elephants with him. How 
the imperial army captured sixty elephants is not understandable. The numerical 
strength of the royal army has not been mentioned and that of the enemy is 
highly doubtful. 

After this great victory the royal army proceeded towards the capital city of the 
Rai. They soon arrived near the heavily garrissoned fort of Hargaon and 
besieged it, The army stormed one of the ramparts of the fort and succeeded in 
capturing it. They were about to launch a general assault when the Rai sent his 
emissaries to negotiate peace and sent fifty war elephants along with a huge 
treasure as present. He agreed to pay an yearly tribute and promised to abide 
by the other conditions imposed upon him. Having concluded this peace the 
royal army returned on 5 Shawwal. 690 A.H. I January 17. 1282 AD.). The 
Fathnama is concluded with thanksgiving to the Almighty for bringing this 
religious campaign to a successful end. 

It must be pointed out that in drafting this Fathnama Ameer Khusrau only 
I "bowed a well-established custom of the earlier writers who gave a religious 
colour to the victories of their patron rulers. Although a long document, it 
gives very little tactual information and in fact the campaign appears to have 
been so insignificant that it did not deserve notice by our well-known author!lies 
of the period. 

The second and a more solid ground for reconstructing the history of the last 
quarter of thirteenth century is the poets’ long introduction to his famous 
Dhi-fin viz. the Ghurrat-ui-Kanwl written in Ihe year 693 A.H. (1293-94 A.D.). 
This autobiographical nonce is a unique piece of composition which has survived 
through the ages, Its historical importance is particularly enhanced due to the 
meagre source material for the period. Baram. our only authority, is too much 
busy in elucidating theoretical maxims of Balban which cannot be relied upon 
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m the absence of reliable corroborative evidence. But Ameer Khusrau wrote this 
introduction quite unconscious of the great value of information he was pie¬ 
serving for historians. So far. with the exception of professors Wahid Mirza 6 
and Muhammad Habib,’ the two modern biographers of the poet, the Dibaclui 
(introduction) has hardly attracted notice of modern historians. 

Literary history apart, the Dibacha gives a lively account ol the cultural life ol 
the capital city of Delhi Khusrau has given details about many convivial 
parties, poetic assent lilies and musical concerts which were a usual past-time (’1 
ihe nobility in those days. As the poet had acquired rapid fame in literary circles 
quite early in his age and as he was connected with top ollicials in Baiban s 
court, his association with the court life soon became a familiar experience. 
The Dibacha gives us a fairly long account of the educational system prevalent 
in those days and some of the famous educationists of the age who taught Ameer 
Khusrau are mentioned.® 

However, the great historical importance of the Dibacha lies in the valuable 
details the poet gives about the lives of many high ranking nobles of the court. 
An orphan at the age often years, lie was brought up under the fostering care 
and deep affection of Imad-ul-Mulk Rawat-Arz* the Defence Minister of 
Baiba n. Of him Ameer Khusrau says, "lie was one of the tour props ol the 
throne, and although he had no regal insignia, he held the emblem ol authority. 
With his wide generosity he held the whole of Hindustan in the palm of his hand 
and did the real work of government from behind the screen, contending lumscll 
obstensiblv with the office or an An- so that the jealous mischief-makers raise 
no trouble". 1 ' 1 lie died in 671 A.H. (1272-73 A.D.) Praising his efficiency 
in military administration, the pod says that he filled the post of Ariz-c-ManuM 
for seventy years and died at theripeold age of a hundred and ihirteen years. 

After the death of his grand-father Ameer Khusrau entered the service of many 
nobles of the court of Balban viz. Malik Ala-ud-din Kishli Khan. Prince Nasir-ud- 
din Bughra Khan. Amir Ali Sarjandar Hatim Khan and Prince Muhammad, 
the elder son of Sultan Ghayas-ud-din Balban popularly known as the Khan-i- 
S ha heed. The poet has given interesting anecdotes about these nohles of the 
court. Finally, the Dibacha gives a detailed account ol the Lakhnauli compaign 
of Balban. The poet accompanied the Sultan in this campaign and he gives 
eye-w itness account of the military operations of the royal army which is our 
only contemporary account of the event. The other detailed account concerns 
the martyrdom of Prince Muhammad, the Governor of Multan at the hands o! 
the Mughals in 6K3 A.H. (12K4-X5 A D.). Although we have another eye¬ 
witness account of this tragic event from the pen ot Amir Hasan Si j/i preserved 
verbatim in the Tarikh-i-Muharak Shahi. M yet the graphic account left by 

Ameer Khusrau has its own value.’ 2 . 

The last but by far the best prose works of Ameer Khusrau is the Kluizavi-ul- 
Fuiuh written in the year 711 A.H. (1311-12 A.DT This is a contemporary 
account of twelve 1} major victories ol Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji. We learn Irom 
Maulana-Ziya-ud-dm Barani. 1 " (he author of the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi that 
Maulana Kuhir-ud-din sou of Maulana laj-ud-din Iraqi wrote a detailed 
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account of the victories of Sultan Ala-ud-dm Khaiji in several volumes but 
they are all lost beyond recovery. It was an official history and it is not under¬ 
stood why Ameer Khusrau thought of writing this work. Probably the volu¬ 
minous and unwieldly nature of Maulana Kabir-ud-din’s work prompted him 
to write a handy volume of some of the major conquests of Sultan Ala-ud-din, 
\ second and more powerful consideration may have been the display of his 
own prose style. Whatever be the reason, the work has greal historical merit 
as Baram and other later historians like Yahya. Nizam-ud-din, Badauni and 
Ferishta’s accounts are very brief. Among these Ferishta alone appears to have 
based his account on the Fathnamas of Maulana Kabir-ud-din for he mentions u 
as an authority and adds that in all Ala-ud-din fought N4 battles and came out 
victorious every time. 15 For the conquest of Jalor tn Rajasthan, Ferishta’s 
account is our only known Persian authority." 4 

In Praise of Radical Measures 

Alter the usual doxology, praise of the Prophet and Sultan Ala-ud-din. the 
author records details of the first invasion of Deogiri in the year 695 Ail. 
(1295-96 A.D.). He says nothing about the treacherous murder of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din Khaiji and proceeds on to give a brief description of the accession 
ol the Sultan on 2nd Ztil Hijja, 695 A.H. (Oct. J. 1296 A.D.j. The author has 
given valuable details about abolition of taxes on artisans and labourers, price 
control, introduction of uniform weights and measures, eradication of corruption 
and bribery from administration, prohibition of wine and suppression of 
immoral traffic, and promulgation ol effective laws for the prevention of crimes 
and unlawful practices among the Muslims. 17 

A unique lealure of the work is a description of the buildings constructed bv 
Sultan Ala-ud-din Khaiji though it is regretted that some of them do not exist 
to testily the veracity of his statements e.g. the construction of the Kushk-i-Hazar 
Satiin which is now buried in the two mounds near Sin is the only extant account 
of the great royal palace, 141 The sultan also ordered renovation and expansion 
oft he Jam i mosque and the construction of the Alai Mmar.' g The Hauz-i-Shamsi 
which was the principal source of water supply to the city was reconstructed and 
repaired A general order was issued Tor the repair of all forts throughout 
the realm. 2 ' 

1 he bulk of the volume is devoted to the history of the conquests of Ala-ud-dm. 
Khusrau has given details of all the major conquests of the Sultan. The story of 
ihe conquests and victories of Sultan Ala-u.cJ-din begins with the invasion of 
Kadar in 1298 A.D. ' The other two mnngol invasions mentioned by the author 
are those of Ah Beg. Turtaq and Targhai in 1305 A,D. IJ and that of Kabak m 
1306 A.D . u Though Ameer Khusrau devotes several pages to these campaigns 
historical details are few. He is too much engrossed in displaying his rhetorical 
skill, introducing intricate similies and condemning the mongols. We have to 
rel> upon Yahya, Isanii and Baram to lill m the many gaps left in the story told 
by Ameer Khusrau, He conveniently avoids the invasion ofQutlugh Khwaja 
m 1299 A.D. because the Sultan was hard-pressed by a prolonged siege and it 
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was his sheer good luck that the Mughals retired after ravaging the Punjab and 
collecting as much booty as they could. iS The author gives graphic details o! 
the execution or Ihe Mongol prisoners of war. 

The author then proceeds on to give us details about the conquest s ot Alu-ud-din 
m India The invasions of Gujarat, Ranthambhore. Malwa, Chittor. Geogin 
and Siwana are mentioned. Ameer Khusrau does not mention the motives of 
these invasions bul often tries to give a religious colour to these wars though it 
must be admitted that he drops a word of appreciation here and there for the 
opponents of the Sultan. Of these, the account of the invasion of Chittor is 
particularly interesting as the author accompanied the Sultan m this campaign 
and wasan eye-witness to theentire siege operations and final capitulation ol t e 

hrnhe concluding pari of the work Ameer Khusrau describes in great detail the 
conquest of Tetmgana, Dwar Samudra and the far south All the campaigns 
have been discussed with a wealth of details. The march of the imperial army 
the various stages through which it passed and full description of the forts ot 
Deccan it invested along with copious details of the siege operations have been 
mentioned. These campaigns have also been described by Baram. Isami. t nbyu 
and Ferishia but their accounts are too brief to be of any real worth, rhe author 
does not appear to have accompanied the royal army in any of these campaigns 
vet the story told by him is engrossing. In short the Khazain-ul-futuh is a unique 
history. Apart from the contemporaneous nature of the work it gives numerous 
details about the cultural, administrative and military history of the penoi 
and in the absence of anv otheT contemporary source of information it has an 
additional value. The work satisfies all the requirements of medieval historio¬ 
graphy though lack of critical spirit is a little embarrassing. We may saleh 
conclude that the work has all the merits and dements of an official history. 
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Appreciative Study Of Variagatedness 
of Ameer Khusrau's Poetry 


SYED SABAH l DO IN ABDUR RAHMAN 


Vi examined on the basis of virile productivity as well as profound quality, 
ijf imaginative vivacity and rich sensivity of the art of versification AM Hassan 
y amirt-ud-Din Khusrau can rightly claim the right to be placed amongst 
the greatest and the most versatile talents of the world. If Greece may be 
proud of the artistic glories of Homer. Iran of Sadi and Hall/. Germany oi 
Goethe's poetic attainment and England of Shakespeur’s brilliant achieve¬ 
ments. India can be equally proud of Ameer Khusrau's manifold and glorious 
poetic contributions. 

The most dominant feature of Ameer Khusrau’s poetry is his graceful blending 
of illimitable beliefs with the noblest feelings of love, with which all his poetic 
visions, emotions and volitions are enveloped- Love for God, love lor the 
Holy Prophet, love for his spiritual mentor, love for his royal masters, love 
for his parents and children, love for every thing ol his motherland, love for 
his countrymen, love for human beings and love for the beauty of nature throb¬ 
bed in him as well as in every fibre of the texture of his poems. 

Qasidas (panegyrics), mathnavies (long poems), ghazals (lyrics| and ruba iyuls 
(quatrains), were the most popular forms of Persian poetry in Khusrau s days. 
Persian poets vied with each other in giving the best of their worth in these 
traditional forms. So did Khusrau. He had an extraordinary gill to touch 
nothing that he could not adorn. 

T uhfat-us-Sighar 

When about twenty years old, he collected his various poems in Tuhfat-us- 
Sighur (the present of youth), consisting of thirty five qasidas. five larkib bands, 
some fragments and a mathnavi. In writing panegyrics for Sultan Ghiyath- 
ud-Dm Balban of Delhi {1266 A.D. 1287 A.D.), his son Prince Muhammad 
Sultan and the nobles of his court viz Amir Alt Haunt Khan Ikhtiyai'-udThn 
Kishhkhan and Shaim-ud'Din Qiwam-ul’Mulk etc., he put his own immature 
merit to test by following the best models of the classics. He also attempted 
to write a larkib band by composing an elegy on the death of his maternal grand 
lather Imad-ul'Mulk. In the mat ha navi, he tried his worth by writing a satire 
on "barbarous Afghans" of the tort of Patiyali U.P., which was his birth place. 
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In the qaMdas of this collection, he tried to imitate the gijndcur oi the master 
qttsida writers like Auwuri td. 1152 A.D.) and Khaqam (d. H5K AD) but he 
'dmits .11 its introduction that in imitating them his courage was high but the 
uml.is of their verses were still higher, so his wings of fancy could not reach 
.he,! theht. He did not however feel dejected. He remained engaged in making 
a deep oudv of the Consummate skill and artistic language ot the 
writers until he attained the vigour and a high water mark ol excellence. 
Xhou is still imprinted. A copy of it la in the Habtbganj sceuon of the 

Muslim University. Aligarh. 

Wasat-ul-Hayat 

When thirty-two. Khusrau compiled h.s another Jiwan entitled ”W^t-ul- 
Havar (the middle of life) of fifty-eight qastdas. six uirjt at. loi ly- wo qil at 
two mathnavies. one hundred fifty seven rubaiyat, three hundred gh^is and 
several fragments. There me altogether eight thousand lour h dr d a, 
fortv one verse, in it. \n incomplete edition of this was printed m 1924 m 
\lniurh. hut K could not he circulated due to its detective cihUItg. U had how- 
ewi a verv exhaustive and learned introduction by Maulnna t udl Ahmad 
H.il’i/. ihc study of which cannot he dispensed with in assessing the merit ol 

ihis valuable collection. 1 

ktu.M ,u in its preface, presumed and made his readers believe that this diwan 

,.ven hv Sum are tie composed it m the days when he enjoyed ti e full bloom ol 
lus youth it did not possess the affectation and artificiality of his earlier days, 

!! haTat the same time subtele.y of thought, fitght of fancy, flow ^ripeness 
of Style freshness of intelligence and genuineness of emotions and sentiments. 
|hi. hi. also some rciimous. spiritual and literary discussions as well assome 
his to riea 1 aecoun ts of meat importance. On one Harm! lpni.se to God) God s 
limitless omnipotence, Ilis gcncmcily to provide livelihood lor human beings 
,„d Ihs boundless bounties of forgiveness have been graphically depicted. 
On the other hand, he has embellished the second hemis.ick ol h, each verse 
wU |, a Quranic verse. 1 This figurative feature was his own innovation. In his 
tribute to the Hoiv Prophet Muhammad* he not only brings forth some religious 
discussion, but after proving the Holy Prophet a *sr«tual r'-.ysican . the ea. best 
known leachcr' he tries to show that universe is merely a last-keeper ol non 
existence’ on the table of his existence. In his panegyric to Ins spiritual teacher 
Khwaja Nizam'ud-Din Anisya, after thoughtful discourses on the hansuon- 
n,s, ol ihc world, merits of prayer and sclf-abnogation. he describes h,s many- 
sided virtues Next there is a qasida under the title ol theahim ul-ilm tknowxr ol 
knowledge)- based on the model of the well-known qasidu poet Khaqam. 
In tins he nixes proof of his vast knowledge by divulging some ot the sxlk s c 
chemistry, natural magic, physics, grammar, logic, philosophy, schohistivism 

Khusrau has mentioned two figures of speech Which he has frequently used in 
the qasidas of this collection. One is Dhum’amyeen o thax mg double 
meanings). The other is that in one verse he describes the qualities and vu lues 
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of tho admired one and in another, he mentions his name explicitly. He calls 
Ihis art takhallus ham it mauquf( | The qasidas are wrilten in 

different metres which show thai he w;is highly adept in the art of poetic metres. 

Among the tarji'aai of this collection his first tarji’, which is divided into live ties 
is a tribute to Prince Muhammad Sultan, w hen he suppressed the raids of 
[lit Mongols (or Mughnlst' I he second tarji' has been entilled "ain ul maani 
(spectacle of meaningsr in which there is a description of those Mongols who 
were pul to Might Irom Multan to Bukhara The third tarji’ tinder the title of 
run ul-hil.il (appearance of new moon) describes the further defeat of the 
Mughals. In the fourth utrjr 1 there is a panegyric on Sultan Muiz'ud-Dm 
Katqubad (assended on the throne of Delhi in 1287 A,D. j and a congratulatory 
qasida on his coronation. The fifth and sixth tarji' titled as maurud’ul-wird ' 2 
(place to be repeated) and hudiq'ul-hadaqat 1 'respectively are in admiration of 
the most iMustrious noble of the age Ikhtiyar’ud-Din Kishli Khan. The seventh 
tarji natul ghaza fi bath'ul ghaisa 14 depicts in a highly pathetic tone the martyr¬ 
dom of Prince Muhammad Sultan and the cruelty of the Mughals. In the 
eighth tarji 1 there is the excellent alcgy on Prince Muhammad Sultan which 
was popularly read and recited in the succeeding age. 

In one of the several maihanavies of this collection, there are details of Sultan 
GhiyashTid-Dm Balban’s expeditionary raid against a rebel noble Tughral of 
BengalIn this there is also a description of Prince Muhammad Sultan's 
victories in Damrilla and Nagarkot 1 etc., after which he fought in 1283 AT), 
a bailie against the Mughals along with some prominent nobles. In his yet 
another mathnavi, he gives an account of one more military confrontation 
ol the Prince with the Mughals. 1 " He delights in war with these marauding bands 
of Centra) Asia, and in describing their defeats and losses. Besides ihisJte hud 
the sincercst love and regard for the Prince, who was not only a veteran warrior, 
but also a great patron of learning. In describing his valienls deeds Khusrau 
not only gave the evidence of his forceful poetic style but also of his chastened 
feeling and affection for him. 

I n this collection, Khusrau is at his best m theart ol writing qasidas. Hyperbolic 
description of varieties of themes evincing sound know ledge in logic, phtlosophv. 
mala physics, divinity, morals, mysticism, scholasticism, astronomy, mal he¬ 
matics and astrology as well as of a grand (eloquent si vie. 

As he blossomed into his youth, his poetic genius also began to be filled with the 
shining gems to be found in the qasidas. which he wrote after the models ol 
Khaqam'" (<] | IBS A.D.). Kama) Ismail* 0 (d, 1237 AT).). Abu! Farj Rum 21 
(d. 1092 A.DJ. Anwari 22 (d. 1152 A.D.). Zahir I'aryabi’ 1 (d 1201 A D.j. and 
Razt Nishapuri. 24 Khusrau's N at in praise of the Prophet Muhammad. 2 - his 
qasida written in praise of Sultan Ghiyash'ud-Din Bui ban. 26 his two other 
qasidas written for Kishli Kharr and his yet another qasida. describing a long 
journey are composed after the models of Khaqani. The readers may relish in 
iliem his flight of imagination and flow or style together with high sounding 
words and depth of the content as they do in Khaqani’s art. One may feel at 
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some times Khusrau surpassing KhttqUri by composing livelier and more 
sprightly verses. 

In tins diwan there are also some q^das which evince .he 
gracefulness of Khusrau's unique style, l or example m qas das * rme " 
Prince Muhammad Sultan, he has given a lovely specimen ol his ow ni Myk b> 
introducing into it the sense of the tumultuous songs of the nightingale in ilu 
cloudv atmosphere, the gilded landscape due to the profuse growth o the roses 
and narcissus, the melodious songs of the birds of the gardens, the sweet prance 
of zephyr, and the pieiurcsttue description of tulips, narcissus, cypress, eglantine. 

lotus, 

Tins collection also has three hundred gha/als wlueh Khusrau composeil 
between the age of twenty and twenty lour. I he model ot S adi id- - . . 

™ hiehl% nmsular in those days. Khusrau also was much impressed by tin 
and elegance of S’adi's ghazals. He did no doubt later on 
evoked his own individual mode of impassioned utterances but ^ die beginning 
S'ad. predominated hi. romantic poetry. So he wrote a urge numbers of gl»*£ 
hvdo Civ following the rhymes, metres and qawafi ot S ad, ■ J* «**J 

same time a pleasant surprise to find that some ol these ghazah of Hafiz ol 
Shiraz (d 1390 A ll.) have been composed alter Khusrau s more s. omt 
such parallel verses arc : 


Khusrau : 


' bw 


h 


il, cJb- jUlsr 


. w«Pi fje* 13 TZK 

to beloved : come to me so that I may die for your soul : if 1 die my sou! Will 
be grateful to you ) 

„ " . . ^ v Jj \ S' ** 

Hafiz: v> ; r 3 f- - " ‘ 

(If she kills me hy sword. I shall not catch hold ol her hand . it slu hurls 
arrows at me. 1 will be grateful to her). 

4$jfb 


Khusrau : ^ ,^'j jf—* j* 


jI -Jij l 


(They say that thou hast eyes on mendicants. I am pool. so I am also at last a 
mendicant 


Hafiz 


» >Ji } 






--j i Jr** 

(The wealth of ihv beauty has attained the limit of excellence : thou 
shouldest give me zakat (aims), for l am poor and a mendicant). 


Khusrau : 




.V 


UU 4^ 


(My bewailing does not reach thy ears ; although the sky lias grown deaf 
with my v0£ifer outness), 

Hafiz : juT 17 X-J 

(] am that bird, the voice of which Hies high lo the plum tree of the sky 
every morning and evening). 3,1 
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Qiran'us-S’adain 

Five years after the compilation of Wasat'uTHayat, Khusrau wrote Qtran'us- 
S'adain (Conjunction of two lucky planets) in 68X A.H. 1288 A.D. at the 
instance of his royal master Sultan Muiz’ud-Din Kaiqubad (.1287-1,290 A.D.i. 
This mat hnavi deals with the meeting of Sultan with his father Bugltra Khan, who 
reigned independently in Bengal. The text of the subject matter was dry and 
insipid hut Khusrau made it interesting by describing in it the historical buildings 
of Delhi, 3(1 the suppression of the Mongols’ 1 and by delineating the pen-picture 
of tulip and narcissus in autumn as well as the cries of birds like crows and kites 32 
He also gives vivid descriptions of sweet smell of flowers, chirping of nightingales 
and doves in spring season. 1 ’ the rainy season of India, 1-1 the merry making 
festivities with all the minute details of these pompus ceremonies 33 Pictures of 
different armaments 3 * together with elephants; 1 ’ horses, 1 * melons,’'' pens, 311 
inkpots and candles 41 also are artistically drawn. Wine parties wiih golden 
goblets and cup; 4 - revelry in music accompanied with musical instruments 
like chang, rubnb, duf and nat 4 ’ have also been very graphically described. 
In the descriptions of ornamented crown, bejewelled royal umbrellas. 44 cere¬ 
monial orchs we Jind the pomp and grandeur of the royal court of those days. 
The references to, Of numerous kinds of cooked victuals and dishes 43 viz. such as 
nan lunuk, tanuri, kak. sambosay, pitaos, roasted meats of goats, rants, deer 
and fowls like patridges. quails, tihoos and numerous kinds of sweets, ha 1 was 
and varieties of drinks served on the royal table and the exchange of 
tine costumes and delicate cloths 44 help us to know of the cultural attainments 
and of the exquisite textile manufactures of those days. 

This math navi has been written alter the pattern of Nizami Ganjavi's Makhzan’- 
ttl-Asrar but Khusrau has of his individuality in intercepting it with qasidas and 
ghazals giving it a grandeur and beauty of its own. A modern admirer of this 
mathnavi Syed Hassan Ha ram says “this could not be equal in history of Persian 
poetry ' 4 Prof. Gowal made its "critical study of it m the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of‘Bengal of 1880 A.D. He was not happy with its metaphorical des¬ 
cription which he feels is full of exaggerations admits "the historical facts are 
generally given with tolerable fidelity''- Jn fact, when we compare Firishta’s 
accounts with the poetical version, we arc struck wiih their agreement in the 
main points. 

At times at the end of many of the chapters, there is given a gha/ul which is 
supposed to express the poets reaction to that part of the story just described, 
something like the songs introduced between the parts of Tennyson's Princess. 
These gha/als arc in various metres and admirably diversify the poem, while at 
the same time forming a running commentary like the chorus of a Greek play on 
the progress or the action. The poet having been actually been present in the 
campaign, gives us an interesting mixture of the epic and the lyric elements, 
each portion of the action being represented from an objective and subjective 
point of view", 48 

Khusrau in this poem displayed an extraordinary command of innovating new 
metaphors and similes. For example he has used varieties of mgtaphors for sun 

and calls its a washer pf the dirtiness of water a ltd soil if jji 
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stream of tire S' ^ oW ^cd child JUgalloping^ ^ ^ 
king of the world conqueror LinJ arrow ^ piercing ' * ' 

.lATjoiTlU and calls il rays flowing saliva shd J ps . , 

■': S' * He calls the skv Hhe maid servant of the sky. When Sultan Kaiqubad 
and his father liughra Khan sat on the throne, he utilised his poetic imagina¬ 
tion abundantly t>\ describing as if two moons or planets arc in one zodiac cr 
there are two Danis on one throne or the pomp and grandeur of two Jamshei s 
are being sewn on earth or the light of two suns or the same light Piercing into 
two tablets of foreheads or two branches of cypress moving together or one 
tide rising tush in two parallel waters or lwo streams gushing forth in a garden 
II, wo edges in one sword or two torents of rain are pouring forth on land or 
lhe world smelling sweet smells of two gardens or there are two moons m one 


sk\. 


IN PRAISE OF DELHI 


H uher the most sinking feature of this mathnavi is the varied description of 
Delhi, for which Khusrau had an unstinted love He gives graphic d^cnplK^s 
thi r0Vl i ca nital which provides much useful pieces of archeological am 

historical informations. In his days the env ois situated on 
cd bv gardens covering of two square miles. The river Jumna flowed y_ ■ 
h ld |[tree fortifications. Inside the two older ones was the newly populated 
ro!al colony of Kilukhan. Its palace was situated three miles from the old city 
of Delhi on .he north eastern side of the western bank of the river Jumna 
Ins patriotic admiration, he says that the palace was as lofty as the sky havngai 
earthlv paradise ,aside it. Us bricks looked transparent under the bn!I a 
white-washing. The upper part of ihe palace was inlaid with marble. S rom 
his description of Jama Masjidbf old Delhi, we find that the mosque once had 
nine domes and the galleries leading into 11 were roofless. Much useful m onna- 
n may be gleaned also from his account of the Qutb M mar - A«mdmg « 
him its highest storey was covered by a canopy, the upper part of which was 

His graphic description of the Shamsi Haud 5 ’ is also oi great interest. Ibis 
reservoir was constructed in 1239 A.D. 637 A.H. by Sultan lliulm.sh and was 
regarded as his greatest and noblest achievement. Khusrau makes lull use I 
h ,t fertile imagination in describing it. It Unwed between two hillocks and Us 
wee < water was carried in every house. In the midst of it. there was a beautiful 
building where people gathered together to enjoy the illuminations at night 
and the pleasant views in the day. He describes this reservoir also in ^bazam-ul- 
Futuh in which he writes that the building in the centre was like a bubble on 
surface of the sea and the dome together with the tank, looked like an ost <- 
egg half in water and half out ot it' 4 

In exuberance he calls Delhi Hadrat Delhi (sacred Delhi). He never gets tired of 
calline this citv Qubbat'ul-Islam and goes on harping that it is an abode ot reli¬ 
gion and justice: it is the garden of Eden: there is no city that can be compared 
io it in pomp and magnificence; its name has captured the imagination ot the 
people of Khutan; even Mecca shows its revcrance by listening to its name 
and Medina has grown deaf after hearing its foments inhabitants arc like angels. 
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they are well-tempred, well-mannered like the residents of paradise. It is a great 
centre of art and industry ; masters of archery live here and when ladies sing 
their sweet songs, their melody intoxicates even the Nahecd. the songstress of 
the sky/ 6 He mentions of the love and affection which the Hindus and Muslims 
had for one another in those days by writing that the Muslims in their love for 
the simple hearted Hindus had become worshipers of the sun" In his ex¬ 
cessive ardour, he admires in this mathnavi the hot climate of India by saying: 
Do you know why the air of this country is hot ? It is because of the warmth 
of loyally and devotion that (he sun demonstrates towards this country?* 


GhunraTul-Kamal 

Five years later in 693 A.H + 1293 AJ),. Khusrau compiled the third collec¬ 
tion of his verse under the title of “Ghurnit'ul-KamaP (light of perfection.) 
He wrote its long introduction (Deebaeha) within the two w r eeks, He was then 
about forty two years in age. 

tn the introduction, besides some autobiographical sketches/* there is a lively 
discourse on the art of versification/ 0 According to Khusrau there are three 
kinds of poets: (I) Master poet: He is an originator of special style and par¬ 
ticular mode of expression. He neither commits an error nor does he become 
a mystic nor a moralist, but essentially remains a poeti2) Semi-master poets: 
innovation of any special style or mode of expression is not attributed to him. 
but in closely following the style of some master poet he attains the degree 
ol perfection. (3) Palegiarist: He palcgiarises skilfully the themes of master 
poets. Khusrau. as regards himself, says that he hales palegiartsm. He does 
not like to he a mystic nor a moralist in his poetry, but at the same lime he 
cannot claim to be the originator of a particular style. His verses also are not 
free from flaw's and errors. He then writes further that in ghazal he liked to 
tollow S adi; he wrote mathnavi after the model of Nizami Ganjavi and in 
morals he was inspired by Sinai and Khaqani and in qasidas he followed closely 
Razi Nishapuri and Kama! Ismail/ 1 He had reverence for Arabic poetry 
hut had a greater appreciation for rythmic and balanced art of verse-making 
in Persian/ 2 He seemed to be greatly proud of the fact that his compatriots 
could speak all languages of the world dearly and correctly. He remarked 
that Khurasan i said Chi for Chih and Kaju for K uja; the people of Azerbaijan 
pronounced Kardah Kun for Kardah, while the citizens ofSiestan always con¬ 
cluded their words with sin e g. karda sin and gufta sin. Khusrau then lavished 
praise for the elegance ol pronunciation of Indians, saying at I he same time 
that the purity ol the Persian language had been lost even in Iran but not in 
India.* 1 This remark w r as an assault on ihe Iranian purists who were very 
reluctant to write a word of praise for the Persian poets and scholars of Indian 
origin. Khusrau claimed also that many scholars of Delhi without even visiting 
Arabia, had acquired an eloquence in Arabic which was denied even to great 
learned scholars. Similarly an Indian learning Turkish in Delhi could speak 
like pure Turks coming from Khurasan, 64 

In (ihurrafuf-Kamal. there are ninety qasidas which Khusrau wrote after the 
compilation of WasafuUHayaL A hamd entitled Jannal iin-nejat (paradise 
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of salvation) 6 'is in imitation of Sinai. His n‘ai which he has called minn us- 
Safa (mirror of cleanliness) is quite similar lo Khaqani’s n'at“ which begins 

with the following verse i , 

•iiUJlj L&> yj C— 1*^' ZiL 

L, - J W '— 


. ± ^ 'I 


j r* • r 


f - 


(My heart is the veteran teacher and I am merely a beginner ; abdication 
is the lop and the lop ot the heart is ils school). 

Khusrau's qasida in the same metre and rhymes begins with the following line : 


^ - u 


J £ ._-* J 


**-y 


I Ah 


IVIV heart is a child, the preceptor of love is its teacher; the black colour ol 
my'face is the lesson, humility is the corner where the lesson is given). 

One of Khusrau’s qasida*® is given in praise ol'his spiritual master Nizam ud-Dm 
Auliyu entitled Darya-i-Abrar 6 * triver of the pieties). It grew so popular that the 
well-known poet Jami composed his famous qasida lujjat’ul-asrar** {depth ol the 
mvsteries). Other qasidas of Khusrau in this collection arc alter the pattern ol 
Anwari. Zahir l arvabi and Kama! Isphuhani.” lorexampleZulur l arvahi wrote 
a qasida which opens with the following line : 

JL** jUj o & V J >' ^ oiJ * zr 

(The affliction gives the taste of happiness to the soul, thy ruby like lip 
gives laste to the mouth like sugar). 

Khusrau wrote alter his pattern, a qasida which has the following opening verse : 




)l} —“r" 


Jl> J J ou 


-U jU*: 


JUfc — ■* 

{Theswcci tongue of the beloved gives comfort to soul, her sugar-scat tering 
lip gives nectar of life). 

One may differ in judging the comparative quality ol the verses o! Khusrau and 
old classical poets bul none can dispute ihat in that use ol similes, metaphors, 
imageries, ex peri use of vocabulary and art of versification, he had established 
his claim to be included in the ranks ol ihe lop qasida writers. 

This collection consists of many tarji aat also in praise of Ihe Holy l rophel. 
Sultan Jalal'ud-Din Khilji.™ Ala’ud-Din Khiljf'and also elegies on the death 
of Prince Mahmud Khan and his own son Muhammad. Among the nine 
mathnav.es one is entitled Miftah-ul-Futuh (key of the victories), written in 
simple style and hexametric hazaj (mahdhut). It gives accurate historical 
accounts of Sultan Jalal'ud-Din Khilji's victory over Malik Chhajju. governor 
of Karra, successful military campaigns to Baglana, Bhojpur. Kashun. Bala- 
ghatrak, Ranthambor and Jhain etc. It has descriptions of Aland-Din's military 
victories in Bihar. Ujjain, Deogiri, and Lakhnauti also. 

This collection also has a large number of Khusrau’s ghuzals which had by tins 
time become very popular amongst the literary as well as suli circles ol those 
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days. They were sung by musicians also due k> their musical cadence and 
sweet rhymes. They were also circumscribed with the superb excellence in the 
theme of spiritual transcendentalism as well as sublime emotions found in a 
lover's heart. 

Khusrau’s Ghurrat'ul-Kamal was, according to him, the collection of the 
poems of his matured age. It is pity it has not yet been edited and printed, 

Khamsa 

Five years after the compilation of GhurraTul-KamaL Khusrau undertook 
the task of writing a Khamsa after the mode! of" Nizami Ganjavi. By composing 
his khamsa, he gave ample proof of his poetic calibre. For about a century 
alter the Nizami's famous Khamsa was written, poets of outstanding merits 
felt unnerved in writing any mathntm in the difficult rhyme and rhythm of those 
masterpieces of Persian poetry. Khusrau had already tried his strength with 
Anwan. Khaqani. Zahir Farvabi and Kama! Isphahani. and could not resist 
the temptation to compete also with Nizami Ganjavi. His math navi 
Matla'ul-Amvar written after the model of Nizami's Makhzan'ul-Asrar. has 
eighteen maqalas in which besides monajats 75 (praise of God h n’at 74 and manqa- 
bat t praise for Khwaja Nizamud-Dm Auliya j. there are discourses on supenon 
ty of mah over all other creation, his nobility of mission. 7 * virtues of truth ^and 
sincerity."' unity of God. 14 piety, fundamental principles of Islam and its religious 
rites J* evils of carnal desire.* 1 virtues of sufism. K: friendship.® 1 duties towards 
relations.'' 4 courage, " patience* 6 mercy,* 7 honesty etc. St also gives in one 
of the maqulat some useful pieces or advice to a king™ In yet another maqaia 
it condemns hypocritical scholars and dishonest officials. 

He wrote another math navi Shirin-o-Khusrau in the same year in imitation of 
Nizami's mathnavi hearing the same title. Like Matla'til-Anwar it is also 
description of the spring, autitm of dawn and night etc. In between the develop¬ 
ment of the texi of the romance, Khusrau has given some advice to his son. 
which can still serve to-day’s Indian youth. He says that he must be faithful 
to the commandments of God. enjoy the company of pious men and keep his 
heart within his control. He must noi adopt the manners of dogs and hogs, 
not run unnessarily after money. He must be true to salt, he grateful to his 
benefactor : even if he has amniassed wealth, he ntusi remain low like the 
branches of pomegranate, for envy and miserliness are great evils,* 0 

Khusrau wrote Majnu Lai la in the same year in reply to Nizami's nuithnavi 
of the same title. Like all other Khusrau's mathnavi it also has in the beginning 
munajat. na’al. manqabat and panegyric for Sultan Ala'ud-Din Khjlji which 
shows that he never felt tired in composing verses on the same subjects, but he 
always introduced in them some new varieties of style or thought. The romance 
of Majmi-Laila is a fictitious, one hut poets including Khusrau have given it a 
touch of reality. Khusrau's plot of this romance differs however from Nizami’s 
text. 

Khusrau wrote epic Ain-i-Sikandn after the pattern of Nizami’s Sikandar 
Namah. It deals with the military achievements of Alexander the Great as well 
as hts love episode, inventions and other aspects of his life. 
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I ast in ihe series of Khamsa is Hasht-Behisht written after the model of Nizami s 
Hal't-Ra tkar. Composed in 701 A.M. (1301 A.D.) it deals with Bahrain Gaur s 
romance with the Chinese girl Dilaram. Some modern Indian critics and 
scholars have taken the trouble of selecting a large number ol parallel verses 
from the Khamsa's of both Nizami and Khusrau in order to make then com¬ 
parative study" 0 and are delighted when they find their compatriot noct 

surpassing the great predecessor. , 

\ discussion on Khusrau's Khamasa has always been a lively subject lor both 
Indian and foreign critics. Maulana Shibli Nomam calls it a miracle, how-ever 
has no high opinion about Khusrati's Matla’ul-Anwar but Abdur Rahman 
jam, j s more impressed with Khusrau’s Matla’ul-Anwar than any other math- 
navi of his Khamasa. In his Khutba of his mathnavi Tuhtt ul-Anwar. he 
writes that after going through the choice of words, and simplicity ol vesica¬ 
tion. which Khusrau has displayed in it. the Iranian purists will find thun- 
selves mule, and poets of rare abilities will not surpass its gracefulness and 
depth of meaning. Khusrau due to humidity and nobleness of his disposition 
h as always been respectful to Nizami's art but during the course ol writing 
this mathnavi. he was perhaps overwhelmed with a sense ol his poetic genius 
and m one of its verses, he says; 

I t , t 

jcJj - w ^ ^ y 


l!- - 

JO* ^ Uaj 


* 


J -I; 


(Khusrau's grandeur grew high and there took place a tremor in Nizami s 

grave) . . . 

Maulvi Ali Ahmad Khan Asecr has ably edited Shinn-o-Khusrau. and m his 
introduction of 118 pages, he has argued that this comprises all the comprehensive 
qualities of the innovations of metaphors and similes, exquisite use ol rhetoric 
and figures of speech, delineation of real facts, flight of imagination, power ol 
expression, simplicity of style and originality or diction. He had made com¬ 
parative study of both Khusrau and Nizami hy quoting their parallel verses on 
similar subject matter. Dr. M. W. Mirza has said that “Khusrau has written 
this old romance in a highly artistic style in which he hardly falK short ol 
Nizami."" Maulana Habibur Rahman Khan Shwerwam while editing Majnu- 
Laila has devoted 115 pages to its introduction, in which he appreciates its 
chaste and pathetic style and diction. He writes that its best appreciation is 
in Khusrau's own following verse"- : 


J'iJ * 


-1U 


sW 


..AV 


H have decorated the embodiment of meanings with simplicity and flow of 

Maulana Shibli Nomam. after writing that ill is mathnavi is equal »Niainiis. 
adds thai every line or it is a ghazal full of anguish and pathos, Dr. M. V\ 
Mirza writes lhat this is the finest poem of Khusrau s Khamasa. Maulana 
Shibli Nomam calls Khusrau’s Ain-i-Sikandari a tasteless mathnavi but admits 
at the same time lhat when Khusrau writes in U something which eaters to 
Ins taste, he is as good as Nizami’ 5 Maulana Muhammad bayced Ahmad 
I-aruqui while editing Ain-i-Sikandari. says in its introduction of fifty six pages 
that its versification is very clear and vivid. He adds further that when he reads 
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Nizami's Sikandar Namah, he feels templed to give it preference to Kbusrau's 
Ain-i-Sikunduri hut when he studies Khtisrau's math navi, it does nut fail to 
attract him.'’ 6 

Shibli Noniani has the greatest admiration for Khusrau's Hasht-Behisht in 
which according to him, Khusnr as attained his climax in the perfection of 
versification and artistic description. Its chief feature is the excellent expression, 
narration ot tacts. The entire text is lull of stories, but they have been so beauti¬ 
fully written that even minor details have not been glossed over and no other 
mathnavi in Persian can be favourably compared to it in this respect.' 37 Maulana 
Sulaiman Ashraf in his introduction of 324 pages lo it, says that this possesses 
all those qualities, which are regarded ornaments for the art of writing a mathnavi. 
He supports Shibli Nornani by writing that it is so perfect in depicting the 
continuous events and encompassing minor details that no other mathnavi 
compiled by either previous or later poets equals it,’* 

Indian scholars, say that Khusrau s Khamsa is definitely superior to those of 
Mulla Maktabi Shirazi and Mulla Haiti Harvi. w Abdur Rahman Jarni believes 
that nobody has composed better mathnavi than Khusrau in reply to the famous 
Khamasa of Nizami. 1 **’ In the Khutba of his mathnavi Tuhfat’ul-Ahrar Jam: 
writes that it Nizami s Khamsa is a J ia gem worthy of being possessed 
by a king) Khusrau’s is l^jj:(pure gold). This may be reckoned a very 
balanced appreciation of both the Khamsas. 

It also must however be kept in view that Nizami devoted his entire life in 
writing his Khamsa. but Khusrau. despite his heavy pre-occupation tried to 
steal time and composed his five volumes in less than four years. Matla'ul- 
Anwar consisting of three thousand three hundred and ten lines was finished in a 
fortnight. 

DEWAL RANI KH1DR KHAN 

Alter finishing Khamsa. there was an interval of fourteen years at the end of 
which Khusrau completed his mathnavi Dewal Rani Khidr Khan in 715 A lt. 

1515 A.D. During this period he wrote in prose in 711 A.H. (1311 A.D.) 
Khazain ul-huiuh which gives full details about the military campaigns in 
Deogiri, Gujarat. Malwa, Chitlor, Tclangana and Malabar in Sultan Ala’ud- 
Din Khilji s days. After this, he was requested by prince Khidr Khan, son of 
Ala ud-Din Khilji to narrate his romance with princess Dewal Rani, the daughter 
ot Raja Karan of Gujarat which he did by compiling a mathnavi consisting 
of four thousand and two hundred verses. He finished this in four months. 102 

This commences as usual with (he praise of God,’Holy Proohet ,tM and Khwaja 
Nizam ud-Din Auliya. 1 "-' after which lie eulogises the various achievements 
of Sultan Ala’ud-Din Khilji]* 1 * He makes special reference to justice, peace and 
prosperity enjoyed in India after Sultan Ala’ud-Din Khtlji’s successful repulsion 
of the Mongol marauders.' 07 He gives him long pieces of advice also in the 
discharge of the duties of kingship. According to a modern critic “the whole 
forms a peerless specimen of the masterpieces of the romantic literature”. 
Hie same admirer oft he mathnavi says that in describing the pathos and passion 
of love and wistful longing there arc some very beautiful passages which can 
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scarcely he matched even from the pages of Nizami's famous Khumsa."* 1" 
this we have also the sociological details of the marriage ceremonies. ' when Ul 
Una and streets were gaily decorated, tents and pavilions were bedecked 
golden curtains and silken carpets :■»magicians, acrobats, m and 
dancing girls entertained the spectators ; money was sprinkled on the crowd 
caprisotted elephants and horses accompanied the party ; gold mohars. gems 
and jewels were scattered on bridegroom s head. 1 " 

In Ihta mathnavr Khuarau rang ak» a chorus of p™se foc o^,U,^«h was 
of India, blowers. Rai Champa, "having colours like the lace ot a lover . Sc 

a "beloved among the beloveds", and juhi betraying a '’T'! ILj jfSvrri 
To hint each and every flower of India is like the garden ot paradise and if Syria 
j ZU in r«cc S s«n of «* flowers, they would have .rampCd our 

uTthw inathnavr'te owe Indian beauties" ’preference ru the beauties nl Egypt. 
£££££. Sarl^d. ... KM* erc. winch are = 1 ^ .adeiess, 

or odourless or having no submission, no humility, no salt. L 

no attraction, but he revelled in the charming grace, elegance ol thedark aiu 
wheat coloured beauties of India. He has shown a high regard lor Indian 
learning and languages, especially for Sanskrit which was m no way inferior 

Dewll Ram khidr Khan was edited and printed in Aligarh in lTib A.D. with 
a learned introduction by Man tana Rashccd Ahmad. 

Baqiya Naqiya 

w one vear after Khusrau composed Dewal Rani Khidr Khan, he compiled 
another cotterniM of his verses known as Mrfta Naqiya (the pure rernnrrn, 
m 716 A H (1316 A.D.l when he completed sixty four years. He claimed it. 
pfef lce tha by this time his verses had grown ‘bright and fine pearls la cn mu 
of 1 *seas unfaLned by perfect masters^ leads us to be he ve 
lonacr followed the model of either Sadi or Nizami or Khaqat. or Kama 
hphabam but relied on the vigour and vitality of hu own matured poetic 
X Me also elutnrerl in rhe preface that m hrs old age he could conrpos 
and extemporise verses quicker than .he quickest imagination. In hi. : *I-p .use 
he called htinselr “unique* and peerless in ihe realm ol poetry. I hissUHaut. 
is followed also bv self-condemnation. In sell-rest rospection he repented < 
instead of writing on religion, he wasted his time in composing poems which he 
underrated bv caUing i.‘a child’s frolic' and ‘black record'. So he expected 
(iod's wrath and feared that he might be consigned to the dreary hell. 

Tins Diwan has qastdas for Nizam’tid-D.n auliya as well ^ jjis contemporan< 
saint Shaikh Ala’ud-Din, the grandson ol band ud-Um Ciaiyi Shaky 
Among the contemporary rulers, there are qasidas for Sultan A laud-Din 
Khilii and Sultan Qulub’ud-Din Mubarak Khilji, praises lor 1 mice Khidr 
Khan and the nobles of the court. There are mathnav.es on the marriages ot 
t h„ cnllecrion, according ,o M. W. Mi™, hrrs rrixry ghazals. srMarjr . 
one hundred «xly live coupler, of mathnavi. two hundred tragement, and Uvree 
hundred and sixtv quatrain. In all these varieties ol poems, the q.isida on Id has 
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attracted special attention of Dr M. W. Mirza, In this Khusrau gave elaborate 
deiail ot'ihe manner in which this festival was enjoyed in his days. It is surprising 
to learn Iroirt him that wine was then freely used on the occasion of Id. Being a 
singularly pious devotee, he never sipped single drop of wine even among the 
licencious company of some of his royal masters, but he had fulsome praise for 
M and called it 'a purified ruby’, liquid life', ‘dissolved sun' ‘fountain of lire', 
•flowing stream of life's blood’, and lire quenched with water'. All this admira¬ 
tion for liquor strictly prohibited by Khusrau's religion seems simply to he 
an exhibition of his poetic paganism or merely bilarousness to satiate the epicu¬ 
rean tastes ot his readers. Some ot the qasidas in this collection give useful 
historical information while some others have been written in a moralizing tone. 

C harles Rieu in “Catalogue of the Persian manuscripts in the British Museum" 
says that Khusrau in all his diwans forged a chain for the fastening of his poems, 
and links of that chain are distichs prefixed to each of the separate poems. 
This all form one connected poem binding together the lose content of the 
diwan.''* This is to be noted also in Baqiya Naqiya, 

Nihayat'ul-Kamal 

Ni ha vat ul-Kamal (pitch of excellence) is Khusrau's last collection of the series 
of his diwan which he compiled before the dose ofhis life. A cheap edition of it 
was published in Delhi in 1913 A.D. According to its title page it consists of 
selected qasidas, gha/ais. qitaul. rubaiyat, muiaivabat and cheastan (riddles), 
ft has altogether twenty qasidas, which begin with the praise of God." 7 foflowed 
by a n at.' 1 ’ including tributes also to the Holy Prophet's companion. After this 
he. as usual, pays his homage to his spiritual guide Khwaja Nizam’ud-Din Awliya 
and calls this manqabat naib-un-n'at. 11 " In a qasida, named rah-i-rehai.' :o lie 
gives a sermon on knowledge, love, liberality and wisdom etc. In urf-ul-irfan 111 . 
he gives a lesson on the virtues of truth, good temperament, and spiritual attain¬ 
ment through piety and love for God. In ain-ul-ibar * 22 . there is a discourse 
on purification of soul, and condemnation of avarice and lust for wealth. 

Khusrau had a soft corner for all ofhis royal masters, so. without taking in consi¬ 
deration of their shortcomings, he wrote praises for them. In this collection, 
there arc qasidas lor Sultan Quiub ud-Din Mubarak Khilji. r2J Sultan Ghiyath’ud 
Dm Tughi.iq and Muhammad bin rughlaq. 1 -’ There is a qasida addressed to 
Sultan Nasir'ud-Din Mahmud (?}; if the Sultan is the son of Sultan Shams'ud- 
Dm lltutmish (1210-1236 A,D.) it is strange to find his praise in this collection. 
There are qasidas also for prince Bahrain Khan. 11 * It has also an elegy on 
the Sultan Quluh ud-Din Mubarak Khilji s murder. In a qasida addressed to 
Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughlaq. he has all praise for the city of Deogir (or 
Deogiri) for which he wrote that h> hearing its fame Egypt had dipped its 
garment into the river Nile and Baghdad had rent itself asunder into two pieces. 
He admired its climate and fruits such as mango and plantain and also the 
textile fabrics, so transparent and light that it looked as if one was wearing no 
garment at all but had only smeared the body with water. In admiring the 

music of this place, he wrote that the melodics arising out of this citv could 
make the dead ones alive. 12 ’ 
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n„> collection ta» some ma.hnnccs also. One of which s ,n peaem^fS..ton 
<ibivuth'utl'Din Tt*M.» The other ts » aJnt.n.non of ToBltNatatl and 
vet another conveys messages of condolence to hisTriends Taj “d-D'n On. oi 
L in ,ulas. addressed to Sultan Muhammad Bm Fughlaq has been 
noneo nher the mo,lei of Aftwari. I, beta with the follow,"? verse ; 

j Jjd, jU-l sS" fJWj'eoSy^Jf* J ’!" 

Khusrau composed his above qasida by being annoyed or exasperated at some 
remark of his contemporaries. 

^l. ___ - juf ju ^yr -«=-y- ^^ * 

ShnilaHv he wrote another qasida adopting the qawalt of one of Khuqams 

qasida. "which has the following opening verse. 

.< :-W it*, j < -L-; -6'^ j y 

J ,No; 4 ° Sr* J* ~ ' , , . .. 

Viosi of the qasidas in this connection are however noted lor Khusrauis mdtvi- 
dll ,] m i mred stvie Some of the qasidas arc w ritten in short but lively rnUrL* 
,„id some have charming spring tide introductions. For example m one of is 
qasidas. he writes ^ ^ 

i S' * \£ i i j -Li - *■ ^ j - s* 

(When the /ephvr in new spring got the garden decorated, every idol 
came to the garden and walked on the floor of the roses). 

f ' j>- .xi l j l>. a? ».* — i 

1 * J 

jJV i if. 


S) 3j> 


* l 1 
^ J* 


-X ‘*.rt J - 

The narricuss was sleeping; the rose cheeked ones came to have a stroll 
and cloud sprinkled water on narcieuss to get n awakened and see them. 

Null SipL l hr 

in the same year i.e. 718 ,VH. <1318 A.D ) m which Klmsrau compiled Niha- 
vat’uWiamai. he wrote his mathnavi Null Sipchr (Nine Skies), which is yet 
another example of his undimimshed vigour of creativity. It is divided imo 
nine chapters which, due to lus astronomical taste, he calls Stpehr tsky). Each 
itl these chapters has been written in different metres \ xi. net a metric; mutaqarib 
r;) mal. hexametric khalif. and hexamemc hazaj etc. Every chapter begins with 
abyat-i-silsila (connecting verses) to give coherence to the development of the 
text of the mathnavi and ends with a saqji numuh and a ghaial. 

This mathnavi deals with topics covering wide range of mullifcnous subjects. 
These are useful pieces of informations regarding Sultan Qutuh ud-Dm Mu w' ( 
sLInli k lulu's accession to the throne. 1 *his military expedition to Deogir. 
completion of qasr-i-nau fnew royal palace) and Jama (central) M^,.d conquest 
ofTilang and Arangal by royal army and its triumphant return to Delhi. hu ^ 
there are useful advices to king's, princess, nobles, soldiers, and genetal publics; 
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and also the poet's own angle of vision on the duties of man in different strata 
of society. 1 * 4 It also describes the royal hunting. 135 It gives a description of the 
festivities on the occasion of the birth of a prince and also the benefit of the 
acquisition of temporal and spiritual knowledge by a prince. 13 * It gives the 
pen-pictures of the spiring season 1 r and the game of polo, 138 It discusses at length 
the excellence of the art of versification. |,g 

t he most prominent feature of this mathnavi is however Khusrau's unslincted 
love and admiration for the climate, flowers, birds, animals, science, religious 
beliefs, and languages of India. In this mathnavi. he had expressed his laudation 
for some animals of India also, remarking that Indian parrots and magpies 
could speak like men. Indian crows could betoken future events, Indian cranes 
could perform strange tricks and Indian horse could trot to music etc. 140 in this 
mathnavi he had appreciated the brighter aspects of Hinduism also by writing 
that Hindu conception of the belief in unity and eternity of God and His power to 
create from nothingness are belter than dualists or those who believed in father 
and son or the anlhromophists or the sabians and the materialists etc. 141 He 
also referred to some socio-religious customs of the Hindus in the course of which 
he made special mention of women dying willingly for her husband and man 
sacrificing himself for his master and idol. 141 He spoke high of the achievements 
of the Hindus made in logic, dogmatic theology, astrology, physics, mathematics, 
astronomy, divination of the past and the future.' 4 ' This mathnavi is particularly 
significant for the study of his passion for his motherland. 

Tughlaq IN amah 

Khusrau displayed his heartfelt gratitude to his royal masters for t liar patronage 
to him not only by reciting qasidas for them but also by dedicating literary 
pieces to them, as is already referred to. Similarly he proved himself true to 
sail for his royal patron Sultan Ghiyath'ud-Dm Tughlaq by composing Tughlaq 
Namah for him. It has 2920 verses. This was buried in oblivion for centuries 
but it was discovered in the library of Habih Ganj. Aligarh and was published 
in (1932 A.D.) with an introduction of Maulvi Rasheed Ahmad and Hashmi 
Farccdabadi. This was composed in Khusrau’s old age. so instead of his 
colourful style, poetic fancies and profuse use of rhetorics and figures of speech, 
there is in it the maturity of his art of versification having remarkable qualities 
of simplicity and a natural How of style. It is written mostly in hazaj metre. 
It deals with the accounts of assasinalion or Qutub'ud-Din Mubarak Shah 
Khilji. his five young brothers as well as one of his trusted courtiers Qazi Zia’ud- 
Dinwand treacherous activities of Khusrau Khan, the neo-Muslim Parwari 
usurper of the Delhi throne. In describing Sultan Ghiyath'ud-Dm Tughlaq's 
war with Khusrau Khan, it gives useful information regarding the tactics and 
strategy of war together with the names of the various kinds of armaments used 
in the battlefield of those days. Some of ns historical details such as the 
organising capacity of Ghiyaih’ud-Din Tughlaq, his invitation to the contem¬ 
porary nobles viz. Mughlati of Multan. Muhammad Shah ol'Siwistan, Bahrain 
tbya of Uchh. Ameer Hoshang of Julor and Ain’ul-Mulk Militant and others. 
His chivalrous deeds in the battle, his advances towards Delhi, his liberality 
after victory and his coronation ceremony are more valuable and accurate 
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, ta „ what have been wrUieb by KbusrauS Mend and contemporary Zta'ad- 
Din Bartini in Tankh-t-Mro/ S'•'hi. ear-marked some of # 

I n, example Khaaridtiled jfe, tor -»- *»-- ' 

^ .^tor d V e ^ r-r ^ ^ tor x^tor^ 

;„ne o, .be htojnv * «-• f >» * 

,o emply U.rced labour. we roaii He has used Hind, phrases 

easy going 1 

also m Ins Persian verses, viz.: 


jil* j —; />" ) j ■* •> 


;U 


.1* j j; l v* Sj?JJ ^ f. r J 
i, u*»- ;d ^ j 5 ? 

V y“ v'»' £ j ^ ^ j ' •** 


1 , 'm jU J 1 y ^ 1 •-^ j J** 


Kindi Poetry 

Khusrau was also a great Hindi P°^ so ^l^gedumber of Hindi couplets, 

and ,dooms in Ins Person poems. Wefind a ^ vocabularies 0 f |iindi 
Oiiibhle. enigmas, punning, eerem g . . day in sonorous 

nod Persian. Mm and songs. »mcot »***££*' dmlIC ,i hlm hy wrmng 

tomes by India, women songs ... 

ibid ‘his lame in India reds a nos . Khusrau's sonus and riddles 

M xtkon dulcet in 1 Undi. if ^* iMiy olhcr instance anywhere of 

had made him popular, do .muumne their popularity and their mass 

songs written six ini ltd ret ytsiisr, t ■ . ■ ‘ sjhibli Nomani on the authority 

appeal and being soil sung m vdlages ■ Hindi verses were 

ofUrlafuhAshMin’has written that the number ° ^ Df M . W . 

espial to his Persian verses. 1 J ’^ l liave had very Utile regard for 

Mir/a writes "l nlorlunaleh ' ' , __ on bl ts of paper, and scat- 

lus own Hindi verses. I le ptoba W v su ‘ thought no more ttbou l them 

tered them.ashc says himself, amonghisIVu-nd^andthougn^ ^ t j iV( . rs|OI1 f fom his 

1 he production oi I bndi pkictiy was o these verses is controvercial 

„ lu re serious efforts' "J he ^^enticiy ^ howeVcr been acknowledged by 
Khusrau s contribution to Hind 1 po ^ Ram Awadh Dwivedi of 

some modern Hindi scholars alsk. . ‘ .■ Literature’* “Ameer Khusrau 

llanaras Hindu tHindi. He had a wide experience and a 
* rolc poetry in 1 ers an a in the Doh as. songs and the many quib- 

chcefful temper and ^ achlcwmcnt . however, was that he was 

hies attributed to him. His ck.i w ^fch approximates closely 

, „ e .us,«. a umpic umi pr.p.,1. kn , Al »bh- 

m modern ItmdusUm. o bccome DeshWl asha in Ihc true sense oi Ills' 
ransha influences and helped ii only S h 0 ws that this form ol 

Zdi d^-Z'simriSni .xubhmnsbe wus the recognised lilerary medium 

a!! over North India". 
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Kulliyat-e-Khu&rau 

A printed edition of the collection of Khusrairis poem under the above title is 
easily available. It is not definitely known whether he himself compiled it or 
was later on collected by some of his admirers. It has however his own introduc¬ 
tion which mentions his four diwans: Tuhfufus-Sighar, Wasat'ul-Hayau 
Ghurraf ul-Kumal. Baqiya Naqiya. He does not refer to the Nihayarul- 
Kamal, fifth and the last diwan which consists of his 1906 ghazals, 18 qasidas, 
3 tarkibari 20 qit’aat and 94 rubaiyat. 

The Sources of His Ghazal 

He was a favourite courtier and a spectator of the joviality and rceklesnoss of the 
merry-making parties of goblets of w ines enlivened with enthralling dances of 
comely girls. He remained at the same time an eye-witness of all sorts or political 
upheavals for about half-century, and so he could moralise on shocks of 
sudden misfortunes and instabilities of the worldly affairs. He was also highly 
adept m art ol music, and could interlink Ins verses with rythmic sensations 
and harmonies. His spiritual preceptor KJiwaja NizanTud-Pin educated and 
inspired him and inculcated in his heart the intuitive experiences, spiritual 
animation and refined impulses culminating in the burning love for God. 
So his lyrics written in an ecstacy, stir his readers and listeners to rise above and 
enjoy the thrills and throbs of the vision of the divine. Still in his lyrics, if we 
find all pangs and tribulations of a desperate lover, ihis was because he had 
in him the heart, glowing with love and compassion as well as the tenderness 
of feelings and sublimity of sentiments, and knew how to rekindle the flame of 
love and make his readers feel the anguish, despair and agony of the helpless 
lovers. Most of his amorous and erotic verses arc also capable of spiritual, 
metaphysical and esoteric interpretation. He was at the same time a great 
lover of nature, so the beauty of spring, the sweet sogns of the nightingale, the 
chirping of the birds, the fragrance of flowers, greeness of verdure and the 
ripples of the streams and rivulets did not fail to attract him. The great Indian 
author, reformer, historian and critic Shibli Momani was the first and foremost 
scholar w'ho initiated the lover of poetry to appreciate, admire and relish the 
variegated ness of Khusran's poetic genius. He has given due tribute to his an of 
qasidas and mathnavies hut he was greatly enamoured by the exquisitness of 
Khusraifs lyrics. His short but highly critical, analytical appreciative study 
ol the various aspects of Khusrau’s amorous verses is still unsurpassed. Accord¬ 
ing to him kluisruu in his lyrics is equal toS'adi. Besides this, his own individual 
contributions are as lollovv : (l) He adopted at limes short but lively metres 
which got necessarily associated with a charm of sponteneity and elegance of 
their own. (2) In portrayal of touching pathos and gloomy sentiments, we find in 
his verses the glimpses of true poetry, (3) He was a harbinger of that aspect of 
amourous poetry which came to be known later on as mum Hi bundi, Sharaf 
Qazwmi* Wali Dashl, Biyadi and Wahshi Yazdi tried to develop it further, 
(4) He composed ghazals very often in an everyday conversational, natural 
style and (5) Continuity of description is something strange in the art of w riting 
ghazals, but Khusrau with his ingenuity introduced this feature in a strikingly 
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original and novel manner, (6) He had in his grasp inexhaustible varieties of 
■similes, which, on account of their being alluring, suggestive, and delightful wem 
quite new to the Persian poetry. (71 The origin of Kheyal bundi and subiduy ol 
ideas in Persian poetry are ascribed to Kamnl Ismail, but he introduced them 
in his qasidas and not in ghazals. It was Khusrau who ushe/ed these features in 
ghairal in which none can excel him. (8) Khusrau was a past master in figures ol 
speech as evinced in his colossal book Mjaz-e-Khusravi. Some of them were 
used in Arabic only but Khusrau relying on his merit, used them also m Persian. 
For example, in manquta. he has used words each of which had necessarily 
dots: in qalb'ul-Lisanain. he composed verses which could he easily converted 
into Arabic ones by reversing the order of words; in Arb ai.ul-Harut, he 
wrote a large number of sentences which had words consisting ol only the four 
alphabets ^ s . , and in maujazaful al'sina wash shifa,’ he used words 
which could be pronounced by throats without moving the lips : in tarjamat ul 
lafz. lie used words the meaning of which were contained in the same verse ol 
other language ; in muhiam'uTm'aam. he used in a verse some words which 


had seven meanings etc. 

the temptation of ending this article with a ghazal Iron) Khusrau here cannot 
be resisted, the verses which create the sense of revelry and joviality ot life. 




Vji tl 
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1. The season of spring has come forth, the garden and the tulips are gay. 
this is the time of joyful spring, may God keep U in gaiety. 

2. Jti the garden the nightingale is singing its melodious song in the air. so 
the intoxication alongwith wine and spring is leeling delighled. 

3 . We are here alongwith the songster, wine and knower ol secret (beloved); 
let us enjoy the cup of wine beneath the shadow ol happy ehenar. 

4. O breeze ! do not get idle, go to the beloved and make me delighted by 
telling her to come to me, 

5. Do not tell her anything: except that in the garden, the verdure, the water, 
and the stars are full of joys. 

6. If she avoids coming by entertaining you with some talks, do not be glad, 
but bring her at all cost. 

7. If she is in intoxication, do not let her sleep, bring her to me in the intoxi¬ 
cated condition. 
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Plate G 

F irsl page of the Ma snawi Khusrau Shirin. from a manuscript calligraphy in 756 A.H 
by Muhammad Shamshuddin Hafiz Shirazt. 

(By courtesy of the Beruni Institute, Academy of Sciences. Tashkhend, Uzbekistan 

U.S.S.R.) 
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Plate H 

Last page ot the Mil snavj Khusrau Shirjn giving the date and name of the calligrapher 
as Muhammad Shamsuddin Hafiz Shirazi. 

(By courtesy of the Scrum Institute. Academy of Sciences. Tashkhcnd. Uzbekistan 

U.S.S.R.) 




























Plate I 

U$i page of manuscript of Hashlh Behishih ealligraphed by Muhammad Shamshuddin 
Hafi? Shirazi in 756 A.H. with verses of an unknown Poet m chronograms giving the 
date of Amir Khusrau's death as 725 A.H, 

(By courtesy or the Beruni Institute, Academy of Sciences. Tashkbend, Uzbekistan 

U.S.S.R) 













Khamsas of Nizami and Ameer Khusrau 


Dr. TAHIR MOHARRAMOV. 


t hough Azerbaijan and India are geographically far from each other ihe 
historical relations between the people of these two lands date back to the 
ancient limes. These links seem to start with the trade and gradually 
covered the other spheres. Religion happens to have played an important role, 

Azerbaijan was the cradle of the fire-worshippers, Oil and gas have been ex¬ 
tracted from its soil since the ancient times. In some places oil is right on the 
upper layers of the earth and natural gas has bu rns on the surface of earth in the 
open air. Awe struck ancestors worshipped the mysteries of the universe and 
called such places “sacred" and surrounded them with temples. Not only the 
local inhabitants hut many worshippers from the distant countries came on 
pilgrimage to these temples. Some of these temples are still preserved. One of 
them stands even today in the village of Surakhany not far from Baku, The 
history of this temple is very interesting and it is a vivid chapter in the histon 
of the Indian-Azerbaijan relations. Here the interior of the quadrangular stone 
fence is an inn and the temple is situated in the middle of the square. 

The building covers a large area. There is an inscription in Sanskrit on the 
wall on the inside part or ihe fence. The inscription belongs to the ISth century 
and the temple has been erected on the site of the ancient one. 

The legend goes among the local inhabitants lhaL this temple was built by the 
Indian worshippers with turbans on their heads coming in caravans of camels. 
According to informed sources and legends these places were often visited by the 
worshippers from India. It can be well proved by the inn in Icherisheher situated 
in the centre of Baku, This inn is called the inn of Multany (jbU) 

It is quite natural that the travellers from India spoke cither in Sanskrit or 
their regional languages. The local inhabitants did not understand their lan¬ 
guage. Even now amongst the inhabitants of the Apsheron Peninsula including 
Baku when one wants to avoid straight answer or when one speaks indistinctly. 
One is asked : “Are you speaking the language or Multany, I could not hear 
you distinctly". And those who consider themselves scholars say : “'l can 
understand you whatever language you speak, even Multany". 

The arrival of the Indians in Azerbaijan, their being engaged in commerce, 
fishing and other occupations in Baku, Shemakha, Salyan and Lenkoran is a 
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historical fact. One or the proofs of this is the "Cypraca Moneta" (kauri) 
called cockles found during the archeological excavations. The fact that these 
cockles date back to the Bronze age is of a great interest. According to the 
specialists m this field the country of cockles is the coasts of Maldivi Islands ol 
the Indian Ocean. The cockles being in fashion as ornaments in Eastern coun¬ 
tries were brought to present Azerbaijan before the Age of Monets. 

The etymology of some places in Azerbaijan also indicates the traces of the 
Indians in this country. For instance 'Julia' the name of one of the regions of 
Azerbaijan bordering Iran is supposed to be originated from the name "Jukkf. 
the name of one ol the Indian tribes. There is a village in the district ol Agjahady 
known by the name of “Hind Arkh". 

Thus the Indians’ arrival in Azerbaijan and their work and life in different 
par!', of our country is aproved fact. It is evident that the travellers from 
distant India have influenced our art a great deal and account lor the similarities 
of ihe two peoples’ traditions, folklore, customs, dances music and other facets 
of culture. 

There are several episodes in the Azerbaijanian folk literature ol the heroic 
deeds of the Indian people and their beauties and wonders. This tradition and 
its reflection in the folklore is not accidental. The Azerbaijanian national 
hards and poets would call the black mole on the beauties' faces “A Hindu Mole" 
most loved in the country. Gradually the influences of the Indian folk literature, 
the episodes from its history, religion, philosophy, customs and traditions 
began to be reflected in the Azerbaijanian written Literature. 

The first story concerning the Indian travellers (the story ol the Indian kings 
daughter) in "Haft Paikar" and the description of the talks between Iskender 
and the Indian scholar in "Iskcndername” by the well known Azerbaijanian 
poet Nizami are doubtless a result ol these links. 

We come across the descriptions of the customs and traditions ol several peoples 
living in the North and West in the work of Ameer Khusrau. In his “Majnun 
and Leili” he has also praised the Russian delicate fabrics and ornaments as 
well as the Baghdad and Magrib ones in his description of a wedding party ol 
Mejnun and N dial's daughter Khadija. 

The names of Ganja. Barda. Shirvan. Abkhazia. Armenia, the Mountain Gaf 
(Caucasus) and other cities arc mentioned in his works. Khusrau encounters 
Shinn m Arnmnzamm (Armenia) in “Shirin and Khusrau" and Iskender meets 

Nushabe in Barda. _ 

As time passes, there is increasing Indian influence on the Azerbaijanian history 
and literature. In the XIV century the great Azerbaijanian poet Imadeddin 
Nasimi (he was skinned alive in Haleb in 1417) wrote his imitation (qasida) 
;I in reply to the famous philosophic qasida j\y) by Ameer 

Khusrau. flrst in the Last and the glorious coryphaeus ol the Azerbaijan poetry 
of the 16th Century Mohammed Fizuliin recalled with deep sympathy 
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in his work ihe authors of the imitations (qasidas) Ameer Khusrau and Abdurrah¬ 
man Jami to Khagani’s "Qasideyi-shmiya" as “coryphaei of literature". 

In the 19th century the outstanding Azerbaijan scholar, philosopher-materialist, 
public figure, famous playwright and poet M, F. Akhundov tried to show the 
reasons of Persia and India being backward countries in a symbolic way in his 
well-known "Three Letters of the Indian Prince Kamal-ud-Daulu to the Persian 
Prince Jamal-ud-Daula". Thus he showed the people of Persia and India the 
ways oftiberation from oppression, poverty and famine. The modern Azerbai¬ 
janian writer and playwright GcibuJla Rasulov in his play “Farewell India" 
expressed his best wishes for the liberation of the Indian people from colonial 
oppression and glorified their hospitality and diligence on behalf of the outstand¬ 
ing Azerbaijanian scholar and traveller Zeinaiabdin Shirvani. Shirvani has 
spent nearly forty years in many countries including India, and is the author of 
many works such as "Riyazus sayahat". “Bustanus sayahat" and “Hadayagus 
.sayahat”. 

Our wise ancestors saw the happiness and future of mankind in the sharp struggle 
against common enemy and hi the development of science and education. 
From this point of view the "Khamsas” (Quintuple) by the popular Indian 
poet Khusrau Dehlavi whose 700th birth anniversary we arc celebrating and his 
predecessor the outstanding Azerbaijanian poet Nizami Ganjevi give us rich 
food for thought. 

Nizami’s miracles and Khusrau’s magic 

First of all it is necessary to make a note of the Azerbaijan-Indian literary links 
formulated in Khusrau Dehlavi’s works. His imitation of Nizami’s “Khamsa" 
and some works of Khagani Shirvani inspired hundreds of talented poets of the 
East. Nizami’s and Khagani's ideas begun to spread widely in the Eastern 
countries, affecting every family and illuminating individual minds. We consider 
Khusrau Dehlavi as the first great pioneer in the spread of Nizami’s and Kha- 
gam’s works in the world. The Azerbaijan people appreciate Ameer Khusrau 
highly. It is true that his following the (hemes of Khagam Shirvani and Nizami 
played a great role in his recognition as a poet. His talent was recognised after 
he had written the imitation ofNizami's "Khamsa”. He possessed great talents. 
Otherwise he would never have dared to write the imitation of Nizami’s because 
high talent and courage were required to follow Nizami’s literary style. 11 was 
difficult because such works had to be written using Nizami’s forms and themes 
without repeating them. Something more difficult than writing works with 
original plots. 

He not only succeeded in this difficult work, but even took a step forward in 
destroying the old tradition, as staled by Academician B.G. Gafurov. 

He renewed this tradition and renovated it. He didn’t imitate blindly. He 
could make original contributions in his works from the point of artistic ability, 
plot and content. He enriched his predecessors notions and associated them 
with the new situation. So the second "Khamsa’" was created in the East, in 
the land of India in Delhi. In his work “Mejnun and Leili" speaking about 
Nizami, Ameer Khusrau proved with his artistic ability that: 
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Thus we have two "KhamsaV’ before tis. the creations of the two great poets, 
(heir grand literary monuments, illustrating their literary environment, social 
and philosophical thinking, the world outlook of the iwo different periods. 
The lire of their souls, the apple of their eyes, the fruit of their minds are these 
two tones in which the desire and feeling, pain and sorrow , joy and memmenl 
of not only the Azerbaijan and the Indian or the oriental peoples but of the 
entire mankind are described with sensitivity and lyricism. The deep philo¬ 
sophical thoughts, and the pleasant longings for mankind’s past, present and 
future are gathered in these “KhamsaV. That's w hy we consider Nizami’s and 
Khusrau’s collections to be ihe dearest pearls of the world art treasure and 
rank them among the most famous classics of the world. 

In both of‘’KhamsaV’ the common feature is humanism and the propagation 
of the humanist ideas. All the poems of both "KhamsaV besides "Makkzan-ut- 
tsrtir 'aT “Maita-uf-Anvar", have their own individual heroes and main charac¬ 
ters. but for all of them the common and symbolic hero is the man and the 
problems of his fate, feelings, and freedom are dealt in them. 

Of course, it is impossible to coverall die features of ihe two “KhamsaV* and to 
compare them in a short article. We shall speak about these works in general. 
We shall describe the specific features of Ameer Khusrau’s work and its differen¬ 
ces from that of Nizami. Our aun is to evaluate Ameer Khusrau s litarary 
ability. During the study that we have been carrying tor years of Ameer Khus- 
rau’s creative power we have observed that some orientalists have not truly 
appreciated his creativity. They cannot reallly evalute for either they had a 
certain prejudice against him or they took a fancy to his predeecsor whom they 
pui above. Of course il is natural and right that Nizami s fame has spread all 
over the world. But Nizami’s great followers like Khusrau, Jami, Navai, Fizuli 
and others have their own place, thanks to their service to the history of social 
thinking. 

Prom Soviei-literary point ol view Ameer Khusrau s Khumsa s arc one ol 
the rare gifts to the world literary treasure. However as it is an imitation to 
Nizami's "Khamsa”, it will be better to see their differences. In his “Khumsa'’ 
Ameer Khusrau has presented ail the structure and poetical metre of all the 
live poems of Nizami’s "Khamsa”. His first poem “Matla-ul-Anvar" includes 
20 stories except for ihe introductory chapters such as "Makhzan-ul-Asrar and 
every narration follows a short story. Ameer Khusrau. however doesn’t imitate 
ihe topics put forward in Nizami’s “Makhzan". On the contrary, he enriches 
the aeslheticaI and philosophical poetry to a certain degree. The majority of his 
narrations deal with the problems different from those of "Makhzan for 
instance, in ihe 2nd narration the poet speaks of the incomparable role science 
plays in ihe nipping of the ignorance and in ihe development of the society, 
lie compares science and education to sunny day, and ignorance to darkness. 

-d J-U jl 

aUi Jcjlj J dL 9^ wLiU 
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til ihc 3rd narration he praises the word and speaks oi'iis might. Differentiating 
man from other living beings by his word, speech and thought, the poet makes 
him ho)>. At the same time he insists man should use the word in its place, speak 
truly, sweetly and not gossip. The poet who pays much attention to the concrete 
meaning of the word, to its use, to its being said well and impressively he writes : 

Ameer khusrau was right when he preferred a well said word to a sword. 

In the 7th narration the insatiability and greediness that put the man in a bad 
position among his friends and enemies are criticized and the results are shown. 

In the 9th narration the poei speaks about friendship as a unit of forces. He says 
that every man who smiles to your face and greets you should not be considered 
a friend. He advises : 

Ai' vIjUj ji jl>- jS aS" Jg* 

He criticizes those who betray their friends and advises us to run away from 
such weak natured people : 

jlS' .La j4i JcS' 1 Uj jy* ^ dj - 1 

In the IOth narration respect to the relatives, especially to the mother is de¬ 
manded. The man who gains high rank and then looks down upon his relatives 
and friends is denoi need. 

Ameer Khusrau speaks more and more about the irrepiacable labour and 
worries of a mother, 

y j j J U Jl^S~ j 2 l* “S' y A— 

We seldom come across poets who sing so highly of mother's love and labour. 

The 15th munition sings of humane and moral features* In the 17th narration 
wise advises are offered to the youth exorling it to use all life's and nature's 
joys, to be optimistic, to learn science, to love and work. It is said there : 

slj^i L? ** **jLphu j* 

His admonishing the youth to soberness and to he ready for difficulties is of 
importance. 

jl^lf* J,j OJ-X j* Jl \fr ^ aT 

In the IHth narration laziness and weakness are condemned; labour, activity, 
enjoyment of the beauties of life are commended: 

b jlo/jJi i <j -alT \ir“ 

The significance of this social idea of the poet put forward in this narration will 
never be lost. 
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J kl^ 4 -Lf j i{ --■' Lflj J ^ ^ 

v A -^jp? '"t’^j 

Lei us pay attention to the deep life problems mentioned in these couplets. 
Don't they appeal to be against leisure, lethargy and oppression V 

In ihe 19th narration of “Matla-ul-Anvar" the poet bitterly complains or his 
time, of the disorders in the country and the feudal autocracy. 

In the last, the 20th narration the poet instructs his daughter Mastura and the 
other young girls to take care of their dignity and honour. 

Of course the advantages of “Matla-ul-Anvar’ lie not only in this and it has 
many much useful things. 

“Matla-ul-Anvar” is an imitation of ”Makhzan-ul-Asrar’\ and has many 
common factors. Bui Ameer Khusrpu has tried to be original. 

Let us pay attention to the first narrations in “Makhzan-til-Asrar” and "Matla- 
ul-Anvar”. Here Nizami speaks about Adam (r->' but Khusrau 

speaks about the man’s dignhs Vj of the narrations 

deal with man. Here again Khusrau doesn’t repeat Nizami. He speaks mostly 
about the role and duty of man in life, about his honour and morals. The first 
narration devoted to man is of a social significance. 

In Ameer Khusrau’s leaching the noblest and the most beautiful qualities 
observed in life is human nature and his main aim is to show man’s honour and 
power, to defend him and at the same time to implant high moral qualities and 
high ideals. 

The main theses of “Makhzan ' and “Matla” are philanthropy humanism 
and the propagation of respect for human personality. 

The humane idea striking us at every turn in these works can be a leit-motif 
for their “Khamsas”. 

In the 2nd narration of “Makhzan” Nizami admonishes the kings to rule over 
the country justly. He raises his voice against oppression and threatens the 
oppressors with misfortunes and the people’s anger. Ameer Khusrau also 
admonishes the kings in the 13th narration of “Matla-ul-Anvar". Though 
the follower handles the problem presented in the predecessor’s work yet it is 
much freer than a blind imitation. With this poem, as if he has joined his voice 
with Nizami's, he concurred with his ideas of justice and calls all the sovereigns of 
his time to justice. 

Sometimes in Ameer Khusniu's work we read the couplets similar to those 
used in "Makhzan-ukAsrar”. Let us take some examples : 

In the 9th narration of “Makhzan” exorting us to give up the mundane joys 
and set about to work. Nizami writes : 
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vI-j sS* ji -kJj ^ j L» 

In the 18th narration of “Matla-ul-Anvar” dealing with the necessity of the 
man to give up idleness and inertia, and improve his knowledge to perfection 
Khusrau writes : 

f*jJU 1 JLfcS - " ^ '£ J L» ^ j I _yv A; L* 

Though there is an apparant similarity in these couplets they are different in 
contents. To Nizami the man was born to work, to labour, but to Khusrau 
he was bom to comprehend the world, to seek knowledge. And these are quite 
different. Ameer Khusrau has thus changed the contents of some couplets by 
Nizami according to his own concept and gave them new contents. 


To the following couplet in “Sharafnama” : 

■■ ■■■ ■' -tjt.Lij JIjIj ^ 

He wrote such a reply in the 10th narration of “Matla-ul-Anvar” 

yj ^y Jiyj ■— AjU CJl-liL 

Thc similarity of the above couplets shows that Khusrau was often influenced 
by Nizami. But the idea in Khusrau’s couplet is virtually original. 


Nizami mentions that the sovereign who isn't a man of intelligence, science, 
ability, isn't worthy to sit on the throne. Khusrau approaches this problem 
quite differently. In his opinion the person who keeps the people in poverty is 
not to be a sovereign. Both of the poets show their attitudes towards the prob¬ 
lems : ‘’Who should be a sovereign ?", “What features should the sovereign 
possess ?” Both of the thoughts are valuable and useful, but the latter is not the 
repetition of the previous one. 

Instead of the following couplets addressed to a man in “Makhzan-ul-Asrar" by 
Nizami ; 


-ijj 


T 


t Sjjr** 


A -y lr j - >_■ \$y— 


1 ) j&V y.yr j 

vlL 


in the I2lh narration of “Matla-ul-Anvar** we read: 

gjy 3 w-J ^ ^ jjy 1 3 yr 

+L* j \y± \ U ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ameer Khusrau displays his inborn talent when he expresses his idea about 
the spirit of a man and personal freedom. He gives the idea presen led by 
Nizami an originality changing it skilfully. But we can say the following about 
the theme of “Khusrau and Shinn 1 ' in both of "Khamsa Y\ 


Nizami sang the unity of the themes of love and patriotism m “Khusrau and 
Shinn". In it he has created the first image of a woman who loves, rules over 
the country; is a patriot, a bright woman and able to educate the stupid, immoral 
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and brainless men. All these were new ideas in ihe then eastern literature and 
were forceful blows to the woman’s slavery, to all kinds ot restrictions im¬ 
posed on women in the Moslem East. 

Nt/ami has created images of honest, intelligent and capable women in Mahin- 
banu. Shirin. The poem isn't only a love saga. The poet depicts the sovereign 
of the country KhusraU Parviz in detail evolving him from chapter to chapter, 
from age to age. 

K husrau Par vi/'s youth and age arc contradictory. Young Khusrau is quite 
indifferent to his people, country, he is self-satisfied and light-headed. He 
takes love as a pleasure. He is about to kill the talented architect Farhad. 
Hut Shinn’s persistent love and admonitions gradually transform him into a 
clever, just, patriotic sovereign. 

In the image of Shirin Nizami has created a new type of female character to 
which he has imparted all the noble moral features belonging to womanhood. 
In the poem Shirin appears as a ruler, passionate lover, clever woman, person 
who values the art and artist greatly, and a symbol of strong will, dignity and 
honour. 

“Khusrau and Shirin” by Ameer Khusrau is written with the same structure 
and metre. Hut he has made many changes in the plot and in the personality 
of the hero. 

As distinguished from Nizami he describes Khusrau not front his youth but 
from the lime of his sovereignty. In his poem we see Khusrau as a very clever, 
capable ruler from the very beginning. On the whole to give the positive image 
of the sovereigns we don’t see any negative features in Khusrau Parviz except 
Ihe causes of Farhad’s death. 

While Nizami appealed to ihe rulers for justice and tried to reform them. Ameer 
Khusrau believed that the ruler needs no reforming, he himself must be a just 
man. Being a professional court-poet. Ameer Khusrau had to depict the 
rulers m good light. He also made some changes in Nizami’s image of Shirin. 
And his Shirin is sometimes cunning who poisons Shakar with the help of 
an old woman, and thus becomes a murderer though she is sorry later on. 
The feeling of jealousy and revenge characteristic to the rich royal woman 
are very strong in her. 

Ameer Khusrau had also changed the character of Farhad. Nizami s Farhad 
is a true lover and a talented architect who has studied in China together with 
Shahpur. But Khusrau’s Farhad is the son of the king of China and heir 
apparent He is so fond of his trade that he never thinks of ruling over the 
country. He prefers his profession architecture to any kind of state ollicial- 
dom. He says: "My arms are my treasures, but my sweet is the pearl. I am 
afraid neither of a thief nor of a guide, because I live with my labour In¬ 
stead of ruling over the country, and being interested in state atluirs. harhad 
improves his own skill. Getting angry of it. his father punishes him. harhad 
is disinherited. Though he is deprived of the throne and driven away from 
his country, he is not sorry because he is fond of his dexterity, is proud ot it 
and enjoys it immense!y. Again, in Nizami's poem Shakar is not murdered, 
she dies by herself. Ameer Khusrau alters this image by having her murdered. 
The episode where she is poisoned is written with a force and brilliance. Here 
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the slyness is presented so skilfully that innocent Shakar culls her murderer 
mother, 


j j. j - Jx. sJL*,* _b- i 

Sheikar blesses her and makes her will 
*j Lj a K j *1 _ci I j j *0 

J'-j A } ^y 

ii 'j 1 -UH ^J J U-W ' 

Ju f b- _*p * ^ Lj a jll J L>- 1 -J 

>r ,-t **■?? <5jiS. 

Air vJb 'j J 

ji L* l dj ^ LiJJ a (j sj L-i- 


FU O U Ji U V ^ J "O 

^ J* J 

for Khusrau. 

J L c~~J ^1 jl ^ 

J ^ j *5" V- kj*} 

i!a_u^ Jlu L jjj J L*j 

-A** 1 b*j jl>L +jj i L* <cT 

- ^ t ^ ^ 
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Though the subject matter is taken from the past. Ameer Khusrau has tried 
to relate it to his own lime and painted his social environment. 


Though he lived in the palace his soul was always with the people. Khusrau 
Parviz’s philandering with Maryam. Shakar, Shirin and idle life vividly illus¬ 
trates the Delhi Sultan's life. Describing the various features of his severeign 
here the poet urges the sultans of his time to share the sorrows of people and 
take care of them. 


Ameer Khusrau was a poet who had a great respect towards his teacher. With 
the exception of some of his "Fakhnyas" (o ) he always appreciated 
Nizami’s pen. Even while writing the poem of “Shirin va Khusrau” he was 
proud of Nizami's mastery and recalls him with great respect. 
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When faithfulness in love is mentioned first of all m "Leyli and Majnun", 
the saga of unEuckly love comes to mind. In none of the love stories the lovers' 
sorrows are port rayed so emotionally as in “Layli and Ma jnun”. 


It was Nizami who revitalized “Leyli and Majnun'’ for the first time in written 
literal tire taking the plot from oral Arabic talcs. 

In "Leyli and Majnun” he has created the classic specimen of true love. There 
is a striking contrast between the love here am! in Khusrau and Shirin. Here 
Nizami summarized the oriental women’s slavery and rightless life, some feudal 
laws making the people cripples and making them prisoner. Especially the 
marriage laws were severally criticized and the idea of free love pul forward. 
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Great pwcr of love, ils ability of breaking any kind of handcuffs and laws are 
dealt with in this work, Mai mm's Palest during his visit to Mecca is a vivid 
evidence of this- 

The second written version of this poem was created m India by Ameer N irusrau 
who called his poem "Majnun and Layli". By changing ihe title he made a 
radical alteration in its plot as well as in the characters. From his magic pen 
came cut a wonderful love saga dillerent from that of Nizami. 

In Nizami's work Lcyli is forced to marry Ibn-Salum. Here on the one hand 
ihe rightlessncss of woman, the slavish condition of the oriental women are 
described, on the other Majnun's tortures begin to increase. But Khusrau 
describes Majnun's wedding ceremony with Nophal’s daughter Khadija, 
Here on one hand Majnun is tested in his love and on the other the foundation 
is laid for the increase of Layli’s tortures. 

Majnun’s love is put in the foreground in Ameer Khusrau s work, just as in the 
Arabic variant of the saga. At the same time he has approached the theme 
creatively and has included the episodes wc come across neither in the Arabic 

variant nor in Nizami's. .. - ,. 

Majnun's desire of his eyes to he picked out by the crow in the lighting held 
lying among the corpses, his concept to marry Nophal s daughter Khadija. the 
commencement or the wedding ceremony and Majnun s escape, a t el I o w s 
lie of Majnun’s death to Lcyli to test her faithfulness to him. Majnun’s last 
breath in Ley IPs grave and his burial together with his beloved are some of the 

outstanding episodes. , . , r . . .. 

Like Nizami. Khusrau also does not deal with only the love affairs. They both 
speak also of friendship, traditions, tenderness. They criticize poverty resulting 
from ignorance and fanaticism of feudal society and speak ol their keen desire 
about individual freedom. They come to the common conclusion that love 
should be mutual. Their heroes crave for freedom. The cause of all these 
calamities is in the social inequality in the feudal epoch. 






Nizami says oh bchall of Majnun sold father 

j 1 — ; 

Ameer Khusrau also complains ofhis time, of human disadvantages and speaks 
on behalf of his hero's father: 


,!5T 


.4, ;IT/ 


While Nizami and Khusrau describe ethical, philosophical and religious prob¬ 
lems in "Makhzan-ul-Asrar”. "Malla-ul-Anvar”. and family and love affairs in 
"Khusrau and Shirin". “Shirin and Khusrau”. “Layli and Majnun . Majnun 
and Layli. in Haft Patkar". “Hasht Bchisht”. "lskandamama". “Ayina-e- 
Iskanderi". they wished to depict the problems of Shah and peasant, governing 
of the country and the society. Hence these poems are ot considerable social 

Being a humanist poet just like Nizami. Khusrau lirst ol all thought of justice 
in the country. In all his works covering ghazals, qasidas and poems we may 
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come across this motil. In his work “Mirat-us-Safa" (Qasidei-Shiniyya) the 
cruel sultans arc pleaded for justice ; 

0 ikLi kj ^ +y J \j J I ^r-yV 

^hJ _>w - J M J I Cl ^ 1 j| ^ 1 

In the poem of "Haft Paikar' T and Hasht Behisht" the problem 6f governing the 
country with justice is widely discussed. 

Bahrain is opposed to his cruel father Yezdagurd in “Haft-Paikar*\ Bahrain 
is described as a skilful rider, shooter and sabre rattler. He is a well-educated 
trustee. As, for Nizami the sovereign must be only such. But Bahrain isn't 
the ideal image. His short comings are described with precision. He is intoxicat¬ 
ed b> his military victories, he leads an idle life and spends his entire day in 
hunting. He is unaware of people's discontent and doesn’t know that his treasury 
is becoming empty day by day. The treacherous vazir Rust Roushan and the 
palace aristocrates ruin the country and torment the people. Bahrain meets 
an old shepherd in the desert. By hanging the deceitful dog the shepherd gives 
him a lesson, awakes him. makes him alert. The shepherd makes Bahrarn 
realize : 

ji Jc& b *5" yss 

After ihat Bahrarn examines the treasury, converses with the prisoners and 
becomes aware of his vazir's ireacher). When Nizami says on behalf of Bahrarn 
that*: 

F* *Y-> r ,4 > - - * ^ ' J I ^ j 2 

>-—■ 1 y* y* * ■dS" j ^ y* \ ju ^ v l 


He described the shepherd as a symbolic representation of the people and wants 
to Show that the sovereign is always ready to share with folk, take care of them 
and be in dose contact with them. There is no life for the sovereign away from 
the people. 

Ameer KhusrauA poem of "‘Hasht Behishf ‘ also attracts one’s attention with 
its idea, art and emotion. This is one of the best works written on ihts theme. 
Its plot differs much from that of Nizami's “Haft Paikar”, Contrary lo Nizami, 
Ameer Khusrau describes the central image not from his early years, but from 
the time he becomes the sovereign. This is a special device used by the poet 
and is used also in the cases of Khusrau and lskandar The seven short stories 
that are described in “Hasht BchishtA the themes of which have been taken 
from oral literature, are original and interesting. Friendship* uprightness, 
faithfulness in love are the main motives here. They are written with an artistry 
and don't imitate the short stories in “Haft Paikar”. 

Bahrarn who becomes the sovereign after his fathers death governs the country 
w ith justice : 
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During his reign there was no unhappy man, all were merry and lived happily. 

On studying the speciticness of innovation in Ameer Khusrau s work and its 
difference froth “Haft Puikar". it is necessary to note that Bahrain, the principal 
character of his poem, after establishing justice in the country and distributing 
posts among the wise and capable officials in the court, indulges in lewdness. 

He writes : 
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Here Bahrain is presented as a just ruler. Ameer Khusrau living and writing 
during the reigns of great rulers such as Bn l ban. Khaljis and lughlaqs, con¬ 
centrates on Bahrain’s period without describing his antecedents. As Bahram 
establishes full justice in the country the complaints of the prisoners to Bahram 
echoed in "Haft Paikar” and the punishment of Rast-Roushan. Bahram s 
vazir. were not needed to be described in “Hashl Behisht". The episode dealing 
with the affair between Bahram and Fima in "Halt Paikar and the episode 
concerning the adventures of Bahrain and Dilaram are similar to each other in 

structure. , . t , 

Nizami associates Fitna’s,ability with training and demonstrates the example 
graphically (^J Jh/y, j' Oa/jC j^while Fima carries a call 40 stairs 
up and down several times a day nil it grows a big bull. Khusrau s Ddaram is 
introduced to the reader with musical capability. I hough Khusrau accepts 
Nizami’s device he changes the development of the events. 

He raises Dilaram in reader's eyes with her accomplishments as a marvelous 
musician, He writes how Dilaram makes the gazelle go to sleep, wakes them 
upas if “kills artti revives them" : ^ 

jj v u/ ^ A 
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Apparently, Ameer Khusrau's love of music, and his accomplishment in the art 
helped him in his work. By this episode he also demonstrates the miraculous 
might of music. 

In general, this episode in both the works evinces a mastery. “Iskanda manic" 
being the last work of Nizami is ihe summit in his creative activity. The problem 
ol a just ruler was the main ideal of this Azerbaijanian poetic genius and it is the 
mam basis of this poem. 

Nizami presents Iskandar as an ideal ruler taking care of the people in contrast 
to Khusrau Par viz and Bahrain and. using his personality as a means of expres¬ 
sing his opinion, olfers the romantic ideals of mankind and describes the utopian 
society. 

He described Iskander, the principal character of the poem as a wise, educated 
ruler w ho takes care of the people, abolishes the oppressors and wages a severe 
struggle against the evil forces which violate people's peace and prosperity. 

For the sake of the establishment of justice Iskander wages wars. He treats 
the peoples of the conqueres countries equally and respects their religion, 
language and culture, The poet takes Iskandar to the Northern country. It is 
such a place in which doers arc not locked and gardens have no fences, people 
don’t know poverty, thieving, hypocrisy and falsehood. The people of that 
country tell Iskandar : 

uriy* Ju ( _ r S'j Cr «5' Uj jjlJJ 

O j,—b j k>- 

In the poem Nizami presents the tragedy of Darius as the end of a cruel ruler 
and says that some day oppression will be repaid. As a patriotic poet he calls 
his country paradise, He states his views on women. The second ruler des¬ 
cribed is Nushabc, the ruler of Barda. In her we have an honest, Clever, capable, 
patriotic and a just woman ruler. 

Ihe poet brings the two rulers Iskandar and Nushabe. together. Nushabc 
admires Iskandar with her wise deeds, she tells Iskandar : 

■(*** J7T 4>j 

^ oy : r f -j*#* 

Nizami describes Iskandar as a prophet, worthy of his name. 

To poet’s mind if the ruler has no other wishes but the happiness, welfare and 
freedom of his own country and its people and Ihe peoples of the world, he 
ought to be taken for a prophet. 

Ameer Khusrau has countered Nizami with his poem "Ama-e-lskandari" 
{"The Mirror of Iskandar"). 

In "Aina-e-lskandari" Ameer Khusrau generalizes his ideas of establishing 
justice on earth. Iskandar described by him also establishes complete security, 
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peace, jus! ice in the countries wh ich he invades and respects traditions, customs 

and religion of the conquered peoples. , , 

l tc destroys only the temples of fire-worshippers reasoning lhat lire and aiashffdi 
were created bv man and that il is not right n> worship a thing created by man. 
He believed dial the centre of fire-worship was Azerbaijan which is to be des¬ 
troyed. It is said in one of the episodes where a knight is about to kill a captive, 
and ius mate prevents him from doing so. saying that ‘i he kills the captive, j 
will also be called a blood-sucker; on the contrary, if he sets htm he * 1 
he reekond a just man. May be he is not blamed at all il he was made to tight. 
Never hurry to kill a man. Don't boast of annihilating people, but boast ot 
giving ihem life. 


- 




■f ojJJ ^ 

Alternatively. let us take the case of a brave man whom Iskandar takes prisoner 
in the China battle, khusrau has written this episode contrary to the one by 
Nizami in which Iskandar and Nushabe meet. There Nizam, praises Nushabe. 

In Ameer Khusrau's poem also Iskandar meets Nushabe. Bui in Kanifu ) 

person, ihe Chinese prisoner, he personifies the brave, patriotic, militant and 
skilful people among women. 

It is said ihere that Iskandar had never come across such a brave and skill 
rival, When he realizes that the captive is a girl, he is taken aback. He tails m 
love with her “from the bottom of his heart". An earstwhiie enemy becomes a 
friend Kanifu tells that her father had not had a son. Therefore he brought hei 
up as a son. While dying in the battle he told her to be married to a man who 
defeats her. She promises iskandar that till the end of her life she will serve him 
faithfully. It may lx- added here that we come across identical episodes in the 
folk-lore of the Eastern peoples. Indeed there are many people who dressed their 

daughters like men. , ., . . . 

In contras! to Nizami, Ameer Khusrau does not divide the poem into two parts. 
He represents Iskandar not as a prophet but as an ordinary ruler, describing his 
battle's and way of life. In tus person he tries to show all the positive sides ot a 
ruler, Iskandar always tries to seek and learn, he is not satisfied with the world 
travel and goes to the sea bottom to learn about the sea world. Khusrau has 
skilfully changed the structure (composition) of Nizami s work. At the begin¬ 
ning of the work he addresses the musician and wine-waiter (saqi). 

An interesting feature is that Khusrau’s descriptions of some episodes of Nizami's 
work are shallow. He himself admits t his explaining lhat they are described by 
Nizami in more details. He paid more attention to those parts which needed to 
be extended* altered or added. 

Thus he could present his "Khamsa" to the readers as a masterpiece created 
out or his outstanding talents. May be. just for this reason he get the name 
“Indian magician" (Ju* ^>-U) 

Master poet creating a literary school 

A wise man always desires to learn. He learns to realize the world, the society 
and at last himself. He learns to improve his life and strive for the good ol his 
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people nml society. Ameer Khusrau too learned from his people, from their 
mysterious, wise and rich oral and written literatures. He learned from his 
predesessors Nizami (ianjavi, Khagani, Shirvani. Saadi. Shirazi, Ra/iuddin 
Nishapuri, He learned to be of help to his people, and to he closely concious of 
his people's culture, history, tradition and aspirations. He learned to be a master 
and teach his descendants. 

It is not by chance that some prominent men of the east consider both Ameer 
Khusrau and Nizami to be their masters. The outstanding Iranian poet Hushimi 
kasham writes : 
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The prominent Persian poet Maktabi Shirazi admits : 
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And the famous Uzbek poet Navayi 

in his "Khamsa" 

says: 


riyjuaca, Gy Syjua IIiiBOiiiffi fiyjiyu, 


ICyjmaca, Xitcpan ci/jia KomhH KyjiyM. 

and recalls Ameer khusrau together with Nizami and Jami, respectfully declaring 
that he follows his literary style. 

Hilali, Jami, Abdu Bey, Fizuli leaving unforgettable works of art m the Persian, 
Azerbaijan and Uzbek languages and some others also have valued him highly . 

We sec his influence in the works of Hafiz Shirazi, Abdurrahman Jami. Alisher 
Navayi, Hashim Bukhari, Badruddin Hilali. Ahdi Bey Shirazi. Ahmad Dakkani, 
NeVizada Atayi, Sinan Sulaiman Behishti, Salih-ibn-jalal, Isa Nejali, Hamdul- 
!ah-ihn-Shamsuddin, Hamdi. Ahmad Pasha as well as in the works of some 
other Persian, Tajik. Uzbek. Turkish and Urdu poets. His poem "Xhirin and 
Khusrau" was translated into Uzbek in M43 by Gutb Khorazmi, the poet of 
Qizd Urdu yjj Jy- 1367 it was translated into Turkic by Fakhri. in 1388 it was 
translated into Georgian by an unknown poet, who calls it an imitation hut not a 
translation. It was a Iso translated into the Azberbaijan language by my colleague 
Abbassali Sarovlu in 1973. 

Among the Soviet scholars the late A. A. Starikov, Professor of Moscow State 
University and my respectful teacher, was the first to study the works of Ameer 
Khusrau and draw the attention of Soviet orientalists to the poet's writings, 

I have devoted about 2(1 years to the collection of the works, critical study and 
classification of the texts of this great humanist poet scholar and have received 
deep aesthetic pleasure from his poetic talents. There is still plenty of scope for 
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further studies of his poetic genius. His "Khamsa is one ol the sparkling pearls 
i>i UK- world literature. The great poet Abdurrahman Jami ot l>th century 
wrote m ‘ NolahaL-ul-utis” : 


And that is true even today and for all times to come. 
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Atzal-ul-fawa'id -a reassesment 


Dr. BRUCE B. LAWRENCE 


AbuRaihmal-Birum, in the introduction to his India* {Sachau, tr., 1,25), remarks 
about the mathematical and astronomical literature of classical India : 

l can only compare [it] to a mixture of pearl shells and scur dates, or of 
pearls and dung, or of cosily crystals and common pebbles, 

1 he same analogy applies to Afzalal-fawa'id! It has many passages that reflect 
mystical insights worthy of a great saint, ft provides information about Sufis 
within and beyond India whose lives are otherwise too scantily documented. It 
quotes from writings that have either been lost or ignored by subsequent genera* 
lions of Indian Muslims, All this makes it a book of value to the student of 
medieval India. 

However, the book also contains glaring defects. Its style is perfunctory: each 
conversation usually opens with a greeting to the saint, a citation of those in 
attendance, and then a narration of some devotional or theological topics. 
Invariably there are many anecdotes of saints outside India or incidents from 
Quisas al-vnhiya (stories of pre-Islamic Prophets up to Muhammad as well as 
Muhammad himself). Prayer formulae Umrad) and numerical exaggerations 
abound. Though poetry frequently appears on the lips of the saint, it is not 
always germane and its quality is uneven. 


. NOTES 

ill Only the tiilc is differently transliterated by the editor, \2 \.* 

(21 The principal works to which reference is made m the following amde are: 

Ameer Khusrau, Afzal ai-fawa'ld Delhi, 1304, A H Amir Hasan, Fuwa id af-fudd Difali 
J302. A H. 

Mohammad Wahid Mirza. The Life*md Works of Ameer Khusrau. 1935, reprmT, Delhi, 1974 
Mohammad Habib, Chishti Mystic Records of the Sultanate Period", Medieval India Quarterly 
E/2 1950; reprinted in K.A Nizami, ed., Politics and Society during the Early Medieval Period 
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Afzai al-fawa'id purports to he the malfuiat of Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya. 
as recorded by one of his intimate associates and disciples. Ameer Khusrau. 

It consists of two parts said to have been compiled over a period of about six 
years, from 1314 A.D. to 1319 A.D. The first part is more substantial and 
plausihlc than the second. It comprises the recapitulation ol 34 conversations 
of the Shaykh which Ameer Khusrau is said to have attended. He presented 
it to hts pir m 1319. and after praising his efforts, Shaykh Nizam ad-din gave 
him a cap and a robe as reward and allowed him to continue to record conversa¬ 
tions at \htkhanqahiAF. 110; also Mirza. 1l8-9&226). : After that time Khusrau 
is said to have begun the second part. 11 comprises but 17 conversations and has 
sometimes been cited under a separate title : Rabat afmuhibbin (Habib. 421). 
Its material is so hackneyed in comparison with Pan I thai it ought to be treated 
separately and dismissed as a cheap imitation ol malfuzat literature, tl is little 
more than a mechanical and neatly chronological digest of lives of the major 
Prophets. Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya would neither have been that consistent 
in his choice of topics nor that plodding in his exposition of their content . 

Part I, however, merits close examination. Most of the opinions about the 
authenticity of Afzat al-fawa‘id focus on the material which it sets forth. One 
group of scholars, including Wahid Mirza (whose study of Khusrau. though 
dated, is still the best general introduction to his writings in English) and \ usul 
Husain (Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture , 36-7). accept the book asa genuine 
produet of Khusrau’s ever moving pen. Another group, including Mohammad 
Habib and Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, not only dispute the attribution to Khusrau 
but explode it with a deafening volley of historical arguments. Habib has put 
the case for forgery succinctly in his article on ‘Chishli Mystics Records of the 
Sultanate Period’. His salient points merit closer scrutiny than they have 
received to date from either his supporters or his critics: 

1. the argument from silence: none of the medieval compilers ol the history 
of the Chishli sihiiah allude tv> Afzedal-fm>a‘id. At the same time. Amir Khurd. 
the author of Siyar al-awliya, attributes to Ameer Khusrau the oft-repeated 
remark : ‘Would that all the works 1 had composed be attributed to my brother 
Amir Hasan and the malfuzat of the King of the Shaykhs (i.e., Fawaid al-ftCad) 
which he has compiled be attributed to me ...! (Siyar al-awliya, 308). 

2. ihe contradiction of style: the authentic prose works of Ameer Khusrau, 
i.e., Khaza in al-futuh, Fjaz-i Khusravi and introductions to his diwtms. are all 
extremely ornate- None approach the simplicity ol style which characterizes 
A fzal at-fan'a id, 

3. the obvious imitation of Fawa idat-fu ad : not only topics but occasionally 
whole passages are lifted (rom Amir Hasan s work and spliced into the conversa¬ 
tions allegedly recorded by Khusrau (e.g., the discussion on abuses of soma' , 
the parallelism of At' 126-7 with ff’95-6 will be examined in details below). 

4. the use of astronomical exaggerations, especially with reference to invo¬ 
catory prayers {awrddi ; this tendency, according to Habib, occurs only in later 
mystic works, such as Siyar at-awliya. 
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5. anachronistic historical references : apart from blunders in rein tine events 
outside of India (Habib cites two), the author oT Afzal ai-jawa id describes what 
purports to be Khusrau's first meeting with Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awiiya in a 
conversation dated ZiL-Hijjah 713 A.H. 1313 A.D. (Habib. 423 ; the iidin'date 
is mistakenly calculated as 1316 A.D.) Since there are ample references elsewhere 
to the early and close association between Khusrau and his pir and since by 
1313 A.D. Khusrau had a right of access to the saint which even esteemed dis¬ 
ciples like Shaykh Hurhan ad-din Gharib and Shaykh Nasir ad-din Mahmud 
were denied, the account seems absurdly fallacious. 

6. anachronistic literary references : Shaykh Nizam a d-d in is made to refer 
to works which (aj either came into existence after his time or (b> did not become 
popular m India till a later date. 

7. theological contradictions: Afzal al-fawa'id attributes to Shaykh Nizam 
ad-din viewpoints which cannot be reconciled with the statements on similar 
topics or persons he is known to have made in Fawn id al-fu'ad. On the subject 
of government service and the sainthood of Haifa j as well us Bayazid. the I wo 
books ascribe conflicting views to Shaykh Nizam ad-din. 

In short. Habib argues for the forgery of Afzal al-fawa'id on two fronts: (1) it 
could not have been the work of Ameer Khusrau: and (2) it does not express the 
bom fide thoughts of Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awiiya. 

The first line of attack is more secure than the second. It is almost inconceivable 
that the work could have been written by Khusrau. The argument from silence 
is especially weighty because Amir Khurd was a zealous collector of all material 
pertaining to the early development of the Chishti sifsilaft. He was especially 
fond of Khusrau’s poetry, and frequently quotes it side by side with his own 
verse or a couplet from some classical Persian poet such as Sa’di or Sana’i. Had 
he believed Afzal al-fawa’id to be genuine, he would certainly have mentioned 
it and probably also quoted from it. On the other hand, the remark which Amir 
Khurd attributes to Ameer Khusrau on Fawa'id al-fu’ad is not as damaging to 
the latter’s authorship of Afzal al-fawa’id as has sometimes been alleged, 
li was a frequent practice among Oriental writers to show excessive modesty m 
comparing their own works with those of others. Even had Ameer Khusrau 
written Afzalal-fawa id. in deference to his friend and fellow writer. Amir Hasan, 
or in acknowledgment of the greatness of their common pir. Shaykh Nizam 
ad-din Awiiya. he might have made the remark found in Siyar ai-awliya. 

The contradiction of style is damaging bui not a conclusive evidence that Ameer 
Khusrau probably did not write Afzal al-fawa'id. Of I he 92 works attributed to 
Khusrau. only some 21 have survived, and of these, in addition to Afzal al- 
fawa'id. other 4 are certainly spurious (Mirza. 148-9). Due to the diversity in 
interest and style which characterized Khusrau’s writing, it is possible, but im¬ 
probable. that he could have written the kind of simple Persian prose which wc 
find m Afzal al-fawa'id. Were some of his lost works available to us. wc might 
better be able to hypothesize the nature of this alternate prose style. Nonetheless, 
it seems likely that a patient examination of his prose wrilings w hich are extant 
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would reveal a characteristic word pattern, sentence structure and manner ot 
summation . their absence from Afzat aFfawa id would put an end to all specula¬ 
tion about Ins authorship of this work. 

rhough omitted from Habib's list, the contradiction of spirit which marks 
ai-fawo id is also a potent argument against its authenticity. K. A Nizami 
[Some )aspects of Religion and Politics in India during the thirteenth century. 379) 
has observed about the fabricated maijuzat that they ‘lack spontaneity of treat¬ 
ment and warmth of human company. In the genuine ntalfuz literature one comes 
across a huge variety ol discussions but in these apocryphal collections, eveiy 
majhs is in the form of a sermon on a topic.' Had Afial al-fawa 'id been composed 
h> Ameer Khusrau. the topics of conversation, at least in part, would have 
reflected the intimacy which existed between ihe Shaykh and his worldly disciple. 
There IS none of the dialogue, and occasional awkwardnesses, that occur in 
lawu'idat-fu'ad. Instead, the great Shaykh appears to discourse uninterruptedly 
on a wide range of topics with references to a lengthy list ol books. Ameer 
Khusrau could not have sat in rapt silence through such tedious conversations. 

if:ol ai-fdwa'id is a patent imitation of Fun a id at-Ju ad. as Habib observed. 
Ihe title itself suggests the complementary relationship ihe author wished to 
exist between the two, Khusrau might have written a companion to fma'id 
al-fu‘ad, but would he have quoted Amir Hasan directly and without acknow¬ 
ledgement 7 I he question of borrowing becomes acute in a passage common 
to both books dealing with the topic of sama' and its abuses. It is curious that 
of all the passages on different topics m Afzal al-fawa'id Mirza selects this to 
illustrate the book's usefulness for those 'interested in things spiritual’ (Mirza. 
225). The nature of the borrowing becomes clear when the two passages are 
juxtaposed and compared. 

I n Fawa idaFju ad (95-b), a conversation whioh takes place on I Safar. 1313 A.D. 
turns to the question of sama , Amir Hasan reports it as follows 

During this time a person came and reported about a certain group. ‘Right now 
m that village your friends are gathering together for soma \ They have musical 
instruments with them.’ Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliyadid not like this and said, 

I have forbidden musical instruments and other unlawful practices in sama\ 
Whatever they have done is not right.’ l ie emphasized his point with the follow¬ 
ing analogy : 

If an Imam offers prayer and in the group offering prayer behind him ladies are 
present, but the Imam thinks them all lo be men. he will begin prayer by saying 
out loud : Praise be lo God ! Now. if a woman realizes ihe mistake of her 
presence, how will she inform the Imam V Obviously she will not say Praise be 
lo God* because her voice would betray her. What should she do She should 
clap her hands. But, he added, she should not dap one palm upon ihe other 
because lhat would appear as a jest. Instead, she should hit the back of one 
hand upon ihe palm of ihe other. 

In short. Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya enjoined the use of musical instruments 
and their like in.w/mr/'to such an extent that (one could say) the preferred manner 
of conduct was to eliminate both clapping and musical instruments. 
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After this, the Shaykh said : "If someone falls from a certain place, would to 
God that he falls within the guidelines of the Law, May it never happen that 
someone falls outside the guidelines of the Law , for what remains after that ? 
Still later, he added : "Great Shaykhs (also) have listened to sama\ and if one 
is suited for it and has a taste for it and is spiritually sensitive (darn dardi has!) 
when he hears a single couplet from the reciter, he wells up with compassion, 
regardless of whether or not there is a musical accompaniment. But if someone 
is ignorant of the world of taste, even if he avails himself of reciters and every 
kind of musical instrument, what use are they, since he is not spiritually sensitive 
i n ahl-i dard nisi) ? 

Hence it became clear that this matter depends on spiritual sensitivity (dardi 
and not on musical instruments. 

In Afzal akfawa id (126-7)* a conversation on 17 Shawwaf 1315 A IL also 
concerns sama ', 'When Khusrau enters the presence of the Shaykh, he discovers 
that 

those present were at the lime talking of senna" and of those who listened to it. 
During this time a person came and reported that at a certain place a number of 
the saint's disciples had gathered together and had with them musical instru¬ 
ments. Shaykh Nitam ad-din Awhya then said ; ‘ l have often forbidden musical 
instruments and other unlawful practices in sama\ What they have done is not 
right. And he laid much stress on this point, even saying that the palm of one 
hand should not be struck on the other, nor the back of one hand on the palm 
of the other, meaning that clapping was strictly prohibited, and that it was belter 
not to use musical instruments. 

After this, Shaykh Nizam ad-din said: "If someone falls from a certain place, 
would to God that he falls within the guidelines of the Law , May it not happen 
that someone falls outside the guidelines of the Law. fur what remains after 
that ? 

Still later, he added ; Great shaykhs (also) have listened to sama\ and if one is 
suited for it and has a taste for it and is spiritually sensitive, when he hears a 
single couplet from the reciter, he wells up wuh compassion* regardless of w h ether 
or not there is a musical accompaniment But if someone is ignorant of the world 
of taste, even if he avails himself of reciters and every kind of musical instrument, 
what use are they, since he is not spirtiually sensitive 7 

Hence it became clear that this matter depends on spiritual sensitivity and not 
on musical instruments. 

There can be no doubt that the two conversations are the same, and even if the 
account in Fawa'idal-fu ad was not cited as prior to that in Afzalat-fiiivauh ns 
priority could be established on literary critical evidence : it includes an ana¬ 
logy that does not clearly explain the illegality of musical instruments, almost 
as if the great Shaykh were stumbling for the right words to convey his surprise 
and horror on hearing that a group of has associates had transgressed the rules 
lor conducting sama\ Such detail would not he added to the original account, 
but it could be, and in this ease was, eliminated by a later author. As a result, 
the Afzalai-fawa"id account reads more smoothly than its counterpart and model 
in Fawn 'idal-fu ad. and for that very reason the direction of borrowing is made 
clear. 
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The reponorial style olthe author of Afzaial-fawa 'id is more evulem m the other 
passage on soma which M ,rza also cites 1,1 F. 112: Mina, 226). The including 
line reads: A really spiritual man is transported to the world ot the angels. and 
is not forbidden from motion or dancing, for he swims in the ocean of cogni¬ 
zance, and is unconscious of the existence of the 18.0(H) worlds. Just as gold 
melts in the crucible, so do the people of sama' in the world ol bewilderment. 


The exaggerated imagery of this sentence is recurrent in A/ial al-fawa id. and it 
contains another blunder that indicates the author was not as familiar with the 
thought of Shaykh Nizam ad-dm Awliya as one would expect Ameer Khusrau 
to have been. In Fmvidai-juad. Amir Hasan records a further discussion on 
sama \ in which someone asked Shaykh Nizam ad-din if it was excusable for 
Sul is to listen to music and dance when they have become so engrossed (in their 
meditation) that they are unaware of the presence of musical instruments. The 
Shaskh replied sternly : ‘This conduct (also) is not right: all such acts must be 
condemned as acts of disobedience' IFF. 227). Every Shaykh, like every human 
being, is capable of moderating his views from time to time, either to meet dif e- 
rent circumstances or to reflect Ins own intensified awareness ot a particular 
issue, hm with reference to the critical question of conduct in Jfflffifl'. " seems 
unlikely that Shaykh Ni/am ad-dm could in one place and time (27 Jamadi II, 
1315 ) accept dancing for the intoxicated Sufi and later (28 Shawwal, I 1 

Theological contradictions of this sort are more significant evidences against 
the authenticity of AJ'td at-iuwa id than the anachronistic historical or literary 
miscues which llabih reiterates. The latter detract from the value ol the work 
but do not prove that it was written by another than Khusrau. It is a so 
important to note that ihcrc are points on which Afzai ai-fawa id expresses 
views worthy of Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya, and it is in this respect that 
Habib's severe judgmenl must be carefully modified. Though the work cannot 
have been bv Ameer Khusrau and. hence, is a forgery, it is nonetheless a pious 
forgery. 11 was written by someone within the circle ol those associated wiih 
Shaykh Ni/am ad-dm Awliya. It is also an early forgery, and on this point the 
argument from silence is in its favor, While Siyar ai-tmliya does not mention 
Afzai at-fawo'id, neither docs Afidl al-fawa id cite Siyar al-awiiya or echo any 
passage from i (s pages, f he conclusion seems seen re tha11 he work was authored 
sometime between 1.125 A.D and 1 357 A 1) . and Tor the motive aptly suggested 
by K. A. Nizami (Habib. 42 c J-30). 

In ihe dispersion of the Chishti silsilah during the reign of Muhammad b, 
Tughluq, there was a justifiable fear among many Delhi Sufis that an entire way 
of life w as coming to an end. and that at least a record of what had been needed 
m be preserved. Since the recorded evidence on Shaykh Nizam ad-dm Awliya 
was too meagre, another work seemed warranted, one which widened the scope 
of the saint's personality and extended his teaching of Sufism to the popular 
level, Though Amir Hasan attempted to make Fawn'id ui-fu'ad an objective, 
factual summary of the saint’s conversations, he succeeded in providing only a 
partial portrait ol Shaykh Nizam ad-dm. The conversations he relates are ol a 
high order, designed as edifying counsels for literate members of the Turkish 
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ruling class in Delhi* among whom a large number, including Amir Hasan ami 
Ameer Khusrau, were either followers or disciples of the saml, The topics are 
frequently related through stories or anecdotes, with occasional lines of poetry, 
mostly from the bps of Shaykh Nizam ad-din. The core teaching is couched in 
a hieratic sequence to facilitate its memory and repetition : true to the Sufi 
tradition beyond and within India, (he most frequent number in a series was 
three, though examples of four or five are not lacking (e*g., there are 3 kinds of 
people {FF. 16-7), 3 kinds of sin (FF 109), 3 kinds of happiness which sama' 
induces t FF. 3b) but also 4 kinds of sustenance (FF* 102) and 5 stages of spiritual 
progress (FF* 9CM). Yet neither the stones nor the sequential definitions would 
have touched the heart of the common man , popular mysticism, in the Islamic 
as well as the Hindu traditions, required extraordinary miracles and w r ild numeri¬ 
cal exaggerations. Afzatai-fawaid provided both, and legitimized their narration 
hy ascribing their origin to Shaykh Nizam ad-din and their recording to his 
intimate disciple. Ameer Khusrau. 

How then can one maintain that even a fraction of this material is worthy of 
the sitmt ? It may be judiciously ascribed to him because, as K* A. Nizami has 
said about fabricated malfuz literature {Some Aspects of Religion and Politics 
in India during the thirteenth century, 379) it gives us a good idea of 
the popular assimilation and understanding of contemporary mystic thought". 
It also provides occasional bits of information not available in ihe authentic 
sources, and supplements* when it does not distort or contravene, their contents. 
Three crystals to be found among the pebbles of Af 'zal al-fawa id are r (1) the 
depiction of Hallaj, (2) citations from the wr kings of Qazi Hamid ad-din Nagauri 
and (3) anecdotes on the restrictive use of karamat. 

Habib has stated that in Fawa idat-fu WShaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya condemn¬ 
ed Hallaj (Habib* 425), but he gives no reference to support this assertion. 
Even if it exists, Shaykh Nizam ad-din elsewhere in Fawa'idaFfu'ad composes 
a couplet which contains apathetic but favourable allusion io Hallaj (FF, 212} 
and also tells the story of an Arab saint named Sayyidc Ahmad whose mystical 
powers derived solely from the fact that he had eaten some of the ashen remains 
Of Hallaj's burnt body after they hud been cast upon the waters of the Tigris 
River (FF, 254), 

In Afzat ol'fawa'id we find Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya giving a full-length 
discourse on Hallaj, and as is the case with many medieval mystics* the great 
Shaykh is careful lq both condemn and praise Hallaj (AF. 40-2), 

He told the story of a saint who reached the grave of Shaykh Abu Mansur 
Hallaj and asked his companions. Do you know whose tomb this is ? They all 
said ; ‘No'. He said : ‘This is the tomb of Mansur the madman, who, with 
only one gulp, became so out of control that be could not keep the secret to 
himself* When he revealed it, he was stained. Friends, it is like this : whoever 
discloses the secret of the King his punishment w ill always be that of Mansur, 

We informed him of one of our secrets and then he disclosed it. This is the 

recompense for one who discloses the secret of the king, 

(Arabic, then Persian) 
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After that on the same occasion Shaykh Nizam ad-din said something of the 
greatness of Abu Mansur Hallaj. When he exclaimed 'I am the Truth*, i.c.. 

; I am God\ they ordered him to he imprisoned. For 3 days he was missing from 
the prison. They asked ; 'Where have you been T Me said : Before God, We 
were in the same place.* 

When this story reached Junayd. he said : They should do his work (i.e.. they 
should kill him) so that no further disturbance may come from him. for he has 
fatten into another world of which the common people are unmindful. 

After they brought him into the bazaar and ordered him to be hanged, he came 
dancing to the gallows, and turning Ins face to the crowd, said ; 

Love of God requires mlv two rak ms. but for the ablution you must spill 
out your own blood on the gallows. 

(Persian, then Arabic) 

Then Shihli asked; ‘And is this the perfection of love? The gallows .'" Again 
he asked ‘What is patience in love ?’ Hallaj replied : To cut ones hands and 
feet and to hang from the gallows : and sincerity is to make the gibbet of the stake 
red with one's own blood/ 

Still again Shibli asked : ‘What is the station (of love)’ 1 * And Hallaj replied : 
■(On the first dav> he should b killed for the sake of God and murmur not even 
a whisper (in protest) (unlike Christ, whose last words from the Cross were; 
■Mv (,od my God. why hast Thou forsaken me7]. and on the second day they 
burn him lu ashes, and on the third day they throw his ashes upon the water 
He who is like this is sincere m love.' When they stoned Mansur, every drop ol 
his blood which felI on the earth created the impress of ‘I am (iod’■ (c ) 

Then Shaykh Nizam ad-dm began to weep much and. to exclaim. Uni ‘ Hai r 
He praised the sincerity of I lallaj's love : ’How devoted is the sincere I over 
who on the first day they killed, on the second they burnt, and on the third threw 
Ibis ashes) inio the* water !’ And then he recited his own quatrain : 

Wiw that day never come when I am bored with you 
Or become friendly with someone else in the world. 

If they bang me at the end of your sireeL 
! will mount the gallows dancing. 

At the time of Hullaj’s death Khwaja Abu Hakr Shibli was present. He took a 
rose in his hand and. coming forward, threw i) at Mansur, Mansur gave a loud 
sigh. Shibli was astonished ; ‘You did not sigh when other people hit you with 
slones . why do you sigh because of mv rose?’ ‘O Shibli,' replied Hallaj, ‘they 
did not know the point of my death. You did, and still you threw a rose, 1 hat 
rose hurt me more than their stones.’ And then Hallaj recited this quatrain ; 

\K head is spinning because of what you did and did knowingly. 
Because you knew, what you <lid pierced my heart. 

The common people do not know ihe pain in my heart. 

But you w'ho are in my heart know it, 
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Alter this Shaykh Nizam ad-din told another story. Once Mansur came to see 
Shaykh Janayd Baghdadi and began asking hint question after question, and 
Junayd answered each of them. After he asked about Love and intuitive know¬ 
ledge, Haifa] fell into ecstasy, and Shaykh Junayd, lurning to those present, 
said : 'This youth will no doubt redden the gibbet of the stake (i.e., he will be 
crucified for heresy).' At that moment Hallaj arose and, placing his head at the 
feet of Junayd, he said: 'This was the very intent of the questions I asked you.’ 

After this I (Khusrau) came and placed my head at the feet of the Shaykh and 
asked, 'What is Love?' He replied : 'In health and in sickness to utter nought 
but the name of God.’ 

All of the above incidents dramatizing the death of Hallaj and eulogizing his 
saintliness may be found in collections of stories about saints that predate the 
early fourteenth century A.D. For instance. Tatthkirm al-uwiiya. attributed to 
Shaykh Farid ad-din ‘Attar but also questioned by Habib (Habib, 427-9). makes 
mention of the divine punishment for telling the divine secret, the 3-day sequel 
to martyrdom augured by Hallaj himself, the executionary order of Junaid. the 
absence from jail, the definition of sincerity and Shibli's rose. Except for the 
verses attributed to Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awhya. probably every other detail 
could be traced to a prior source. But the legend is aptly summarized in this 
context, it extends the reverence for Hallaj only dimly expressed in Fawa'id 
al-fu'ad. and above all. it relates Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya to Hallaj as one 
who was similarly motivated by sel (sacrificing love. As such, the account has 
value for our understanding of popular mysticism in the fourteenth century 
India. 

The references to Qazi Hamid ad-din Nagauri (d. 1246 A.D.) in Afzaia’-jhwa'id 
provide a different kind of information. Qazi Hamid ad-din was one oftlie most 
influential of all the early saints of India. Though a Suhrawardi by the outward 
signs of initiation and though a Qazi by profession, he was intimately acquainted 
with Shaykh Qutb ad-din Bakhtiyar Kaki. All the references to him in Fawa’id 
ul-fu at! indicate the high esteem in which he was held by the great Chishti saints, 
ft was he who actually delivered the relics of succession from Shaykh Qutb 
ad-din to Shaykh Baba Farid (FF. 188). Shaykh Baba Farid taught one of his 
books, Lawa ih . to a disciple ( FF, 128 ) and a t the same lime was in correspondence 
with the Qazi, Once, being overwhelmed with a taste for sama' but lacking 
access to a reciter, Shaykh Baba Farid ordered one of the Qazi's letters to be 
read aloud and it had the same heart-rending effect on him as same'IFF. 15(f). 
Though Shaykh Nizam ad-din did not know r Qazi Hamid ad-din personally, he 
was familiar w ith his writings, which were said to till four bound volumes. On 
one occasion, after having examined what the Qazi wrote on suluk (spiritual 
progress). Shaykh Nizam ad-din made the outrageous hut perhaps correct 
remark to his companions (FF, 241) 1 

Whatever you have read it is also in these pages. 

Whatever you have not read it is also here. 

Whatever I have read it is also here. 

and whatever ] have not read it too is here. 
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The Qazi was also very fond of mm' and suffered much on account of his 
support of it (FF. 240-IK Shaykh Nizam ad-din credits him with being one ot 
ihe mo men (together with Qazi Minhaj ad-din Stray) who were responsible tor 
legalizing the practise of saimF in Delhi (FF. 2_T)). 

Inspile of his popularity among the Chishtis throughout the Mughal period (in 
Mu'ueii ai-mktvm. f. 1X3, for instance, he is treated as a disciple rather than as 
an associate ofShaykh Qutb ad-din), little is known about the Qazi s writings. 
Only Tawaii' mh-shumm. Risalat-i hhqiya. and fragments ol Lawa tb have 
survived. This fact has been lamented by virtually every scholar ot the religious 
hi store of medieval India, and it underscores the importance ot any information 
that may be added to the Mule that we know of Qazi Hamid ad-din Nagaun. 

Unlike Hallaj, the references to him in Afzal ai-faw’id (At. 6. 33. 35. 57, 5*} & 
IDS) are fewer and briefer ihan we lind in Fawa’id al-fu «c/(hF, f>, 53, 8 .1 _5, 
15(1 |74 & 2 39-41). Two of them allude lo a book, Rabat at-arwah . which 

no other source mentions among the works of Qazi Hamid ad-din. Is this work, 
too spurious ? Since even fewer of the Qazi's writings have survived lhan those 
of Ameer Khusrau, it is difficult lo make a valid assessment. Whether genuine 
or not. Rabat al-ar»uh, like much of ihe other material cited in #fwt al-fawa id. 
includes numerous stories about historical or legendary figures who lived in the 
lime of the Prophet Muhammad. The following two passages give a flavour ol 

this mysterious book ( AF . 57): , 

After that at die same lime Shaykh Nizam ad-din said that in Rabat al-arwah 
Qa/i Hamid ad-dill Nagaun wrote (hat Abdullah ‘Abbas said: '1 heard from 
Abu Sufvan Ilial he once said : “When I was returning from a trip lo see the 
ruler of Anatolia, the horse on which 1 was riding said to me, in a clear and 

eloquent voice: , _ , ,, . ^ 

There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet ot God, At these 
words I became amazed. Perceiving my amazement, the horse turned and 
said ■ Do you want to see something still more amazing - and went on to say . 
More amazing than this is lhat God Almighty created you and gave you life 
and yet you do not recognize Him or say : 

There is no god bui God. and Muhammad is the Prophet of God. I asked : 
•Who is this prophet, and who is this Muhammad 7 Tell me at once. The 
horse replied : 'Muhammad is an Arab, a Hashimite and a Meccan. Then l 
asked : How did you come to know about this ?’ He replied : ‘God Almighty 
revealed il to me in order that I might know lhat in the 18,000 worlds there is no 
god hut He.’ Thereupon Abu Sufyan became a Muslim. 

A second incident from this book relates to Uways Qarm, a figure ol perpetual 
fascination to Muslim mystics (AR, 108): 

After that Shaykh Nizam a d-d in related in Rabat al-arwah 1 saw where it was 
written that Rabi* Hasham said . ‘Once 1 went to visit Uways (Qarni). He was 
•saying ihe morning prayer and was absorbed in it. 1 said (to myselt) : Wait 
lill he finishes." From lhal prayer time to the next he continued to recite his 
prayers. !n the same way. for 3 days and 3 nights I wailed for the chance to see 
him, but l did not find it. During those 3 days and nights he ate nothing, and 
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due to exhaustion in the fourth night Tor one hour he fell asleep, and then awoke 
in a state of ecstasy. He said ; 

I seek refuge in you, O God. With you 1 sleep better than with my eyes, 
and I eat hotter than with my stomach. 

I said to myself: "This counsel is sufficient for me. too.” I went away and never 
troubled him again.’ 

I he miraculous element is heightened in both these stories, and the first story 
about Abu Sufyan bears no relationship to the known history of this man who 
was himself a M eccan and an early opponent of Muhammad. Abu Sufyan had 
no need to ask a horse about the identity of Muhammad ! The concluding 
reference to 18,001) worlds almost seems to contain the penname of the author 
of Afoul al-fawa'id, and supports the hypothesis that Rahul at-arwah is a work 
falsely attributed toQazi Hamid ad-din Nagauri, 

It is unlorlunate that the author did not quote more extensively from Lawa'ih 
of Qazi Hamid ad-din, an extremely valuable treatise on mystical doctrine. It 
has not survived, though a partial citation of its contents is to be found in the 
Ma'arij al-witayal account ofQa/i Hamid ad-din Nagauri (see Ghuiam Mu'in 
ad-din ‘Abdullah Khweshgi, A ta'arij al-wiktyat. manuscript m the private 
collection of Professor K, A. Nizami. AJigarh ; ft". 197-201). In Afzal Utfmaid 
there arc two references but only one quotation from Lawa'ih {AF. 35}: 

Qazi Hamid ad-dm Nagauri has written in Lawa'ih : All the limbs of the 
body that have been created have been created out of (Divine) Love, with 
the result that every wailing of (responsive) Love which the Lovers utter 
from pre-eternity to post-eternity couches the phrase : 

Show me that I may see (Q 7.143). 

A third item of value in Afzalahfawaid arc the numerous stories about Shaikh 
Baha’ ad-din Zukariya. He was perhaps the greatest Suhrawardi saint of medi¬ 
eval India before Mukhdum-i Juhaniyan Jahangasht (d. 1.382 A.D.) His 
khamjah in Multan, though decked with the material trappings of a medieval 
monarh. also attracted men of high spiritual aspirations: two of hismurnA. ihe 
poet Iraqi (d. 1283 A.D.) and the raconteur ilon-pareii Anur Husain Sadat 
Id, 1328 A.D.) rank among the literary gianls of thirteenth century India. 

I hough Shuykh Baha ad-din Zakariya is frequently and respectfully mentioned 
in hawa'id at-du'ud. there is often an undertone of criticism about his lavish 
manner of dispensing divine grace. By contrast, the stories in A fzai uLfawa id 
unreservedly extol his saintliness and keen insight. I"wo of them broach Ihe 
delicate issue of curbing futmntat while at the same time allowing for their usage 
when necessary. Since one also relates to a saint only briefly cited in Lana id 
al-fu'ad. it has a double value. 

After that Shuykh Nizam ad-dm told this slury {Ah'. 4ft) One day a dervish 
came before Shaykh Baha' ad-din Zakariya and professed allegiance to him. 
After this, the dervish made a request: ‘My wish is this, that your Exeellencv 
grunt me the boon of seeing from Multan to Delhi without any impediment 
Ihe Shaykh replied: 'Go, fast for 4ri days. - When ihe dervish completed the 
4ii-davs fast, from Multan to Delhi nothing remained hidden front his siglr 
Again the dervish came to the Shaykh, and again the same urge appeared in him 
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I le made another request: 'How 1 wish that now nothing should be hidden from 
me in earth and heaven, up to the throne of God.' The Shaykh replied ■ Per¬ 
form another 40-da vs fast.’ The dervish complied, and up till the throne ol Got 
nothing remained veiled from his sight. Once again, he came to the Shaykh with 
the same urge, and said : Do only this much more', and then he made the 
following request: 'How I wish that the veil of purity should he removed Irom 
before mv sight!' At this the Shaykh became angry: ‘Don't say that (he 
replied); Vou will he destroyed.’ In the very moment the Shaykh spoke these 
words, the dervish let out a cry and surrendered his soul to God. 

Shavkh Nizam ad-din became choked with tears and said : Shaykh Baha 
ad-din realized that when one has reached the perfection of knowledge, by this 
advance he becomes transformed, and in that very station God completes him 
li.e,. brings his soul back to Hun). 

After that conversation turned to the story of Shaykh *Ali Khokhan {At. 47) 
Shaykh Nizam ad-din said that he was an eminent saint. As a murid of Shaykh 
Balm ad-din Zakariya, lie used to live m a cave. Sometimes he would come out 
to see the Shaykh. sometimes for prayer. The story goes that Shaykh Ah once 
came to see Shavkh Baha* ad-dm Zakariya and said: ‘Bv the blessing ol the 
Shavkh. this weak creature has reached the stage where, if I say. let this crucible 
be tiold. It Will become gold.- And immediately the crucible did turn gold When 
the Shavkh saw this, he became upset and angry. Shaykh 'Ah departed. Alter 
this he came a second time, it was the hour for evening prayer Shaykh Ah 
turned to a lamp and said : By the command ol God. let this he lit and in the 
same moment the lamp began to shine. Shaykh Baha ad-din ZuKanya I os 
patience. He rose and said : 'I have also given you an appetite (miA) and a 
stomach.’ Shavkh ‘Ah departed and went to the bazaar. He ate food but his 
appetite increased and the food did not fill him. Shaykh 'Ah became worried. 

1 k thought to himself: ‘If I go to Shaykh Jala! ad-dm Tabrizi. perhaps he wtU 
oiler pravers. and I will find relief from this affliction ! lie went to Bengal, and 
commit to Shavkh Jalal ad-din. he placed his head on the ground before him. 
The Shaykh smiled and stud, 'Welcome'. After that food was brought and 
placed before him. and Shaykh ’Ali ate all the loot!. Then he asked , 

Will you pray to God Almighty on my behall that through you 
He may pardon me ? 

Shavkh Jalal ad-dm replied : 'Until I obtain permission from Shaykh Balin' 
ad-din Zakariya l cannot oiler such a prayer.* Shaykh All was m a dilemma : 
where lo go? and what to do? After that Shaykh Jalal ad-dm wrote a letter, 
saying : 'Shaykh 'Ali, whom that brother has expelled, has conic to us. It that 
brother gives the sign. I will oiler prayer on his behalf. Having written the letter, 
he placed it under his prayer mat and performed two rak'ats of prayer. After 
that he put his hand under the prayer mat and brought out the letter. On the 
back of it appeared the writing; 

I give you permission to offer prayer that through you God may pardon mm. 
Shaykh Jalal ad-din Tabrizi offered prayer, and God Almighty restored Shaykh 
All to his previous condition. 
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Shaykh ‘Ali is mentioned once in Fawa 'id at-fu ‘ad {FF, 132); -Shaykh Nizam 
ad-din extols him as a person who knows the meaning of Love, event ho ugh he 
cannot pronounce the word correctly : 

The great Shaykh once said: 'There was one Ali Khokhari in Multan (who 
used to say): “If a person did not have spiritual sensitivity and Love, he ('Ali) 
would put no trust in him; even if that person was pious and devout, he (’Ah) 
would say that he was nothing (because) he did not have tears {askk)." But the 
right word would not come from his (’Ali's) tongue. By ashk (tears) he meant 
Vv/uy I Love).'The rebuke, which seems to relate to the proverbial Punjabi difficulty 
with pronouncing ain and qaf, also contains a subtle affirmation : there can be 
no ishq without ashk. Love produces pain and tears, as the watery eyes of 
Shaykh Nizam ad-din also attested on many occasions. 

Whether apocryphal or genuine, the Afial at-fawa’id story of Shaykh ‘Ali 
Khokhari adds another detail to the almost obliterated memory of this Suhra- 
wardi saint. It also provides a rare insight into the ambivalent attitude of the 
thirteenth century saints to karatnat. Fawa ’idat-fu ad is not lacking in references 
to the frequent abuses of karatnat by over-zealous Sufis (see, e.g., FF, 128-9 & 

172-3). But it nowhere provides a story with a morale as clear as the anecdote 
about Shaykh ‘Ali Khokhari in Afzataffawa id. Shaykh ‘Ali, (ike the perishing 
dervish in the first story, is beguiled by the power which kannual conveys; for 
him it becomes a display of pride rather than an instrument for healing or resti¬ 
tution. Shaykh Baha' ad-din punishes him by releasing his lower self or appetite 
(the two are synonymous for mystics). It is a severe affliction from which he 
finds relief only when Shaykh Jala] ad-din Tabrizi and Shaykh Baha' ad-din 
Zakariya combine efforts to produce an extraordinary instance of karamat. 
Unlike the immature use of such powers hv Shaykh ‘Alt. the older saints control 
and direct their karamat to benefit others. 

M, Mujeeb in Indian Muslims (119(1',), attempts to categorize the Sufi use of 
karamat . but he remains perplexed by a seeming contradiction : the great 
Shaykhs both used karamat and condemned their use. The context in every 
instance where karamat are invoked is crilical, and often resolves the difficulty 
which Mujeeb rightly cites. In Fawa 'id at-fu 'ad, unlike later maifttz literature, 
including much of Afzatai-fawa'id, we find very few instances in which the great 
Shaykhs resort to ‘absurd’ or ‘malicious’ or even ‘seif-protective’ karamat. For 
Shaykh Nizam ad-din Awliya. as for Shaykh Baha’ ad-din Zakariya, the firm 
guideline was the need to relieve another human being or to extend his spiritual 
awareness. In the case of Shaykh Ali the two needs coincided, with the result 
that his ‘cure’ provides an exemplar of the right altitude to karamat. 

It is not easy to use Afzat ai-fawa id as a source book lor clarifying points of 
mystical doctrine or identifying little known persons or irrecoverable books. 
There are more pebbles than eryslats, and even the few crystals do not sparkle 
as brightly as would one authentic record of a late night conversation between 
Ameer Khusrau and the lypsy-eyed saint who opened to him the nine oceans of 
spiritual knowledge. 
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Classical Persian Stylists mentioned in 
Ejaz-e-Khusrawi' 

Dr. NAZEER AHMAD 


m lfd--i-Khusrc{wi is a well known prose work m live volumes representing 
I i * r _.-ji-.i. .,1 »ki« u rra m ctI Persian 


I .1 high florid stvle havmg a few parallels in the whole realm of Persian 
* '• literature. Us value has certainly been minimised due to its intricate and 
involved stvle wh.ch is full of artifices some of which are not covered even by the 
known "figures of speech" described by the experts of Persian poetics The 
same f . iClor js equallv responsible for narrowing its utility and popularity. 
However this work fully evinces Ameer Khusraus extmorfmary ctimmand 
over Persian language. It further reveals that he as a strong individualist perhaps 
even an egoist refused to imitate any other maslcr’of style. and this has contribut¬ 
ed most to the intricate style ofthc book. He has refrained from quoting any 
uther Persian or Arabic writer. 

During the discussion on various problems of Persian style Khusrau mentions 
some of the most outstanding writers whom he regards as stylists, ntcis 
almost certain that they hud little impact on his own style. In the firstbook oi the 
tiitz-i-KJutxruwi he declares nine different styles and in the first three he mentions 
sis writers, and two works without giving the names of their writers. 1 he first 
is the style of the Sufis under which he mentions two works and two writers . 

wUli.; J*A oijU 
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*IM„t L . ■ n K . Author's choice of transliteration is miact in the main text only, 
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aLial' ^ viLjlj JI&.*. a5vL>- JU- 

([’Jl jUj~3 fcSla- OUiS'jSvj . C—' J'Ju^a 

I he first style is those ol the Mashaikh (may God have mercy on them). 
It is ol two kinds, the first is o| men of ‘gravity and stations and the other 
is of men ol states and predominance. The style of men of gravity is such 
Ihat they describe Ihe journeys and stages of spiritualism in a style which 
is their own with the object that when the seeker's foot is stuck in the 
mud the advance guide should render him assistance in such u way as to 
enable him to get out of the mud and reach his real destination. This is 
exhibited in Persian books such as the Kashful-Mohjub and SutukutMuridin 
and other works of the early and later Sufis and that is the style which is 
their own. No one would reach that place with affectation or with cllorts ; 
for the stone when thrown to the air falls down to theeartb<diny place). 

The style of men ol states is such as a re the hear-splittingofKhwaja Ahmad ■ 
Ghazzali and the minuteness of 'Ainul Quzat Hamadani and the works of 
similar other Sufis". 

1 he second is the style ot the learned doctors and under it Khusrau mentions 
two scholars: 6 

f> C jLi JiS 3 Ji 1 LJp 

ujjjij a v o 1 ^ ^ dfcjp-j&gj'ji b 

J v f- .t,_ ^ 

jiX; os'JS 1 jTOjU c— S*#. fUi jT;i 

11 •' Ajl ^ jljl jl Ju. cjlkij JJI Ov J 

The second mode is of the learned doctors. This mode is such that the 
travellers of the high ways of knowledge have tempered with “taste" the 
stream of expression Tram the waves of the depth of their scholarship in 
such a way that it brings the dead heart to life such are the Persian works 
ol Maulana Bahr ul-Maani (the-ocean of knowledge) Muhammad Ghazzali 
and the iranslaiion of Ihya (lhya*i- *Uhtmud-Dm) by the great Imam Majaud- 
Dm Jajarmi. Gentleness as if has been infused into their expressions 
all at one time and delicacy of meaning has been sifted thousand limes 
from the pearl scattering words," 

The third is Ihe style of epistle-writers and under it Khusrau mentions two 
writers ; 7 

jj UJi jhpv <LLjl# jji Jl~>- Aijt jri . j'lL- j* XajJhh 
^JjLsjLi 'j -iisi J# 1 ^ 
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“The minute sifter of composition in weighing the gentle expression uses 
the scale of pen and kneads elegant Arabic words with perfect gentleness 
of Persian in such a way that it may hy kneaded with perfect delicacy. 
And this cooking and kneading had not been done agreeably except by 
the author of the Katila-wa-BbMO and Baha-i-Baghdadi. 

Hus loaf of pleasure kneaded and cooked by others is nol such as to be 

swallowed agreeably." ■_, 

Again m the fifth volume of the Ijaz+Khusrawi Ameer Khusrau has mentioned 

both the aforesaid episite-writers in the following words: 

* ^ V 

. j-r U>J _fe* * &\ h> ■ **•> ytj 

IhJ 

dii tab 3> Ji< a 1 -* 

A, 0L*5i ^ ‘ tf 

“The epistle- writers have a style which is old. and how would the writer 
who claims to be original and inventor (of a separate style) agree to imitate 
(some one). Secondly, even if my heart is agreeable to (the idea ol) imitation, 
as the author of the Koiita-wa-Dinma and Baha-i-Baghdadi have done 
justice to this style in such a way that it is difficult to attain that stage, 
would have been forced to admit my inferiority. 

To sum up Ameer Khusrau has mentioned the following Persian stylists and 

stylistic works: 

1 Kashjut Malijub 

2 . Sulukul Muridm 

3. Works of Khwaja Ahmad Ghazzali 

4. Works of-Ainu! Quzal Hamadani 

5. Persian works of Muhammad GhaZzali 

6. The Translation of Ihya-ut-Utum by Jnjarmi 

7. The author of Kalila-wa-Duma 

8. Baha-e-Baghdadi ... , -, ar 

Of these about the second we have no information. The sixth is an Indian writer 

in the sense that he had been in Lahore and Delhi before he look up the assign¬ 
ment of the rendering Ihva into Persian at the instance of Nizaraul-Mu k Junaidi. 
the prime minister of Sultan Shamsud-Din lltutmish. As he is not well known I 
propose to write about him more towards the end. 

Ik kashful Mahjuli 

The author’s name is not mentioned. He is certainly none but Shaikh Ali b. 
1 Jsman Jullabi Hujwiri (d. after 465) one of the early Sufi emigrants to India 
buried in Lahore and popularly known as Data Gan) Bakhsh. The Kaihjul 
Mahjub written in India is certainly the earliest independent work in Persian on 
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Jiufism is dealing with the lives and doctrines of the Sufis. Another work having the 
same title; Kashjul Muhjub written about a century earlier by Abu Yaqub Ishaq 
h. Ahmad Sijzt 11 cannot be identical with the one under consideration for the 
simple reason that the latter is a book written in defence for tsmaili doctrines 
and propagation, while Ameer Khusrau has referred to a mystical work. 

The Kashjul Mahjub is available in an edited form 1 -’ and it has been rendered 
into English, Urdu and some other languages. 

Two other Sufi writers mentioned by Khusrau as Zj'Js-* J jp-V' i men of 

states and predominance) are Khwaja Ahmad Ghazzali and ‘Ainul Qu/at 
liamadani. Ahmad Ghazzali 1 ' (d. 517 or 520) was the younger brother of the 
most outstanding mystic and scholar. Abu Hamid Muhammad Ghazzali. the 
author of Ihya-ul- Uluru and Kimiya-hSaadat. Like his brother Ah mad Ghazzal i 
was a Sufi and a writer of repute. Amongst his treatises the most notable is the 
SawanihJU Ishq also called Sawanihut UshsHaq. It is a mystical treatise compiled 
in accordance with the wishes of his friends and followers, and its chapters are 
intermixed with anecdotes and suitable verses in Arabic and Persian. It has 
been edited by Professor Heilmull Ritter and published in 1942 but its earliest 
MS. dated 517 A.H. is preserved in Rcza Library, Rampur. India. 

Ahmad Ghazzali is one of those Sufis who have greatly influenced ‘Ainul Quzat 
Hamaduni (d, 525) so much so that Ghazzali’s five letters have been included in 
’Ainul Quzat *s collection of letters) 4 

'Ainul Quzat Hamadani'’ was a great mystic Persian writer. Among his works 
the Tamhidat and two collections of letters occupy a very high place. The 
Tamhidat has some times been confounded with the Persian translation of his 
Arabic work called ZuhdatulHaqaiq. Another mystical work in Persian entitled 
Yazdan-Shmakhl is attributed to him by some but by others to Shaikh Shihabud- 
Din Suhrawardi. 

Ainul Quzat was treacherously put to death at the instance of the stern minister 
ol Sultan Sanjac (d. 527) named Qawamud-Din Abul Qasim J|1 Darguzini, at a 
very early age of 33 years. But even at this early age he attained a high reputation 
both as a scholar and as a mystic without a parallel in Persian literal ure. 

khusrau also mentions the eminent writer and scholar Imam Muhammad 
Ghazzali (d, 505) whose prose works serve as a model of this particular stylo 
lor scholars. Khusrau does not specifically mention the names of any of Ghaz¬ 
zali’s Persian works, but his popular Persian works 1 arc : 

1. The Kimiya-i-Saadal a Persian compendium of his own much reputed Arabic 
work Ihya-i-‘Ulumud-Din on ethics and religion completed between 490-500. 

2. The Nasihatul Muhik compiled for Sultan Sanjar in 503 is a work of rare 
merit on political philosophy based on religion. The book was first published 
by an Indian, Professor Verma of Deccan College. Poona. 

3. A collection ofletters entitled Fuzatiul Arum ruin Rasail Hujjat it-fslam now 
available in the printed form contains letters from contemporary personalities 
to the scholar and his replies. This collection is a clear exposition of Imam 
Ghazzali's views on various problems of ethics, religion, politics, philosophy etc. 
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Among the Persian epistle-writers Ameer Khusrau mentions the author ol 
the Kotik i art Dimna and Baha-i-Baghdadi. By the former he means none 
except Nasrullah Gha/nawi who rendered the Indian story of Punch Tantra 
into Persian under the title of Kalita wa Dimna-i-Bahramshahi and dedicated 
it to Sultan Bah ram Shah (512-517). The reasons for such conclusions are: 

1, No other book under this title is extant. The story of Kalila wa Dimna 
was rendered into Pahlawi at an early stage and thereafter from Pahlawi into 
Arabic by Abdullah Ibnul Muqaffa" (killed in 132 A H.}. Then at the instance 
of Nasr b. Ahmad Samani (301-331 A.H.) it was translated into Dari, and from 
this Dari translation, the well known poet Rudnki (d. 329) rendered it in¬ 
to ^ Persian verse. But all these versions- 0 are lost, The earliest available 
Persian rendering is that by Nasrullah who is supposed to have based his versian 
on Ibnul Muqafla’s Arabic translation and as such my conclusion is that 
Khusrau refers to this in his Ijaz-i-Khusrmti. 

2. The Kalita wa Dimna-i-Bahramshahi being a master piece of Persian espistle 
writing, has merited a long discussion by the outstanding Persian critic Malikush- 
Shu'ara Bahar in the second volume of his Sabk-Shinasi covering about 50 
pages. The style of this book has been kept as a model by the subsequent writers 
including Bahaud-Din Baghdadi. 

The author of the Kalila wa Dimna, Abul Maali Nasrullah b. Muhammad b. 
'Abdul Hamid Munshi. was some time attached with Bahram Shah (d 547) 
and thereafter with Khusrau Shah (547-555) and lastly with Khusrau Malik 
(555-582) as a Wazir but was ultimately put to death by him. 

Bahaud-Din Baghdadi who in Ameer Khusrau’s opinion was the most out¬ 
standing epistle-writer only next to Nasrullah Munshi is the same Bahaud- 
Din Baghdadi, secretary of Alaud-Din Takish Khwarazmshah (568-596), the 
author of a collection of letters-1 called At-Tawctssul ilat-TarassuL This work 
has double importance. Firstly it gives useful historical, cultural and social 
material about the contemporary Iran. Secondly it is w r ritten in a style regarded 
as a mode! of Persian "artificial prose”. It is a strange coincidence that Malik- 
ush-Shuara Bahar mentions Baha-i-Baghdadi in relation to the author of the 
Kali/a wa Dimna-i-Bahramshahi in so much as the latter imitated the former. 
He says 

jy ij! J*. " ijL I ^ sl~—rii -kb L* i |> 

j,Ull v \ tjl **- j U>- fly j J Ik 1 J '2 
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"Now it should be known that this great secretary and his friends and 
others like Nurud-Din Muhammad Naswi and their pupils such as ‘Ata 
Malik, all were the "morsal gatherers” from the tabic of Abul Ma'ali 
and "grain collectors” from the granary of the Kalila wa Dimna. And 
even they arc not perfect in their imitation," 
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But despite this the importance of Baghdadi’s style cannot he minimised, and 
this is fully borne out by the glowing tributes paid to his greatness by *Awli 
in his Lvbabul Atbab 2 * and Sa’dud-Din Waiawitii in his Marzaban Nanui . 26 

Haluiud-Din belonged to Baghdadak :7 in Khwarazm and not to Baghdad in 
‘Iraq, His elder brother Maidud-Dinwas also a reputed scholar and writer. 

Now we proceed to discuss the last scholar in our list namely Majdud-Din 
Jajanni who on the basis of his Persian translation of Imam Ghazzali's Ikya-i- 
Vlum has heen ranked with Ghazzali as a master of the style called the style 
of learned scholars ( 

Majdud-Din Jujarmf s full name according 10 a Ms* in possession of the late 
Prof. Muhammad Shaff of Lahore, was Majdud-Din Abu I Ma'ali Muaiyid b, 
Muhammad Jajarmi^ As slated earlier, Majdud-Din completed the transla¬ 
tion of the Ihva in Delhi after fi20 at the instance of NizamuJ Mulk J'unuidL 30 
It is interestingly that he is the solitary example of the Persian writers at an Indian 
court ranked by Khusrau with the most outstanding scholars and writers 
such as Imam Ghazzali and others. Hence it is astonishing that he is not re¬ 
presented by any independent hook hut by a translation. 

Perhaps Majudud-Din fell into oblivion due 10 the nonavailability of the Mss. 
of his translation of w hich unfortunately even today no complete copy is avail¬ 
able. However the fragments located in various libraries of the world put 
together completes three-fourth of the work as detailed■’ below: 

The First Ruba': 

British Museum, complete: Kitah Khana-i-Milli Tehran, recently purchased 
Ms complete; Turkey, four of the ten books of this Ruba\ incomplete, 

The Second Kuba^: 

No Ms. described. However information has been received about an incomplete 
copy about first half of this volume in the National Library at Allepo. 
Mr. Husain Khadiv Jam of Tehran has informed about the existence of a Ms, 
in India but this information is incorrect, 

file Third Rufoa 4 : 

It exists into two Mss. : 

l. The National Library Egypt Ms, 

2* T he Panjab University Lahore fShcrani Collection) has an old but incom¬ 
plete copy; li is dated 797 and contains 197 follios of 7i x 41 size. 

The Fourth Rutm'; 

This volume exists in two Mss as: 

1. The National Library Egypt. 

2, Personal collection of the fate Prof. Muhammad Shaft* of Lahore, U 
contains 322 folios of 12x9' size and it has a colophon which gives the 
names of the author as Majdud-Din Abul Ma'ali Muaiyid b. Muhammad 
JajamiL. 
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The name and Sishai of the translator: 

The name of the translator appears in (he concluding part of Prof. Muhammad 
ShalV's Ms. 1 ' as: __ , 

^ jUSkLi U X>-* r•*-> M 

-U£ j> jUl' jj’ J' 

V . 4->-jn 4J0 1, 

While a little earlier (he name of the translator is given by himself as: 1 
^ _■ 'cS' 'jj ^ W - 

From the comparison of these two observations it becomes clear that the lull 
name of the translator was Majdud-Din Abul Ma’ali Muaiyid b. Muhammad 
Jajarmi. In the second statement the term -0 U stands for -l*£ j> A<J,* 
From this ;t mav be concluded that the real name of the translator was Muaiyid 
and Majdud-Din and Abul Ma‘a!i were his Loqab and Kunw But the Egypl 
Ms. has a different story to tell. According to it the name was Muamdud 
Din Muhammad 14 Khawarazmi, and the part of the first volume edited by 
Husain Khadiv lam has been published by the Bunyad-i-Farhang-i-lran under 
the same name and title. But this attribution is incorrect in many respects. 


I dent ifkut ion of Jajarmi’s personality. Adequate information about Jajanm s 
life is not available from any source, not even from ihe introduction ol the 
translation of the Ikya-e-Vtutn. However from the Tarikh-i-Flruzxhohi and 
the \JuuUiklnthuhTtnvank.il it is known that one Muaiyid Jajarmi flourished 
during the time of Sultan Jalalud-Dm Khalji (689-695). Baram states: 


* j/* JiJ'y 

; L^-l • JU- j-Ufj '^J~V 

ilj.li 3 > s ^ ~ wi i 

"Amongst the king's privy counsellers were fajud-Din Iraqi. Ameer 
Khusrau. Muaiyid Jajarmi. Pcsar Aibak Du'agu. Muaiyid Diwana, 
Amir Arsalan. Ikhtiar.Taj Klvatib who were matchless in poetry, scholar¬ 
ship. history and royal civilities." 

* tUi JL^ . 1 Ip j Cjtj 3 /, IS" 1 *+£ ijih*- j J 11 

-U tU0«j ji jJ' *y. 

'jjji ^ty 

jlSjfU jl dbys -df tUJUil Jji—■ ji-iM Li*i>* 3 f.33 

4f ‘w . 2y jvL ►- Jlkil X~*j jAjjSU* 
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"During ihe Julali regime which was the assemblage of great men and 
accomplished scholars of the world several Maliks excelled in learning 
and scholarship such as Malik Qutbud-Din ‘Alavi. Malik Tajud-Din 
Kuhraini, Malik Muaiyid Jajarmi Malik Sa‘dud-Din Amir Bahr. Khwaja 
Jalalud-Din Amircha Naib vazir, Maulana Jalalud-Din of Bakhkhar, 
the Accountant General each of whom was appointed to govern a region 
and discharge the important duties of the state." 

Badaoni 37 observes: 

J j LJL5 It!' yt* o'lij JUj j lj~>- _/w*l W 

- . ^ '* f ^ j Ll* 1 „ „ . O 'b 1 Jj fl —L^oji 

1 ^V=T ^ 

. Ji lijJKji *■ -L2 *_^*A,* J Jl k. -.ij-a- 

“ Ameer Khusrau after Mui'zzud-Din KaiqubatTs death joined the services 
of Sultan Jalalud-Din and was elevated to the position of a counsellor 
and earned distinction and perfect conlidence. Likewise Amir Hasan. 
Muaiyid Jajarmi, Amir Arsalan Kulibi. Su'd Mantaqi, Baqi Khatib and 
Qazj Mughis Hanswi were the accomplished scholars of the Jalali regime.” 

It is most propable thai Malik Muaiyid Jajarmi as mentioned by Barani and 
Muaiyid Jajarmi as stated by Badaoni are one and the same person. But his 
identification with the translator of (he Ihya-uV-Ulum is not possible due to 
the following reasons: 

1. From Ameer Khusrau’s account it is quite obvious that he was not only 
senior to Khusrau but a very learned scholar and divine to be ranked with 
Imam Ghazzali. But from the Firuzsftfliti and the Mumakhabut Tawarikh it 
seems that he does not occupy that position. He was junior to Khusrau and 
perhaps inferior as well* 

2. From Bara uni and Badaoni’s accounts it appears that Jajarmi was also a 
poet. But the translator of the Ihya-uf^Utum w f as only a divine and scholar 
and perhaps not a poet to be ranked with Amir-Hasan* Amir Arsalan Kalibi. 
Qa^i Mughis Hansawi and others. 

3. From BaranFs statement it is dear that Jajarmi was a Malik who was holding 
an office of authority of a Sadr white the translator of ihyn was a scholar of 
mystic inclination engaged in teaching. 

4 r From the introduction of the Persian translation of the Ihya it is known 
that before 620 A.H. Muaiyid Jajarmi was quite a well-known figure in the 
circle of scholars and divines to such an extent that his classes in which he 
lectured on !hya~'hUlum were attended by several scholars* From this it may 
be inferred that in 620 ATT his age may have been about 35 years. Thus on 
the occasion of the coronation of Sultan Jalalud-Din Khalji in 689 A H. he 
would have been over hundred years. Which makes it impossible for him to 
be the translator bearing the identical name and living during the lime of 
Jalalud-Din. 
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However, despite this some dose relationship between Muaiyid Jajarmi. the 
translator of the lhya and Muaiyid jajarmi of the court of Jalalud-Din may 

not be ruled out. ,, .. .. ... n . 

However the author of the Gulzar-i-Abrar" has noticed one Haji-Majud-Dm 
Jajarmi of Delhi, a Sufi who was contemporary with Khwaja Qutbud-Dm 
Bakhtyar Kakt (d. 633) and Qazi Hamidud-Din Nagauri Though the translator 
of the Ihva belonged to the same period yet it is difficult to hold them to be 
identical on the ground that the translator of the lhya who had newly settled 
in Delhi could not have assumed the Dihlawi nisbat. Moreover Haji Majdud- 
Din Dihlawi was a lover of Sama* ( tj— I while the translator was very 
critical of it. It mav be due to some confusion in the account given by the 
author of the Guhar-i-Abrar that a personality who should otherwise have 
been identified as the translator of the //iva-u/-Wum. appears to be a dilTerent 
one. 


Jajarmi's education and his adopting the profession of teaching: 

From the introduction to the translation of the lhya it is observed that Majdud- 
Din acquired good knowledge in all branches of learning. 1 In some o tie 
fields in which he could not get able teachers he acquired adequate accomplish¬ 
ments through hard labour and devotion. 

Having imbibed the true spirit of knowledge Majdud-Dm naturally decided 
to undertake the noble profession of teaching and very soon a group of students 
approached him with a view to studying the lhya under him. Some of them 
were so sincere and devoted to their studies that they studied ihis voluminous 
book several times. 

As time went on the number of Jajarmi’s pupils increased and ultimately his 
classes became so popular that m 620 A H, the cream of all classes of pt-op l 
from the Imams and the Shaikhs down to the traders and commoners joined 

The unusual popularity of his teaching caused a section of the wicked ‘Ulema 
and divines to criticise and accuse him. He was subjected to false accusations 
but owing to the interference of some of the Hanafi scholars the imposters 
failed in their evil design. However the situation grew so worse and the atmos¬ 
phere so tense that Jajanni had to leave Lahore for Delhi where he arrived 
towards the end of 620 A.H* 


Translation of the Ihya-ul-Tltim: 

On his arrival in Delhi Muaiyid was introduced to the court of Sultan Iltulmish 
(d. 6331 who bestowed favours on him 1 ’ The scholar was lavishly patronised 
by the Sultan's minister. Qawamud-Din Nizamul-Mulk Junaidi. the Sahib-i- 
Ajaliwho requested the scholar to get the lhya translated into Persian promising 
all facilities and even favours from the Sultan. The sole object was that the 
Persian version would widen its readership. In Jajarmi's words" : 


I* r> 


Jli* 

bj if 
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Oj?7 ^jp^- k-U ^ j wSj Wj ^ li>- j 'j Ji' li t 

Lw3j ^ J iJ^O ^ j*Aaj ,3^*^ iij 1 ^ U 

"His Majesty Sahibi 4 " ordered and commanded that Jhya-bVfum-t-Dm 
be translated into Persian so that all persons may derive benefit from 
it lor most of the people are incapable of understanding Arabic language 
Acquisitions of “Truths" and Realities" (perhaps Scientific study) is by 
itself difficult but when coupled with the intricacy of Arabic the dilficulty 
in understanding and acquisition gets doubled/' 

^ Jji' j i" - 1 O'Ju. d? L 1 * L^j L^- 

JLlS->_j CdjLp ^ bJUj -Up-y 

o' * ) s*** *Ip li \ U ' C-—> 

Ji' ji . , . Jj Ui jH- jlj J . . .' ijj 

4 *jb Jb> jT 

"It is years together that his sagacious thoughts and brilliant views are 
engaged in it that Ikya-r-Ufum~i-Diti be translated but its understanding 
is confined to the truths of expression and depth of references in Arabic. 
So (his well-wisher was asked to undertake the work of the translation, 
in order that its utility be increased and its benetits be more comprehensive.” 

Jajarmi has some words 4 ' of praise for Sultan Ututmish with the apology that 
as he was leading a pious lile he was in no way to indulge in exaggerating the 
virtues of the Sultan. However he was grateful to hint for his favours and 
encouragement, and so, according to the induction of the Prophet, he was 
bound to express his gratefulness io the Sultan and to pray for his welfare. 

The Sultan bestowed favours on all Muslims in general and on the scholars 
and men of piety in particular. During the awful days of the Mongol catas¬ 
trophe. an event unprecedented in human history, his court became a refuge 
lor the emigrants from Khurasan. I ransoxiunu, Ghur, Gba/nm and other 
lands ol Islam. It was under his care that Jajarmi completed his assignment 
of preparing a Persian version of the Ihya “which has pul all the Muslims 
under his obligation . So Majdud-Din prays lor the stability of the King’s 
dominion and for his attaining virtues so as to enable him to havedivine favours. 
He also prays God to protect the Sultan from such acts and deeds as may cause 
divine displeasure. 

Jaiarmi was attached to NizamuJ Mutk Junaidi who too bestowed favours 
on him. the biggest being providing the facilities for translating the Ihya into 
Persian. So the scholar has extolled his virtues tinder a separate topic. 4 ’ the 
most distinctive feature of which is its being absolutely free from exaggera¬ 
tion. 

Jajarmi emphasises that jusl as his patron has attained worldly honour he 
was also inclined to acquire spiritual and divine pleasures. He kepi himself 
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busy in study most of live time holding scholarly discussions with the learned 
doctors, lie spent large sums of money in purchasing books and having con¬ 
nections with the divines so as to perfect his spiritual faculties and his theoretical 
and practical knowledge, knowing well that the worldly wealth as against 
the spiritual pleasure is subject to decay. All this explains his sincere wish 
which he had for quite a long time, that the thya-ul-Vlum-i-Din be rendered 
into Persian so that people at large may benefit out of it. 

The translator concludes his discussion and says that it is incumbent on all 
those who utilise this book and derive benefit from it. to pray lor the well¬ 
being of Ni/amul Mulk in this world and thereafter. He also prays lhal his 
piitron be elevated to the highest state of humanity. 

Jajarmi has added a note on the special features or his Persian version stating 
that he has kept the following principles in mind in his translation, 

1 The verses of the Quran, the Tradition of the Prophet and the sayings 
Of his companions have been given m the original and arc followed by transla¬ 
tes and explanations so that the readers may not need the original Ihya. 

2 The author of the Ihya has based the problems of jurisprudence ( « > 

on the Sluda 1 i school, But the translator has discussed such problems m ac¬ 
cordance with both Shafa'i and Hanafi doctrines. 

1 bach problem which needed further comments and explanations has been 
de-ill under a separate. And this is not rarely done. In the kitab- 

c llnT alone fifty ( JSb»), have been added. Each MjU has mostly begun 
with such words as*‘«-dj£ ,**->•» 

4. As far as possible the language has been kept free from metaphors, affecta¬ 
tion. poetical artifices such as: 

y , _ii>-. j etc. 

C ■ ' 

This has been done as: 

a) Historical facts are marred by a florid style and a figurative language. 

b) The Ihya is a voluminous work and the translation which has alrca y 
grown more volummious on account of explanation, comments and ” Faldos", 
would not tolerate a further enlargement caused hy the figurative language. 

c) lx , s accepted hv all that in the treatment of scientific matter, the writer 
must be as clear as possible so that the reader may easily arrive at the intended 

conclusions wilhout much deliberation. . 

5, The translator has preferred Persian words to Arabic except when Persian 
equivalents were not available or when available not so simple and agreeab e 

as the Arabic one. , . . < , 

According to Jajarmi his Persian version has three preferences over the original 

L''only Arabic scholars may utilise Ihya while the Persian version may be 

utilised by the Arabic as well as Persian scholars. .. 

2. Ihya is based on Shafa'i school while the translation is on both Shat a i and 

Hanali schools, 
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' 1 he translation has about one thousand "Kaidas” not contained in ihc 

Ihva. 


******* 

This paper aims at introducing the classical Persian writers who in Ameer 
khusruu's views were the masters of particular styles of their own. About 
them Khusrnu has some words of praise: but he was not inclined to have 
imitated the style ol any one ol them, not even such outstanding epistle-writers 
as Nasrullah Munshi and Bahaud-Dm Baghdadi for the simple reason that 
"they have brought this style to such a stage of perfection as could not he 
reached " So he preferred to have a separate style of his own marked lor us 
subtelity and minuteness as against the verbosity of the Persian stylists. 
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footnotes 

. ,i.i a l.inn a ■iHvi-ioncn Four reasons for refraining from imitating 

\mecr Khusrau in his fifth ffr.W«(pp • . I wou |d not agree 

.he epistle writers style «> Me being the ongmalor of s^h a "the 

,nj ww; «yl« «f !2£2 Z»o**m 

i« m p- * tohaw 

quoted both Arabic and Persian verses composed by bmiscll 


J OUi flir- »jt * >rP* t**fAfJ* 


27 . 


or Wa£d Mina has ***«#»*, tfZv**"'*'™' P ”* 

Ur. Mina calls him al-Ghazzali. Ibtd. 6 Jf, of H .„ Dimntt of Baha- 

Dr Wahid Mirza has errorneousSy transUrttf «* ihc iransiaU 

hmm -r*-o»»—-»■»*•- sj-srit 

h hits been edited in Persian and translated mu> English b> rn.i 

Safa His of hankm 'literature, Vo! 11 P 9v ~ 14 bti p 

Kufeki't scattered verses have been Lulled by Nafisi hi hw Vol, 

nn |076’1!»95. ftrowne: Library Hist, of Persia, VoL 1L pp 
| hi\ is mlfi of the printed ten hui in the .Utrirfl/m* «*«««■ Lyden ed, p ,ts U e ls ,a ; 

n£<j/jcu 22 Stf&AfA/mru. Voh )1 + p 379. Uit 

iu- the veereorv of Sultan Jalalud-Oin Muhammad Khwaraimshah [61 -^»K Hu 
book 4i completed alter 628 gives an account of the events of the time 

of hi* master tn a ftond style. ,* 

‘Aia Malik Juwami. the author of .he Jdtan&M*iuwaim completed about . 

See V 1 Pp 139-142* 'Awfi has noticed him under "Wazirs and Sadrs and has quote 

' — - '»■ 
Jbui p ?i, 29. Sec-Supp. to ihfl-Ofwiiw/Wtfgfl-iw- 1^3- 

Sue o-'iu,- pp. 6. 14. Jl See Introducuon to Ihc 

Sec Supp to the Orreufti; Chllfgc Ui««iw. H« 5. » 

„ , 1 D ii 35. Tarikh-i-FimzshiM.p. 19V 

Introduction 10 . / P- 

Jfttf. p.202, 37. Vol. 1. p. 131. 


ft>. 
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38. He has been called Kalahi in (he Firuzshnfu. 

.W. See Habib Ganj Ms. p, 22. For a fuller description sec Mumtaz All Khan: Some Important 
Persian Prose writings, p. 144. 40. See pp. 12-15. 41. Sec 

42. Ibid. Pp, 6, II. IJ. 

43. For this title see Pp 6, see also 'Awlis Jawamhil Hikayat. 44, pp, b-7. 

45 This was the title of the minister, see Pp. 10. 12. 15. 46. Pp. 11-12. 47. Pp. 7-9 
48. Pp. 16-IB. 


Wit and Humour in the works oi 
Amir Khusrau 


Prof, S. H. ASKAR! 


vr j T an d humour mean ihe ability to perceive and express with conditions 
p of sound judgement what is incongruous, abnormal, and incompatible 
in human character and circumstances not necessarily by verbal banter, 
sarcasm, irony, and ridicule hut by amazingly clever sayings and vivacious 
remarks and apt jocose allusions made in a playful good-natured way so as to 
bring a smile on the lips and sometimes even an outburst ol laughter But this 
does not implv that everything witty or humorous excites laughter. Mild rebuke 
of what is nol a normal condition of sanity makes up a pleasant picture, gives 
delight by presenting an agreeable view of things; descriptions that are not 
caricatures ; puzzles and puns which mean the use of word or words agreeing in 
sound and form but different in sense so that they become capable of two or 
more applications, and arc liable to be translated in different languages : and 
above all purposeful didactical, moralistic observations m verse and prose 
afford delight and surprise and do not cause or arouse laughter. i\ :m f um ^ u |‘ 

as they are called in Persian , trt 

are commendable if they do not hurt ihc feelings of the victim by degenratmg into 
n - t * t nus dcrison, satire, sarcasm and scorn, t J}* facetrous jokes 
and test! ^ ^ raillery and buffoonery. Witty and humorous 

remarks lose their grace and attraction if the weapon of ridicule is used with a 
vengeance : when the element of malice gets in and becomes obvious there is a 
transgression of decency, decorum and good ettiqueue. There are many van - 
aliens, forms, and garbs of wit and humour of which some are good and some 

- 'similitudes and 

**r 

lam* 

with seeming praise, but in fact, a satire 

Intently 


reprehensible They express themselves int J~* * simimuuc. . 

metaphors/ 1 * < verbal quibbles, literary artifices, polite social remark' 

^ pleasantry « 'Sij ° x* jocularity and also O-* / ,a 

^.(.Wiwody -*r»- J*‘ T 4 *;,e 

^i«nn,.snccnn f . stoBing and ridiculmg, .V burtaque JT Inlcntl : 

there is no dearth of faults and weaknesses,Errors, vices and absurhdities . 
in common life for a man of keen and observant eyes, and of imagination and 

The'copious literature produced by a man of inventive genius like Ameer 
Khusrau, in prose and verse, especially his rhetorical work, Ejaz-t-Khusravi. 
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which is replete with figures of speech, and his quintette of metrical romances 
provide us with sound specimens of humorous elements, a nd even his collections 
of poems Tuhfat-us-sighar, Wasat-ul-Hayat, Ghurral-ui-kamnl, Baqiya 
Naqiya and Nihayat-ul-Kamal are not lacking in the display of his humour and 
fancy expressed in easy, witty, light and purposeful, sometimes even obscure 
remarks. Hut before we pass on to the profusion of the subjects out of which he 
easily carves out witty patterns as a dish, it is worthwhile to consider his own 
views on wit. In volume 2 of his "Ejuz" or the Hook of Miracles he writes about 
men of jests, humour and laughter as follows : 

— -viu ^ ~ * ^>W H- j L>w3 I 

ij 

W - 3 yZ- O w' J ■ - ^ d * 

"Mockers and jeerers with the instigating words and phrases of ridicule and 
burlesque, with the purpose of imparting warmth to the convivial assembly, 
impregnate it with the perfumes or their friendly souls so that young men. 
imbued with derisive dispositions, may gratify and gladden their minds with 
the odour of that novelty, assume airs, and become boastful of their eminence. 
The mock-heroic expressions which emerge out of them suit their tastes so much 
so that in their laughter exciting business they have done wondermis things 
and added a dot to the Sehr (enchantment) and many books on jests and jokes, 
produced by them have become widely diffused like so many petals of flowers. 
The body of people who are inured to such pleasures carry the petals of perfume 
on their hands before the members of the assembly. Practising jugglery they 
sometimes falsely fasten the smell of the bladder of musk on the deer, and 
sometimes they call caihav to account for the black of the musk. The floral 
patterns in shirt and shift are made a subject of mockery. The flower of the 
willow- or aloe wood is called fragrant sandal, and the yellow of the turmeric is 
given the name of the twig of the saffron plant. The object of all this is that 
there should be laughter". 

There is very little of the specific, edifying or enlightening in the above extract 
for the scope indicated is limited, the standard laid down is not very high, and 
there is not much pleasing about the traits of the humorists hinted at. We are 
not told aboul the hooks written or the things forged or manufactured to enliven 
the assembly except the uncommon or the oddly such as calling black as white 
to excite laughter. The sense of pride and glory, eminence and superiority and 
the indirect display of one's merit as against the failings and frailties of others 
are implied in the expression "Bad-burul" and depreciatory remarks about 
others involve an oblique praise of self. One secretly feels pleasure in making 
fun of others. There is a veil of polite mockery m characterizing a thing what 
it is not. 

Ameer Khusrau was self conscious but not self-conceited. In laughing at 
others lie sometimes laughs at himself and does not shirk self-exposure, lie 

I. Only the first and the Iasi line of Persian quotations are reproduced here. <7. a.) 
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claims that in pointing out the errors, shortcomings, and incongruities in others 
there was no feeling of triumph or glory but the sole object was to excite mirth 
and merriment. On page 77 of Rasa.il-ul-Ejaz II. he writes. 


Jl1 


J*. U) 






J \j Ir 






^Iw * - 3 


^ r J & pj? &£ /■ 

■if (he pellate of perfumes of my couplets is not wellworth to be taken 
to the nose for smelling l should snap the nose with my lingers (in pm c 
and conceit). I would keep silent and hesitate as it should be for it is not 
proper to make a d isplay of one’s excellence at such a smell stock (descending 
in ot diminishing in price) as l know' that what little I have is through the 
uiace of God the Pure and Good. As regards the apparent vain vaunt and 
ostentatious display of glory (bad-burnt )(-^ Jl)m that l described the 
camel’s dung as the choicest perfume of the civet cat (or the best cre f® °| 
the milk) it was nothing but a facetious expression of pleasantry which I 
offered to the well directed ones for minh and amusement. When what was 
a mere Darmana’ grass or hyssop was given the name of powdered saffron. 
„u object was to step up laughter at the expense of the merits of my own 
poetical pieces. In shun, in all this musk diffusing in these pages there could 

be nothing more than this". . 

There mav be a good deal of trite and trash in the humorous pieces, specially 
those found in the Rasail in which the intellectual ingenuity and verbal trickery, 
puns and puzzles have had a free play. In the last of the stupendous five volumes 
on rhetorics and cpistolography the author has shown himself as a man of lus 
corrupt age. disclosing unmistakable elements of impiety bordering on in¬ 
decency. sometimes obscenity. Even what was intended to cause in ' 10 ^" 
amusement has not been devoid of sting. Much of these things will no. bear 
quotation, but a few things comparatively tolerable and witty may be considered 
here. One such text is the parody of the Qawwah assembly (I-I V). 

O a-ci Li diUsJj iy dAi 

^ # 1 X 


o L1^^-“ b 


V 


j ij! d5** 1 


. ji cJW 


, JL.I Jf^ry C-i'-L SJpj'L jl 


■! r 


■ y& ^ c_5 4 


> * 

J U- 


j \ j- 1 j * 

} \. Jud^ djjy Jjj Ss pi 

>» Jjj ■&» jk-*f ^ ^ ^ ^- S 

-The situation in the audition assembly had grown warm and brisky with the 
fellow called Latif who. having become paralytic, was dapping his nan s 
and the so called Shah, the lame, was stamping the ground with his legs white 
also rotating. I he little fellow was overtaken by such an intense emotion as to 
develop a desire to throw off his trousers and make a present ot them 10 the 
minstrel On one side the drawer having no covering on the leg (f ae. cha) easily 
came out; but on the other side where the opening was very narrow. H could 
not he speedingly taken out. Still in the same manner he struggled on or draw¬ 
ing out the trousers and kept on rotating on his legs. In as much as his funny 
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behaviour thrilled his fellow people, they were also seized wiih the zest and 
began motions of their hips in dancing.' 

If hetng a Sufi of the C'hishn Order, believing in the spiritual efficacy of ecstatic 
songs and dances, he could not help laughing at the ludicrous behaviour of some 
in the North, there is nothing surprising if he said something worse about some 
women of low order of the South, He writes on page 129 of the same work : 

p t 

'j 3 ' j 1 

■ ^ ^ ** < * - - 11 — I -5 -X* ^ ^ j I a £ S' 

"‘The miserable Didi (i.e. “sister" or “you see that") of Deogiri from whose 
shadow men are seized by the demons* having made her black face while, came 
out of the grinding mill. The brightness of the lime on her face looked like the 
white-washed colour of the black walk She cast side glances from the corner of 
her eyes with blandishment and amorous playfulness towards the midday sun, 
as if there was a suggestion that she was brighter and more shining/* 
Hyperbolic and fanciful is the description of another woman of the south 
called Uchcbaldi, the Nayaka (in-charge of brothel) whom we remember as a 
typical woman of the profession. 

i ^ 

J i' 3 ,^5* 2 ^ ls-i - 

-Her pendulous banging ears resembled the bucket Jet down in the well. Her 
lips were bridge-like raised path round a tank, A pearl seemed lo be suspended 
from one of her nostrils. You might call it a Ghaznavi-like drop of snot (neta 
pontaj which had become congealed or had become dotted by coldness of the 
air. From the second nostril the drops of snot were dangling and were such as 
could claim to be pearls which could fetch high price. That Nayaka had become 
famous because of the elegant connection with these two. Inspite of the contrary 
qualities of the nose of the fair ones they were looked down upon and she was 
conscious of the comparative quality of her own and was self-conceited.” 

In Wasat-ul-Hayat the poet referring lo an Indian whore rewrites 

d—■' j' oi ^ %i—■ 1 4_ Ajiij jT 

ijoi dL vL—Jj <0 ji 

"That whore or Hind has lost her flashing-velum. Her nose is marked with a 
ring round it; and in this nose ring of the nostril there are no pearls: but one 
drop of water clotted into a snot is hanging", 


Other classes of people satirised include (|j Sepahsalar Kangu Afghan and 
J ,' j j jj'u aS y ^L-r JJLijj dJJuj'the low bearded Afghan with 
newly grown whiskers who assumed airs and was conceited (2)____ 


*1 —-ji jliji jl jj J Jtf- 45"J L j -c-iw Y 

“A handful of men of Indian lineage who arc mere stammerers, there being not a 
single correct let ter on their longue. (3) JJ 1 jJL j jj j j j* j5" J Ij. . 
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Th e userers and whoremongers are quiie at one in their form (with difference 

of dots) and spirit: and also Ji .j sS'-cil, a>- ^ 

"the money-lender pays comparatively less amount because he does not want 

to pay more" _ ^ , 

. o jsU ddijj' fJ J ^ U 

^Oiji- 111 

“The fish catchers who collected money out of their trade in fishes or rather made 
monev out of the crust of the fish's skin. Out of the total amount of their in¬ 
come' after practising frauds and evasions, they gave silver metal gathered for 
two months to the Lord (officer in the charge) of the sea. and stored up (with¬ 
held) the rest of the twelve months. So long as there was no chief to impost his 
authority over these watery people (also penitent) they went on playing their 
profitable trade from fishing." 

(5} Passing from fishermen lo washermen our author writes (II. HI). 

jl. fr 

“1 saw that every one collected every week one hundred dirams but still com- 
plained uttering, si (representing the sound emitted whde washing also 
30 . 30). 1 asked them as to why the fish catchers paid more than sixty quite 
unlike the washermen who continued to slick to hall ot it and were noisy an 
clamorous with their si and si. They said that for a long time they had kept 
themselves off from the bank Tor nothing was kept there, and people had not a 
single Dang (4th part of a Diram or silver coin) in their purse so as to use soap 
for cleaning the clothes. The places on the edge of water where they used to 
wash their Katan (linen) clothes and Qassabas (a special kind of linen) bound 
with leather straps, were lying fold over fold ; the places which were the best of 
the churned things (cream) had been taken by foam and froth ; and where they 
threw down (spreadI the turban cloth and SCirpas (cotton) thin garments like 
serpent's slough (the outer layer that is periodically cast off) now nothing could 
be seen except Jam'a-t-Ghok (a green film called Sewar or Kayi ,n Hindi, seen 
to float in stagnant water) and Jama-i-Mar (skin of a snake called Kaichul 

Khusr iuSubjects many others to his ridicules and castigations. Some of them 
are as follows : . 

^ Juj, Ui iJ 4j OU-J sT 4 JUili 

"The unjust Qazis (.judges), the graspers of fiefs, deserving the severing ot their 
necks from their bodies by the swords of destiny”. 

Some of the lines from bis Diwan in this connection are worth quoting: 


I . - ft L + . * 

y *>- ^y*J3 £ / r 


*-l> jlf 


,1,1 


JiJ 


,'cu.j .iJLJ -d jlw' i—u 


„ _jt jU>\i 
j jbl J* 
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"The Qazis in these times are all infidels-like in disposition and swallowers of 
bribes. Their learning is confined to the beautification of their cloak : and their 
excellence lies in the proper binding of their turbans. All are wine bibers (or 
thiols) under the plea of religious law. They never resort to repenlencc nor seek 
(hem one Tanka by way of bribe. One who is always either after some alfair of 
his own does not do enough of his duty. In case of tyrannies (oppression re¬ 
ceived), owing to the fear of their justice (injustice) nobody complains of his 
injury in this realm. All lay complaints of oppression before the Qazi. To 
whom should they disclose the oppression practised by the Qazi ? In fluency of 
speech they resemble Bu-Lahab , Their virtue lies in "you have created 

me out of fire" (tike Satan). 

As regards the Qazis lacking learning our poet wrote: 

--O/ jPJa J \ j£j “V; 


Jp- j* _ — — _ 

“The Qazi having accepted the bribe took up the cause of the complainant He 
robbed me of my property by issuing an improper order. A learned man who is 
not practical, although he is a scholar, is according to judicial decision a book 
carrying ass. As regards the Qazi, who has neither character nor learning, if 
he is dubbed as an ass. it would be an iniquity towards the ass ” 

l2) Turning to clerks and accountants he writes (R. ! I-43) 

—uao ^ ,1—j i it si— jj>\ ^ (J* or-‘ 

_ J d J L>— 

"The powerful quill-drivers who give largess to their inferiors with their right 
(open) hands, and realise the taxes with their left hands (in hiding) close their 
fists if a demand be made even for one Diram. in the form of ninety and three, 
and (deceitfully) reply that although in form a Diram consists of three letters, in 
their estimation it is nothing hut a cypher'*. 

(3) As regards the UmmaJ or tax collectors or agents, we gel on P. 22.11: 

_ ., - 2 ? eJv* -Li -Jov 

i-f * * 

"As they have their eyes fixed on money fain plus mal) they have made their 
stony hearts serve the purpose of a magnet attracting or drawing near the gold 
or the people. Wherever they found fallen off filings (small particles of gold and 
silver) they drew that to themselves (appropriated). The fact is that the stone 
of his heart draws the gold to him as by its very nature, as the iron-attracting 
stone (loadstone, magnet) seizes an iron". 

That Ameer Khusrati felt disgusted with Ihe growing influences of the Hindu 
ollicials and also at some of the Muslim chiefs who had allowed free hands to 
their Hindu agents and revenue officers is apparent from several references in 
the Rasail. For example, we are told (R. It. 22) about 
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_siiX* ^ jLJ—* u J'j 

-2}jv b C~l* 

"The Governor, unworthily called Musa)man and bearing the name of Malik 
| s)am may God spare the realm of Islam from his malignancy has extended his 
hands far and wide For the ruin and devastation of this large and well-populated 
region He has seized a considerable amount and says that one with clenched 
lists is worth a lakh I. say Verse Don’t say that a dosed fist is worth a lakh ; 
when folded up. the fist is not worth even a rupee (Dang)." Actually, it was 
not he but his all powerful Diwan. a Hindu from Kara Mamkpur. who was at 
ihc root of :ill mischief (K- II. 46) 

• S'J'sU' yy-Jfj &•**/. 

"\1y affairs have been made dependant on the will ol a Hindu named Deochand 
who having gathered some devils ( vs *y > has patronised that worthless 
man and imposed himself on the country like a demon on the Chanda I (sweeper 
nr outcast) or as a serpent coiled round the Sandalwood. Having grown big 
from small among the financiers, he does not now take into account the superin¬ 
tendent of the Diwan (vazir or finance minister). The people who pretend to 
seize the devil are scared away. In fact, by origin, he is one of the low-bred vile 

men of Kara." 

Then again (II. 47). 

_J15LJL-I W'X* 

“The Hindu-loving fief holder has preferred their inverted script to the numera¬ 
tion (Arabic alphabet) of the Musahnans. and having put the smoke on the 
top of the reed or tube (taking burning wood around) has set the villages or 
towns of this region on fire. On all sides, those who are burning are in the 
agonising last gasp. He has nobody with him among his companions to ex¬ 
tinguish the fire by pouring water over it.” 

Kings and courtiers have also come in for witty chastisement. In Matla-ul- 
Anwar we come across the following couplets : 

oJr jui %fL if xS (JUk- aT zj/ 


w'lia-i lS* --- 

The deceitful ones who practise oppression press the Islamic code of law. in¬ 
troduced hy the Prophet, into the services of the tyrant. The non-sensical talks 
of the kings are trumpeted as the discourse of Numan (H. Abu Manila). And 
the infidelity of the lord or master is described as true laith. The properties ot 
others are thrown into deep pits. They call all that lawful and pure. They 
agree with the artful devices of Abu Jahl, and hypocritically call them as Omar's 
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Justice. Don't you feel ashamed of ihc farmans that you issue, you place the 
sword of the Prophet into Ihe hands of the Satan.’*? 

Portrait of Mongols 

One can easily detect some personal touches, bias, and bents in many allusions 
and references, written in rhetorical strain, specially an element of personal pre¬ 
judice and unveiled tone of hostility and ridicule in the description of the Mongols 
who had dragged him as a captive, at the age of 34. in 684 1285, by tying his 

neck with that of another, through waterless deserts. There is much hyperboli¬ 
cal in the depreciatory verses; but certain elements were based on actual facts 
and were real. These are not wanting in such metaphorical epithets as the 
"Surkh Chchra’ (red faced) ones w r ith Hon-like wide mouth, sharp teeth, pierc¬ 
ing eyes, dog-like heads, inauspicious as Mars, who had come from Quiq and 
who, as we get earlier, in Rasail, had been put in chains under the Khaljis and 
towers had been built out of their severed heads. 

In the Diwan called Wasat-uhHayat and two Mathnavis the playful poet and 
master artist drew a picturesque and seemingly over-exaggerated description : 

They the wearers of quilted vest as under armour (Dagla posh) and of cotton 
garment on their bodies of steel were fire faced, ilat nosed, narrow r -eyed, foul- 
mouthed, dog-tongued, devourers of dogs and pigs; very dirty stench came 
out of their arm pits. They emitted sounds ofQarbu Qarbu like monkeys. They 
were headstrong and fierce in battles; wore plumes of feathers on their heads 
which w'ere shorn and looked like eggs. Their caps were made of sheepskin. 
Their azurc-coloured eyes were so narrow and piercing as to look like two 
crevices or holes bored in a large brazen vessel. The stench coming out of them 
was worse than that of a rotten carcase. Their skin was crumpled and wrinkled 
like the moisture of soft leather of bottle. Their nose extended from cheek to 
check. The hair of their nostrils which represented an oven full of stinking 
water extended as far as the lips. They had scanty beards on their sunken cheeks, 
for no sort of vegetation grows over the surface of ail ice. Their moustaehios 
were of an inordinate length. I Tom the excess of lice in their clothes, their 
breast had become black and white like mustard, grown over a barren soil. Other 
people gel oil from the hodies of the Tartars. Their bodies were covered with 
rough, unlanned hide, strong enough to be used for the soles of shoes. They 
devoured pigs and dogs with their nasty teeth. They were pilferers of morsels 
tike dogs. There was a constant How of watery substance from their drain-like 
nostrils. They emitted such foul smell thal nobody dared sit near them/ 

Not so hyperbolic, biting and pungent; more sober and yet critical, largely cen¬ 
sorious but fairly judicious are what may be taken as social remark sand consider¬ 
ed as specimens of Ameer Khusrau's way of looking at things which apeared to 
him amusing. 

(1) When a snake charmer catches hold of a serpent he caresses such a bloody 
thing by feeding it on milk. 
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(2) Owing to the excess of their foolishness the Hindu potters drink water in 
th e p^i m of their hands, though they have hundreds of day bowls at hand. 

(3) _JUflXjjUj 'j 

„ JLJUj jj-i ■—’l*'-*’ 1 

(R. II. 280) 

"They create a situation for the Indian musicians who are capable of causing 
Abdul Momin (an Arab Musician d. 693 1293) to wear the sacred thread by 

their musical string of Alawan in the usual way in a assembly or procession 
singing the Hinduislie tones and tunes and carrying them to the hearts of men 
stricken with grief and lamentation" ( I his refers to the age-old practice ol play¬ 
ing on music along with the tuneraI biers ol old men). 

(41 1}J })} ‘fjfc J > \r> 1 f V 

“If a person is called a Jolaha or weaver he would ted so bashtul as to sink 
upto his loins in the waterless well of Kargah (weaver’s shop with a hole m 
the ground tn which his leet play) 

„_j-iL \Ssy. ^ 



" t he garden on ihe surface of which a crow serves us a mark ol black or a mole 
on the face of that blooming garden and on a newly-built dwelling house that 
black Eihiopeon (crow or raven) which is hung up for counter-acting the in¬ 
fluence of the malignant eyes is better than the pupil of men’s eyes that inflict 
wound on a well populated house" (Reference here are to the scare crow or any¬ 
thing set up in a field or garden to scare birds Irom crops or Iruits and to the 
Indian practice of hanging a dead crow on a new house to avert Ihe fatal mis¬ 
fortune in consequence of witchcraft). 

Coloured with Betel 

A fairly long section in VoL. IK devoted to beiel leaves and their accessories, 
listing and commenting on the 42 virtues as against 44 of the demerits, has many 
things smacking of wit and humour. Ameer Khusrau writes: 

Jjf c>-^* X JL-I^ 

^ Jifjdj ly, X jT JL- Li 

“To a Khorasani (Persian) who considers an Indian as a blockhead, betel 
leaves are nothing but mere rubbish as a grass. But in the estimation of a live- 
hearted manly person the taste of betel leaves is soul eherising." 

in line with hix obsession of glorifying of ihe betel culture, more important is an 
allusion to a chivalrous practice of the medieval Rajputs to which the betel leal 
has given its name. The section on Barg-i-Tamhul has been preceded in the 
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Rasail by an interesting but fanciful account of a caravan of betel sellers carrying 
the commodity from Gujarat to Delhi and its being waylaid and plundered by 
a band of bandilts of Rawal Rajputs of Jalor (Western Rajputana, Jodhpur), 
Here is a relevant extract <11, 250) 

' JI' _ P-? L>" ij £ J I b fl -Uj 

This refers xo the Rajput custom called in Hindi Miira Uthana' or "Bara Dalna' 
though the word *Bira‘ which means betel leaf made tip with a preparation of 
the arec nut. a species of drug (Rath), lime etc, does not occur in the text. The 
expression originated in a custom that prevailed of throwing a bira of betel 
into the midst of an assembly in token of the proposal to any person to under¬ 
take some difficult affair. The requisite being performed, the person who took 
up the betel bound himself to perform it. There is an allusion in the extract to 
another practice and that was to tinge the elephant's tusk as red. 

RASAIL-UL-EJAZ is a work in prose but welmd it interspersed with numerous 
verses in Persian and Arabic. Some of the Arabic verses which have the flavour 
of wit and humour may be rendered as follows: 

(1) Men of Indian lineage whose emeralds (teeth) are strengthened by betel 
leaves (2) It (betel leaves) resembles an arch and before it all other fruits fall 
dow n in prostration. (3) It is a thing which it is impossible to refuse except when 
it is pul up m comparison with Tuba (the tree in paradise whose fruits are said 
to be very sweet and delicious) and Sidrat-ul-Muntaha (the tree in Paradise 
which is the mansion of angel Gibrielh (4) Ji is the choicest folded up leaf 
pleasantly pruned and brought like its parallel saffron. (5) 1 asked an excellent 
person as to when ihe Id were to come, and he replied lhal it would come on the 
day when money came into hands. (6) If one goes to his grave for (eternal) sleep 
nothing will grow on its soil except Zaqqum (the infernal tree the fruits of which 
are said to be heads of demons which the dammned shall eat). (7) Then the 
Muzarib (partner of stock on the one hand, and of labour and management, on 
the other) enters into a contract, he deserves being treated with respect like gold 
m the string of pearls, and not as Dinar which is not current and in demand. 
This should be so tilt you return with manifold profits and he opens out the door 
indicative of his real intentions. (8) Fora man of vision a single mirror suffices: 
but a thousand mirrors would be useless for a blind man, (9) Many a man of 
learning go as to perdition w r ho stains his scholarship with malice and envy 
which harm God's creatures. (ID) Even a glutton gains dignity and humour if 
he acquires wealth and property. (II) How can a miserly person be trusted 
within a gilded wall for he would like to scratch the golden rays of the sun in an 
expectation of getting pure gold ? (12) One of ihe rare things is a ruler who has 
been taken captive and put m chains but is really liberated. (13) How can a 
man who spoils (misuses) the religious law of the Prophet and is addicted to 
oppressive ways be taken as an observer of the Shariah? ! 14) May the puriiy 
of faith be the lot of the musician who by his wit makes people simultaneously 
asleep, laughing and weeping. (15) When the melodious tune of his songs reaches 
us height it makes the birds flying high up in the air drop down on the ground. 
(16) May God show his excessive mercy and forgiveness to people w^ho indulge 
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in songs; May the Resurrection Day he halted by their intoxicating tunes. 
(17) Someone who feels inclined to declare 'Sama' (ecstatic songs) as unlawful 
will always have the corner of the eyebrow of Muhammad raised (with face 
frowning). (18) I sound a musical instrument and sing in the musical mode 
and style of Hejaz inevitably the pigeons of Iraq become senseless. (19) May 
our hearts brighten w ith joy and become as happy as the birds when they fly in 
the air. (20) O God forgive me for my presumptions and sins for these utter¬ 
ances of mine are nothing but those ot a braggart. 

Oui of the plethora of Persian verses found in the various works ol Ameer 
Khusrau we may consider here only a lew funny dainties taken at random and 
not on a selective basis 


J'jj 1 & 


“You talk of both the worlds, this and the next, as your price; Raise the price 
for you arc still going cheap" 


j_iUj* .wsj ja zy ^ ^ ^ 

Where there is an invitation to partake of Halwa (a confection made ol flour, 
ghee and sugar) it would be in the fitness of things for me and for everyone to 
have it. 


du L j Ij 2jL- \ J jj 


jlaU jij- 


When a fly sits over a Sultan’s head for him is needed a fly-flap (made of horse 
hair and coloured red) and not a whip, _ 

Jiib jj jjb ^ ^ J ' 


He who wanted (o marry a widowed woman Would find the woman do as 
she desired in his house* p 

ij~>- J 1 * • u —; y -"‘J- 5 


A man who fastens himself with the list of (is boxed by) a woman like hinna 
(used for dyeing hands, feel etc*). There would be nothing surprising if her 
hands are reddened w r ith his blood* 

jLii, vii y }) s. *** 

^ iu y ji' yv ° 

If the low contemptible people think that the mock-heroic profession is the 
source of their fortunes (should know that) this sort ol acquisition of wealth 
by mockery and ridicule is worse than suffering from kicks They exhort others 
to seek wealth and be a mocker It would be mockery and not fortune. 

iy ai fj* i—Jit y aT jrijji 


}y ) fy>- '-t>- >Vi _jl 3y a \yi-£y~ 
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A Darwesh who seeks audience in the court May he be short-handed for both 
the worlds! And that man who is the chum of both a man of distinction and 
the king is self seeking (selfish) and not a seeker of God. 

A/ <d~i s I a5”" L* 

I - \> * ' v ~ 

x? i j Ujj m L>- j ^ 

I get intoxicated in the hply sanctuary (Kaaba)—And on the way to the idol 
temple, I assume humility ; A lot of people come to the congregational mosque 
for prayer J particularly come to it for worshipping the idol. 

+J C Lh_>- jl 3 la 

Sometimes I expatiate on the virtues of pure w ine sometimes I speak out the 
stories of the fair ones of Cathay Although I utter what is sinful and improper 
with all that I call. [ forsake of the Almighty one. 

? 3 l / > j' !■>_& 

*Sj?- y fr"i X‘ J** o 1 

My good sense tells me why indulge in wine 1 would run away from you if you 
do not flee from it I can not stand erect in this state of high intoxication. G 
my reason ! You pull out from my head; Can you? 

J*h/ ] JL iP-y jy j* yj 

^ 1 ^^ V 2_y_ XA ^ Xj^ *S 1^* _U.' o 

Oh fast (of Ramzan), and all inside parts (belly) are, burning; although your 
splendour is world-illuminating They ask me as to w hen the Id were to come 
The day when the fast went out, the day of Id would come. 

w ~j>- j ^ ^xXL jl i j>* If^/ 1 J-i Ij ^>UIj S' 

clirti xjT jTd^ L y *Sij l* Jh' r*y 3f~>3 ^ 

Although wisdom constitutes, to a great extent, the excellence of a man It 
behoves him not to gaze at his wisdom or knowledge The peacock was favoured 
with a golden crown on its head -for the reason that with a thousand looking 
glasses, u does not look at its own gracefulness. 

C—!j <kUp-22jjJ\\ Jiy J? *SJ* \sj? 

^ J L>j^! ^ L ; L>- wt jj £jj ^ j J ^ 

Acquire good name for your truthfulness so that when a lie is to conic out from 
you all would accept it as true Don’t become notorious for false speaking, for 
everywhere when you will speak out the truth they would treat it as falsehood. 




jj L 


<l>- 


f- 


jWJ 


^ j_4j «d L>0 3 j j X t 

j f L? J * n r J J 

»-*- ^ hA -* 1 - 1 ^ a L* 

« ■*' - * ^ iv 
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o jt jt; j S}^. 'f 


r*r* 


i jtc 




, j aS~ A«i! jlj 


.,; ^ j-.? _-**,>> u- *v ^ *•* ^ 

For ,hc food I distributed among the (stricken) people m the lime of famine 1 
never opened out my tongue in thanks givings. All the creatures were dying 
due to hunger. I was dying with vain desire to have hunger. 


_i!Jii— j JL^ / vj JUarj dWy *i rV 

wsa * ^ *r*if 


M V sense was carried off neither by my friends nor by my kinsmen. It was taken 
away hv those who wore their caps awry and had entangled or dishevelled hair, 
(i.e. charming ones). People enquire as to why I allowed myself to loose my 
heart to beautiful. By God it is not I who let it go, but it is they who have seized it. 

aST e>b"“ i 

C-Ala jUaL. <&*■ j* d J*** «* ^ 


-l*' jhJ vl-Ji yz 

. * . 1 Vl ij fi * vU> kL-A>| 

One night 1 saw a blockhead at the door of an inn who foolishly had continuous 
silting till the dawn out of regard for (or fear) of the Sultan W hen morning 
dawned and people were engaged in prayer He w'ent to sleep like a dog and 
abandoned his duty to God. 




- S' j L* o Jn $ 




* J 1 )} ' 

^ %} - &j «sv s ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

O milk-seller, vou possess an evil temper You go round in the midst of lanes 
and market places Your love is for a price and for every smg e Dtram you 
bring down the milk wherever you go (this practice is still prevalent in town). 

r b ^ J'y & cr 


j* j- ^43 — f ' 

She speaks Turkish, while 1 know not Turkish : How charming would it be if 
her longue were in my month (i.e. if I could speak her language). 

LL*- Ij j j) z ^ J J 

i , ^ a, jjUS' i j&j* 

J J Jm. t- { *1 ^ ^ 


yj li? h ^ 

j w W' -T * ■ 

s-* b c'"'^ 
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]| would appear as a defect to the enlightened and the pure-hearted k to make 
discrimination between good and bad in the affairs of men ; Obviously a hole is 
a defect for the cup and a virtue for a siever. 

U?y 4-^r- t jy* o' 

**y y ^ jet jj cJ^u j y 

O ritualistic sufi, you can not attain purity So long as you do not sacrifice your 
life what for will you he rewarded then? You are a traveller on the road of 
dignity to the door of the (worldly) master—Treading this path you can not attain 
your destination. 

if Ij iy- jl> -V“J y Sjyt, ^3 L>' 

j os ^ j * * •* s j *- -s ™■ r -y w ■“* 

Oh young man ! the time of your decrepitude has come You would wish to 
invert your former pattern Your beard will also resemble the milk You will 
have to make the milk upside down (reverse into black). 

jJit 'SS* j ■aSv i jJm ^ * ij L>*j - 

-CJj U >%jC j jS" j ll ij l>- ...■!. -w 

The body of yours will have ils abode in Lhe dust (of the grave) At that time 
the shroud would be of your vest You have asked as to what would the dark¬ 
ness of the grave be like Don’t be hasty, for you would soon have cnlighimcrtt 
on that point, 

* J* ^ * O^j 

^ S' *Aj1j £ J ^ Jj aT" 

It behoves you to put forward claims for leadership and greatness And there 
should at all times be a profession of providing poor with the food As for lhe 
goblet of water which docs not fill the belly (quench the thirst) of any Let the 
water vessel remain empty of belly (or belly should be emptied into it). 

■Vy J' -^v j 1 . jl* aj juj u ^ aT ^ 

One who looks at himself does not recognize God. He who does not fear God 
should he feared from, 

> h ji>~ tS 4 ^ j aS 


.c 


Oj3\, 


J* /' - 

Ov wL 


ts>r 

<o 

j 


0»*™i 


Know the good deed is heller lhan evil for God's creatures. They (people) seek 
the path of God through good and bad ways. Goodness is bciier if you practice 
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ii. otherwise don't do any evil for, oh friend, if you do no evils that is as good 
doing good [to others). 

^ \£\ f j\ j jt & ^ ^ ^v 

M iJk , * j> 'ft. * ; 1^- 

*i" j l*; -f. J J X .i-f OL?- __X) 4 i»Sj V 1 ^ ■** ^ ** 

Seeing the beard oJ the usurer l break into laughter for he gave a Tanka for 
extended credit of a I >iram (money promised) when he made a I anku unlawful 
for the sake of a Jital (Paisa) for pawing away of the bad days he went on reckon* 
m , even moment I le docs not know that such I )iram (money ) does not be¬ 
come more or less, hut there is no prolonging of life : rather at all times u 

becomes less. 


-4 ^ * 

a 1 jS" • 


•u; 


■ if. 


. . , » j 1 '-O Jj — ij 1 f. 


How many times should t be told that Oh. Khusrau. the idolater, go away and 
wear on your body the sacred thread as if there is a vein in the body of Khusrau 
which has not become a thread 


r X -wi*. ~ l 


* J* a ~i * 


t _ 


I low pleasant the moment when I looked at her steahngly (without her noticing 
it i bui when she turned towards me. I turned away my glance, 




t»' y ? cSV 
jtJLrJ -Vrl-i ? V 


jXs jJtiTy J? y C ^rj 9 " 

J JU>- *S *— S f 

You. sound judgement laughs at the resplendant sun Your good disposition 
smiles at Dowers and the gardens your sword at the time ol taking vengeance 
shows its teeth (rancour). Ii is but like death which laughs at the back ol the 

enemy. f 

iSjtlj X jJa kii J J* drlj 4r»j ) jy 


t£j\ V ^ U* ^ 


rtJ 


i; 






*> , 


Ji 


I became a mystic but nothing worth came Out of that you can see the (Ih nh- 
tnaiucal) thread m even shred of the l)alq (ftir habits of the Darwcsh) Hits 
patched habit emits the smell of infidelity I wash it with wine so as to hide this 
smell by that smell (or alcohol]. 

jb'jX s!i V *}/ -UuX J J J* >3*y 4- 

j^LiX ^J-S j'XJ j Jilf y eXi-ktf- vlL tjliX 
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In my heart the door of Lhe desire for none save you opens out Years pass by. 
and there is no articulation of breath (word or speech)—Untie the knots in my 
heart by showering a smile, for this knuckle ofarticuitation can not be unloosened 
by the teeth ot any other person, 



The betel seller of mine gave an artful show He was engaged in counting or 
numbering the leaves, one by one 11c distributed the leaves among the people 
and all of them—On his shop were resigning themselves into his hands (dedicated 
themselves to him “supari," betel nut). 


*1—OjU- . __ Jl,j jUI L *5"" 

a'u- wj; aT j_j>- 'jisj \ jlj <0 

Lh jSc- L *1 Ij CJj o- 1 


Oh you with stack of beard: your habit of childhood has not yet been leavened 
up (changed) Be ashamed at last of your beard for your face has become black 
1 shall scrutinise the affairs of your woman apologiticatly but 1 shall investi¬ 
gate into your affair critically: for your affairs have become woman-like. You 
should ask the woman to excuse you. 



Oh Khusrau how long will the state of your youth would continue? You have 
crossed the fortieth year. Arise, associate with old men. learn their disposition 
Acquire knowledge ot their accounts, take stock of their counsels, and en¬ 
quire about I heir expenses and transactions lake up what may be good, and 
don’t accept what is bad. 





When I east my glance at existing creatures There is no diminishing of avarice 
in grey headed old men I myself make a distinction between all life became 
shortened but desire did not diminish. 



so Ml WOKKS or KKUSRAU 




The thief who Stole innumerable of silver metals and stole his own ev.1 life from 
the sword. How strange it is that on every occasion when they attempted to 
kill him he managed to steal away his own head. 

;t ^ ;\ r J» «>' ^ av 

/ft i f) u-tu- *&i jv 

There is a distinction between generosity and extravagance let me tell you 
for the sake of justice If you practise generosity because of your nature, it is 
a proper thing. Otherwise if you do it for publicity (or earning good name 
among people), then it is dissipation. 

rtV j, jjj ) j ‘x r4 j't jf *J>* * & 

fjjjrf. ^ Jj;' V/ ^ r Ji» U<* s/ ij? 

Somelime Mon this l wed to weep ,„.l dwd p^rls (copious 

afraid of dead, and of evil day When I saw Ihrough iKe weeping of ihe lover- I 

laughed much at my own earlier weeping. 

,J*i j* ij' Js ca/JjUi .» j 1 

Jjld ryiV,*! i '•# C_a £ L. \f je« 

be inclined towards repentance—The bean seeks ways 
"phis rt *— wf mines tirhinti ic nnlluicd bv wine 

by the wine 

JyJL* Jj U;V ^ ijJ/ 


I wish mv heart to be inclined towards repentence-J nc nean 
Ld means to get wine This repetence of mine, which is polluted by wtne 
may be washed out by the wine itself, so that 1 could perform my prayer. 

1 - ^ ^ * - ^\j0 jJ 1 


, Jwi iu+. U-ij j; 3 

I our things are troublesome-to be rejected even m the time ol necessity: the 
son opposed to the father, wife of bad (hideous) habits, guests unwanted, and 
an ailing horse. 


Jj, i -Us • w*JU- dL iuyf jr- 4- ^ UUjjLdt > 

The pipe without musical concord is like a poem without impassioned tone 
bread, having no salt and Tutmaj (vermicelli Sewai) without milk. 


ly 4- -^Uj ^ ^y U.yi-T Sy\ Ui 

UU •*> ^Jj' ^ s ^ 

If you Wish worldly opulence with provision of the other world Provide with 
the necessities of life to the poor and the destitude mendicants-One I rom whom 
nobody gets any comfort is dead, though he may be alive One who had met the 
want of others, though dead, is alive, 
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V— 1 ' or* ^ 

A -}j?- ^ 'j Jr*~* '-’ ,J ^:^ -^± 

I *^ ^ -b J5 £l__ Jf j +y cj tJi *5 Lr 

^4 Jjjy U aS'^Jx^ Ij ^ —'j^: 

A gad or meat-fly with ns small sting tears the shagreen of the horse The gnat 
with all its weakness, devours the blood of the clepham And worth seeing is 
how the tooth less and slender wood worm with its soft, lender mouth eats awa\ 
very hard wooden things, 

^ J y~- *-* Jijir 1 j 

jb j. +>-\ -O ?Jj 

■H" j a-jj jpz j*>- iUJ 

* ji\* xS" If^ Ji 

While one can dispel (disarm) an enemy with sweet speech, an ignorant fellow 
inflicts wound by his tongue, using bitter words When the bad blood can be 
cleansed by taking honey Why should a wise man be expected to suffer the 
wound of surgery ? 

O-i j tS' i jijj j\} C~~*t> jfj j! Ji* jy 

*"—* j* Jli j~ ■ uky* s* s. jt i>>- »T Jlj 

The head of the Mongol is for the sake of (haircut) severing it And that beard 
which is non-existent is for the purpose of being laughed at Do you know why 
they put feather on their heads That is intended for their heads being sent 
up flying. 

Mixed Generation of Words 

1 he lew owl ol many illustrations ol wit and humour as expressed in verses taken 
mostly Irom the Diwan-i-Kulliat of Ameer Khusrau arc illustrative of Swiftian 
strokes of sarcasms, caustic remarks and also Saadi like observations, descriptive 
and didactic or morally instructive and also Tunny with puns on words here 
and there, conveying more than one meaning. Riddles and engimas, Chcestan, 
Muamma. Mukarni. Pahelies, etc., which are often quoted but lack authentic 
and first hand evidence have been excluded. Many Hindi verses ascribed to the 
great poet the authenticity of which is doubtful also have been kept out. Khusrau 
a national poet of Medieval India was interested in the Indian language and re¬ 
gional dialects, and very often composed verses in Hindavi. He has himself 
claimed in the preface of Ghurrat-ul-Kamal to have offered a little hook of such 
compositions to his friends; and Aufi has also testified to this. He has made 
Irequcnt use of Indian words and idioms in his Persian verse, at times playfully ! 
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u t 






jl 


g v 


uu 

X 




• Jj i * 

. ^ ' 


l._Lja *T ^ 

✓ ^ 


... _ _ ^ o?>V 

I 4*., Hindu child, sweet us sugar from heldW'foot: I was aRdAIMN 
)mm | 1C K t u> loot I said to him Oh Hindu lad tell me comply -is lo what 
,his dow u on the line of your check' He exclaimed ‘More Bapa (^xdamaOo 
of surprise like 'Bap re' and al the same time U means an ant with legs). 

These remind us of the oft-queued verses. 


Aj * Jjwl 


Jj 

v * 

ui,** ' <j ji -k/ 


a ^__ 4 ^ . US'" 






^ _ -^r 


I went to enjoy a spectacle on the banks or a river and t saw a Hindu woman 
therc | sa id to her 'Oh sweet heart, what is the price of your ringlet, she cried 
out 'lie oil you villain' (it may also mean that every hair is worth a pear). 

Unlike the laudatory verses in Nuh Sipehrabout 

of ,be Indian music. Ameer Khusrau, while comparing the art of poetry 

ai Ins Khanjari). In the same strain he writes m his Kulliat - 

^ V J ^ 

* * 4- *** 

If the minstrel utters plenty of Han (yes) and Hun (may be), a song^or musical 
ZT.L worthless if devoid of words or crwttinreahon ol meanings. 

Straight from the Horse's Mouth 

expressions from dilferem languages lh;,l Ion not without n purpose n won 
boil title in plane u. t,no.e a few hues from hts rdahv.1,£. known maa». 

A D ASNAMA or FirasaHil-Paras*. It is a humorous rather hilUnous poun* 
describing the wretched condition of a ‘royal horse' gifted by a noble l ^ he ^ 
:md requestine him for another horse along with Us maintenance ahowanec 
This Masnav. is written in an easy and flowing style, mostly unusual for Ameer 
Khusrau. but at the same lime reflecting his mood. 

|> Mir/a, while commenting on the theme, has rendered a substantial part ot 
(lie poem into English which is reproduced here: 

“O horse-giver, listen listen for a moment to the tale of the horse and the grid 
of Khusrau ’ When once in your generosity you bestowed horses on all that be. 

** ^‘A^dUn'slTmanyl Stall Titrate Mamvi along 

HRAQNAMA dossed in an article by him in the presen. volume. 
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and so many stables, like ropes of pearls, were scattered, 1 pulled up courage and 
took away one of the pearls from the populous stables, Yes, I took a pearl, but 
not born of nacre, amber-coloured yet not amber. Nay. not a peart but a sky- 
exploring cloud, that eclipsed the pearls of the sky. -a Tarter horse of sweet 

temper; a Turkish steed, unique in all Hind.Hot in career like the sun. 

swift in flight as the desert wind.His feel flew in air like birds and his 

shoes shown like the crescent moon in mid-air... 

"Although I captured that demon, 1 was myself afraid of its malign influence. I 
recited and blew all the incantations ! knew, hut I fled from him and he from 
himself Hut at last I got on to his back after a good deal ofcoaxingand w heedl¬ 
ing pale with fear like a dried-up leaf on an autum twig and drove him ever 
so gently. My hand and feet trembled as doth a rose swaying in the breeze, and I 
sat on his back a picture of helplessness like a piece of hone on the back of the 
Phoenix, dreading a fall any moment and preparing myself for death. As I 
went through the streets, he jumped from house to house, trampling on every 
horse he met oil the way, and thus like a flying bird I reached hack my home. 

“I tried my best to restore him to his former vigour but it was no use, the 
horse in great indignation replies and requests the poet to write his former 
master from him telling him of his plight. The letter runs as follows: on the other 
hand 1 also became ill. When, however. I got a little stronger 1 went to enquire 
and said to him : "O my hardy steed that was like lire and water ere this, what 
is it that ails thee, so that you hast become like the autumn rose? Thou wust a 
bird, bird hast become a nest: thou wust a horse and hast become a w hip 
Every joint of thy body appears like a reed and t. the rider of the reed must look 
like a mad man. I am not a child to ride a reed-horse : I shoiitd consign such a 
reed to lire. How dost thou fare now ? tell me without hesitation and fear 

The horse in great indignation replies and requests the poet to write his former 
master from him, telling him of his plight. The letter runs as follows: 

With due humility and earnestness the poor Tarter horse relates his grievous 
story standing in the row of shoes. This is my tale: I break the seal and display 
the unseen image to the commander of the world, the expert, royal rider of 
the horse of bounty. 

Vou. in your royal favour and kindness, were pleased to bestow me upon 
Kliusrau. and he took me to his house, where I saw a stable, vile and rotten. 
There arc in it a few scrubby horse-lings, their backs bare of skins, and their 
heads devoid of hair. Their ribs look like the teeth of a comb, and they are thin 
as hair.... For want of fodder they have become blind and feeble and are tied 
to pegs that will be their graves. On account of their intense crav ing for fodder, 
grass has grown on their bellies. They chew wood like sugar and suck reeds 

like sugar-cane.I watch every night the galaxy and strive to pick grain 

from ihe moon.forever since I left your shade, my stomach was never 

filled with grass, 

O Knight and Chief, and O Master! Q mighty lion, and furious Dragon ! In 
your patronising kindness you gave me to your slave, for you. who provides 
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comfort for the whole world, arc always kind and generous. Bui why were you 
so angry with me that vnu gave me away and look no pity ? You gave me away 
m generosity, have mercy on me ! know you are too generous to lake back 
w hat you have given, but lake me away from this deceitful tyrant (khusrau) and 
give him some other horse. Give him another horse and give him what the horse 
mav cal, for otherwise that horse would never come out alive from his house. 
Give him not a horse without fodder if you want ii not to die of starvation like 
me. let n not suller what 1 have suffered at his hands. Behold! I am already at 
death's door and can hear the sounds of the other world. 1 go to empty the gra¬ 
naries of paradise of their oats and hay. 1 have stood up only to fall, and have 
opened mv heart to lay down my life, for how can I live in this plight . 
you live happily Tor a hundred years and may the horse of desire he under your 
saddle ! God grant my prayer. Amen ! 
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Khusrau and the tradition of 
Persian Ghazal 

Dr. WARIS K1RMANI 


* mh r. Khusrau was a man of many interests and talents. His contributions 
to Indian life were as diverse as his own personality. An over-all assessment 
of his accomplishments requires a team of experts in many branches of art 
and learning. Apart from discharging the official duties assigned to him by five 
successive emperors of Hindustan, he found time to participate in musical 
sittings and to compose numerous literary works. His early contribution to both 
music and literature was such that he can well be declared the chief architect of the 
Indo-Pcrsian tradition. The present paper will investigate his role as a writer 
of the Persian ghazal . though the ghazal forms only a small part of Khusrau's 
literary output, it is a vital part. 

Modern scholars admit that the ghazal existed before Sa’di but only in spirit. 
It received its perfect form or present technical shape 1 from Sa’di. 1 A rough 
survey, however, reveals that the technical form existed even in the ghaza/s of 
Jala I mid in Rum i and Iraqi, who died before Sa’di. 5 Besides, there are good collec¬ 
tions ol ghazalx in the published diivatis of Sinai. Attar and Nizami.’ 1 These poets 
died long before Sa’di was horn. Even in Ghaznavid Hindustan about two cen¬ 


turies before Sa’di, Abul Faraj-i-Runi wrote a few ghazalx which can be seen 
in published form.* 

It would, therefore, be more reasonable to suppose that the ghazal came into 
existence by a process of evolution and reached its perfection in the thirteenth 
century A.D, when major ghazal -writers like Rumi. Iraqi and Sa’di appeared 


on the scene. 11 was still fresh and young and had limited themes, mostly con¬ 
nected with Love both in its physical and transcendental forms. Sometimes ii 
was based on continuous description of ihe same topics.* An intense feeling of 
wonder and beauty permeates the verses of Sinai ; more than any other poet 
before Sa’di. Sinai may be viewed as the initiator of a technically developed 
ghazal in its earliest form. 

fJ lj /, ^— V* j l y, 

Prom those languishing and drunken eyes. 

Both my eyes have become continuously blood-shot. 

I am amazed how the eyes of that moonlike beloved 

Gel intoxicated without drinking. 


j i 
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Sinai was essentially a Sufi poet, and as such hhghazais abound in transcendental 
love. 

« / ri 1 4 j 1 

For you we have come into this world troni non-existence: 

We have not come for merry making, amusement and lamentation. 


Like many other Sufi poets, however, Sinai also sometimes writes verses which 
convey an overtone of physical love. 


V* 4 ^ 1 ^. 


jyt ; y> j ^ jy ^'/ f V^* 


Every night your love creates havoc in my soul. 

When you run away leaving me all alone. 

Powerful emotional outbursts mark the ghazal of Runn. Some of his imagery 
must have appeared crude to sophisticated ghazal writers of the later middle 

ages. _ , 

;'dL . a S' -fjW >y y J>j 4 ^ ^ &b 


in - 




-i l JU w u JC*r, o&J A -A- ,* 

By God, without you the city becomes a dungeon to me. 

My desire is to wander in the desert and the mountains. 

The cup of wine in one hand and the tresses ot the beloved in the other. 
] yearn to dance in the fields in this manner. 


And again : w r-^v ^ - 1 

" tab y x i} y *-—‘' 

What bride is in my soul that by the reflection of her face (the world appears) 
Tender and painted like the two hands of a new bride. 


Artificial diction and artistic devices, so common with the later poets, are almost 
unknown in this period. Simple metaphors, such as moon, sun llower and 
cypress, are generally used to depict the beauty of the beloved. Sa dt says : 


V.j- 


l j! Aw* L ij>j y ^4 is* ?f“ 


Never can there be a cypress with the height you have. 

Never can the moon have the brightness of the beautiful face that you 

possess* 

Sometimes, in their attention to detail and simplicity, these early sinulies create a 
strange and fantastic picture, as in the following couplet of Iraqi : 

-uUJ j ^ j&j f-j ^ j *—t '■* 9 j* 


11 jbJL- jU 

When ihe eyes and eye-lashes of my beloved appear bet ore my eyes. 

It is as though the musk-deer of China were grazing in a hyacinth garden. 
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Strength and beauty of feelings are the chief qualities of this ghazat, and their 
terse combination heightens the resulting aesthetic effect. 

Iraqi also gives voice to emotions of love with an effortless ease that is at once 
genuine and touching : 


14 

o 



What wrong did 1 do, what happened, what did you experience from me 
That suddenly you withdrew vour skirt from me ? 

Happy was the moment when, bounding with joy. 

You would walk proudly with me in the assembly, 

Iwhen), in my company, due to fear of jealous rival 
You would sink (your) teeth into the lower lip. 

Many other topics also appear in ghazals which predate Sa'di : the beloved’s 
cruelty and unfaithfulness, expressions of humility and complaints against the 
stress of the present age, as well as frequent references to the tavern and its 
precious wine. Of special interest are the sarcastic references to the professional 
Gods’men, which wc find both in Sa'di and in Iraqi. To expose the intolerance 
and hypocrisy of religious institutions, Iraqi praises the idol temple and the wine 
shop : 

1 \j) U- - iCa * A** * i-/»' *-k 3 j ^5"^ -w* y&J l>- J Uxi 

'~ky -y-y ’*£■ J iS l1 4^ l-U* j }J 4 j j* (*j; j> ji> 

I went to the gambling house where 1 found only pious persons. 

When I reached the monastery, l found all (manner of) deceit. 

I knocked on the door of the temple ; a voice came from inside : 

'Come in, O Iraqi, you arc our companion’. 

While Sufistic themes dominate the ghazat of these early poets. Sa'di is at least a 
partial exception. He frequently employs the imagery and concepts of tasawwuf, 
but he also gives vent to the urges of flesh and blood. His canvass appears to be 
wider than that of other poets, as in his attempted self-defence for pursuing the 
beloved : 

oJ Lw *-/* J ^ ~ ... 11 j , _■ I y 

Going after you is not a fault on my part ; 

Tell coquetry not to tempt the heart of men. 

The following couplet, too, suggests a kind of anguish for at least one undisturbed 
meeting with the beloved : 
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Luck never favours me, the stupefied, that one day 

You should be in my house and the neighbour knows naught. 

Yet even Sa'di's earthy verses have a Suli overtone that allowed them to be 
loved and even quoted by those who shared a different world view than his own. 
Shaykh Nizamuddin Auliya, in stressing the need for good conduct, quotes a 
verse of Sa'di to his listeners : 

C-i—* a jy_ j* jVii 

LiT ijl-d 4*1** 

Anyone but me who talks about your love 

Cannot use familiar speech since he has no basis in experience. 

(lit., since he has no dealing. 

Though the same word (mu \unaktS is used by the great Shaykh to signify dealing 
in his own speech and in the verse from Sadi, the shades of meaning appear 
to differ. 

The couplet has an added importance because Shaykh Zizam-ud-din quotes it in 
711 A.H. Within twenty years after his death, therefore, Sa’di had become 
popular in India ; he was undoubtedly a favourite of the intellectuals, includ ing 
Ameer Khusrau, who shared the company of the great Shaykh."* 

Having read and imbibed the works of Sa’di and the other early craftsmen of the 
Persian gfmzal. Khusrau naturally patterned his own gfiazal after theirs. He 
exhibits the same emotional fervour and simplicity of style but adds some new 
elements of his own to them. He tried to be critical even about his own contribu¬ 
tion. In a preface to an early collection of poems. Tu/atus Sigltar, he acknow¬ 
ledges his imitation of many poets. In a later preface to his diwan entitled Ghttr- 
rutul Kama!, however, he gives a fuller and truer assessment ot his relationship to 
his predecessors. He acknowledges Anwari, Sinai and Khaqani to be the only 
masters of poetry or 'mujuddid-i-tarz' (founder(s) ol style) and not his mentors. 
He also mentions Kamal Ispahani, Maulana Raziuddin Nishapuri, Muizzi. 
Zahir and Mas’ud Sa'd 31 As to his own emulation of earlier poets, he writes: - £ 

l~ _ i ^^ f 1 “'r *^7^ 

'Whatever mathnowi and gluizal I have written, that is an emulation ol the 
genius of Nizami and Sa'di’. It must be borne in mind, however, that Khusrau 
could not have been a blind imitator of these poets. He kept Nizami and Sa di 
in mind because their works provided the latest and most perfect models ol the 
mathnawi and ghazal Having taken a start from these models, he added his 
own contribution to them. 

What was the nature of Khusrau’s contribution ? He was a man ol optimistic 
outlook and romantic temperament. His lively and colorful personality and the 
wide range of his interests were bound to give new dimensions to the ghaza! 
as they did to every form of art to which he turned his attention. A proper 
assessment of his contribution to the ghazat derives from the overview of poets 
and the art of poetry which he himself sets forth in Dibacha-i-Ghurratui Kamal: 
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J-L 2 jj * !| JLi 'if v* ]pj£> j '^>z j 1 ^ a 5"~ tl-w l ^ Jj Lr jjJlS*" 1 

■O - J- a^,* ^ *l ji-ui* J3 lx*^ I *_! C—i jj - 

P i^J>ns^ * f \ ^ ’*"* kj^* J ^ ^ f J j - Jjj J l ^1 •y JlO 

^jLiw?* jLf-U jJ J-iL L*-X sL— vI-j ji J&j 

j LU v^>- j*?: j*VUa^ ^- jl ‘ii" j' w 4-£-* -d£jl 

**■ -L^j ■ - ^ J j ^ JLf^4*j j ^ Ui ,J jO .p* a] IS^j j ■ " S 

Now ii should be kept in mind ihut a poet who fulfils four conditions will be 
regarded as an absolute master by the far-sighted. First, he should implant 
the banner of poetry in such a manner that its magnificence impresses 
others. Second, having the essence of what is important, the style of his 
verse should be sweet and simple like the (ancient) poets and not like the 
preachers and Sufis. Third, the components of his writing should be free of 
errors. Fourth, like the stitcher o Heather* he should not prepare a gown of a 
thousand patches with the rags of (different) people. 

Khusrau then modestly concludes that he himself has fulfilled only two of the 
four conditions and* therefore, he reckons himself only a half master. But if 
others regard me as perfect in the arl\ he adds demurely, 1 1 may be regarded as a 
perfect master 1 - This last sentence indicates that Khusrau did not rule out a 
reevaluation or reinterpretation of his poetry by future generations of Indians. 
He was also conscious that he was transplanting the Persian gfiazal on to Indian 
soil, and that the future assessment of his worth would depend on its appeal to 
the Indian people. Khusrau, therefore, wanted to mould his ghazal on a pattern 
which would reflect the spirit of Indian life* With this aim uppermost in his 
mind, he rejected certain themes prevalent among earlier poets. The axe fell on 
didactic and Sufistic themes. He categorically declares them to be unsuiled 
for the ghazaL 

Inspile of this, however, Khusrau has generally been reckoned a Sufi poet. 
He was a great favourite of Shaykh Nizamuddin Auliya and moved in the 
company of other saints as well In addition to the famous book (Afzal a!- 
fawa'id) that has been attributed to him, he penned a number of verses that are 
susceptible to a Sufistic interpretation. Still, it would be an overstatement to 
call him a Sufi poet. A. Schimmel seems to be nearer to the real man when she 
writes : 

Like Bu Ali [Qatandarj, the latter (Khusrau) was a member of the Chishtiya 
order, but much more a courtier and a gentleman than a genuine mystic, 
notwithstanding his dose friendship with the leading Chishti saint of his 
lime, Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi.- 1 

Khusrau was a man of varied interests and worked in different capacities, but 
he did not allow his poetry to be influenced by worldly or even unworldly oc- 
cupahons. In his theory of poetry he was a follower of Aristotle and not of 
Plato. He believed in the lyrical and aesthetic quality of poetry ; for him poetry 
was a vehicle to capture the range of human emotions in a necklace of well-strung 
words. 
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This attitude imparted a distinctive flavour to ihc future Persian and l rdu 
ghuzal. which became less didactic than descriptive, less theological than profane. 
Most of the ghuzal writers before Khusrau, like Sinai. Runii and Iraqi, were 
all steeped in Sufism. Even Sa'di, a man of this world, is sometimes terrorizing 
when he begins to preach and lo warn of the imminenceot death and thecertainly 
of punishment after death. Khusrau's gkazaL however, is lyrical in quality, 
keeping himself aloof from philosophical considerations, he devoted himself 
to pure poetry and enriched it with the finest music and melodies of India. A 
wide knowledge of Indian life and literature,including folk-lore and folk 
music, helped him to introduce their spirit into his verses. The love songs of the 
local dialects of this country have a peculiar pathos and a tender yearning which 
cannot he replicated in tHe poetry of other languages. Khusrau assimilated 
their spirit and their imagery into bisghazals. The grid-stricken woman pi the 
Indian song, the pangs of her separation from ihe lover or beloved, the dark 
nights, ihe raining clouds, and lightning all have influenced Khusrau s ghazai 
and made it an instrument for conveying genuine feelings and releasing burning 
passions. 


j Lkli j jjj 


'-Lt- jb j' ty* ^y 1 


i ju*. j'u IJbr jlkT Hr Jr* jly J*} 0^ /} 

The cloud is raining and l am leaving my beloved. 

How should L withdraw my heart from my beloved on such a day ? 

The cloud is raining and I and my beloved are standing on ihe brink of 
departure 

1 am weeping by myself, the cloud by ilsell, and ihe beloved by herself, 


Although the theme of idolatry may be found in earlier ghazal writers, Khusrau's 
repeated emphasis on idol worship and his professed indifference to Islam cannot 
be passed over as a mere reiteration ol the traditional theme. At any iuIl, it was a 
disapproval of the intolerance and bigotry of the mullahs and bureaucrats who 
oppressed the common man. 




fl Jl< L>vJj 1 




2fr 


j S j Lw J J j4r^_ ^ 

Here is the formation of lovers ; do not trouble us, o theologian. 
For il is impossible to oJTer prayer in the city of idol-worshippers 
And again : „ 

r j* w 

C-—i jl'j >-!>■ \a <J?j /> 


Love has made a heathen of me ; I do not need Islam. 

(and since) every vein of mine has become a thread. I no longer need a 
zurnar, 1 * 

Khusrau also toned down the high seriousness of the Persian ghazal by his 
common touch and fight humour. In doing so. he brought about a synthesis ol 
Indian and Wesi Asian attitudes. The militant nature of Khusrau’s ancestral 
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kind is not only reflected in epics like the Shahnameh of Firdausi ; it can also be 
detected in the tense atmosphere of many ghazals. Whether it is a matter of 
grief or joy, the reaction of the poet and the mood created for the reader or 
listener is usually extreme. The moral tone of Rumi and Sa’di, for instance, may 
he characterized as high-pitched : they impress us with their sublimity or what 
Mathew Arnold calls 'grand style’. By contrast, in KhusraiTs ghazal we meet a 
poet who is normal and pleasing in manners. His verses arc full of common 
earthly feelings, and his humour is light and urbane. The following couplets 
amply illustrate this quality : 

J\*-}if S AO j i i_U>- jb Uvi Jo iji tS' y^f 0^ Jo 

She took away my heart. 1 caught (her) : ‘show (me) the thief of love* 
(1 asked) 

With coquetry she suppressed a smile and pointed to the mole, [on her face]. 
And again : 

V; jljL 4*j Mjj y- if \f 

On seeing Khusrau weeping, she said ; 

i must go home quickly, for il has begun to rain\ 

Khusrau is not always complaining against the pain and sufferings of love* 
Moments of joy also seize him, A gJiazal beginning with the following couplet 
gives an eloquent description of the pleasures of union : 

2 *—'' * ' -Jj Xt S'jjf *—^ S ^ W-^ J JJJ L* I 

This night, my night had light from a different moon. 

And due to weeping in joy, my eye-lids shed a different water. 

This does not mean that Khusrau lacked ihe heat of emotion or that his love was 
lukewarm. As a consummate artist, he exercised restraint over his innate 
exuberance and intensity of feelings in order to make his verses polished and 
presentable to men of relined taste. 

Among all the writers of medieval India, Khusrau’s influence on the Indo- 
Persian tradition has been the most pervasive. He may not be a poet of Ihe 
highest calibre. Even in India, Beidil, Ghalib and Iqbal arc much superior to 
him in thoughi content but none of them can claim lo be so steeped in the lives 
of millions of people, both ihe rich and the poor, irrespective of caste, creed and 
religion. It is for ihis reason that he has been admired by the largest number of 
scholars and poets of India* From Barni, the famous chronicler of his day, down 
io Ghalib and Shihli in modern limes, all admit his greatness and agree that he 
was amazingly prodigious and versatile. Even the masters of Persian poetry , 
like Jfami + lirfi and Saik have not only reckoned him to be a great pool bul have 
also tried to emulate him. Unlike the other Persian poets of medieval India, who 
are largely studied and appreciated because of their affinity with ihe Urdu 
language. Ameer Khusrau will be remembered by Ihe people of this country 
because he imbibed the Indian spirit and grafted it into a liierary tradition that 
became the richer for his diverse contributions, including the ghazaL 
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FOOTNOTES 

1 Technical shape generally implies mutin' (opening couplet with both line* rhymed, maqta 
(closing couplet containing the pen-name of the poet). rhyming schemes, refrain and in¬ 
dependent nature of every couplet. 

2 H.ms.tm. '(jhazaT. Encicbpaedia of hiam tticic edition}, vol II, p 1034. 

I Kurm and Iraqi died in 127} and 1289. respectively, while Sa’di lived upto 1291 

4 Ganjirui-t-Gimjavi. Tehran, 1318. A.H.: Diwand-ghazahyai’O^asa id-!-Attar. Tehran, I .141. 

A.H.; Diwan-bSiftai. Tehran. 1320 A.D 
5, Dtwt 2 n*i"U$[tid Abut Fufoj Hutti. Tehran, 1 ^20 A H 

6 Wab*, Mirza gt\c$ a different account of the dcvcSopmem of the ghtfial. He observes \nat 
before Sa'di each couplet of the ghuztii used to he a complete unil more or le^s tmkpemknt 
of the km ‘Sa’di, however,' he goes on to say. ‘first showed the way to a new style of ghazat 
wherein the component parts are more sympathetic and homogeneous so that a commune 
of theme, so desirable in a poem. » obtained. 1 Hi> conclusion is contrary to the existing 
facts. After separating itself from the itasidu. the fthazai retained a continuity of theme tor 
some time. The earliest ghozal writers, like Sinai and Nizami, let alone Hudaki and I nsuri, 
wrote ghazah notable for their continuity of theme. It was. indeed. Sa'di himself and some 
,.t his contemporaries who popularized, if they did not initiate, the conceptual incongruity 
so characteristic of present-day ghaziil\ Sec Wahid Mirza, Life and It drk\ of Ameer k husrau. 
(reprint), Delhi, 1974. p, 206. 7. Diwami-Smai t p.596, H. Ibid. p. 692. 9. ibid. p. . 83 
In. Kulfiyut-i-Sluws Tabriz. Lucknow, 1885 l II. dud p. 65 
12. Kutli\af-(-Shaykh Sa’di. Tehran, p. 686. 13. Kulliyat-blraqt. Tehran, 1-38- p ~>- 

14 pp. 274-5. t5. /hid, p 296. 16 Kulliyat-i-Sadi. p 59l>, 

17 Ibid. p. 590. 18- Fawa'id aifa'od. Lucknow, 18*5. p. 76 19 Ibid. p. 76. 

2t(, t)tbaclni-i-I)i*an-i-Chitrriiiul Kama!. Delhi, Matba-i-Qaiseriya p. 40. 21 Ibid, p 44 

22. /hid. p 42. 23. A Schimmcl. blown' Literatures of India. Wiesbaden. 1973. p. 16. 

24 According to M Habib (K A Nizami. ed„ Colla ted Works of Mohammed Habib, vo|. 1. 

Delhi, 1974, pp, 292-3), Khusrau was a writer of Bii} Bhasha as well as a scholar of Sanskrit. 

Habib also cites Khusrau's own statement to this effect in .Vuh Sipahr. 

25. Diwmm- Ameer Khusrau Oehfavi. Lucknow. 1967, p 51. 26, Ibid, p, 777 27. Ibid , p, 32. 

28. Zmaar is a sacred thread worn by the Hindus. 29. Dmun-t-Khusrau. p 28. 

30. Ibid. p. 52. 
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Diwans of Hazrat Ameer Khusrau 

Dr. MANAL SHAH ALQUADR1 


1 Tazrai Ameer Khusrau, though an Indian, is an eminent Persian poet. 
1 land compares favourably with the best of the Persian masters. Many 
of his qasidas, fragments, tarjis. quatrains etc., have neither been circulated 
among the public nor published in his diwans. But with his famous math navis, 
some ghazals, a few qasidas. fragments, quatrains, that have come down to 
posterity, he is indisputably one of the greatest Persian poets. 

Besides many other books,he has composed five diwans. 1 It is strange that 
not a single diwan has been properly edited and circulated.* In the course of 
time the texts of these diwans got corrupted by the copyists and at present they 
are mutilated almost beyond recognition. It has become difficult to restore the 
original texts. 

The term "Diwan-e-Khusrau”. is generally applied to the collection of his 
ghazals. In some manuscripts ghazals are preceded by a few qasidas and fol¬ 
lowed by a few fragments and quatrains. The bulk of his qasidas. fragments, 
and quatrains has been neglected by the copyists and publishers. In all. only 
nineteen qasidas’ have been printed in the selections of his diwans while more 
than two hundred and fifty qasidas were originally present in his five diwans. 
Asa matter of fact in composing the qasidas the poet applied much of his talents 
and skill, keeping in view the environment in which he had to sing emperor 
sitting on the throne surrounded by a galaxy of brilliant poets, scholars and 
critics ol the country, and the royal servants standing in a row to execute the 
emperor's orders and reward the best poet. But now most of these compositions 
are lost and a very insignificant number may be found only in the so called 
“Diwans of Ameer Khusrau”. 

Ameer Khusrau’s conception of a diwan is completely different from that of his 
predecessors. According to him the diwan should be like a garden with various 
kinds of trees bearing a variety of flowers and fruits. It should comprise of a 
prose preface. Hamd. N‘at (Qasidas), Tarjis, f ragments, Maihnavis. Quatrains 
etc. 4 He declares,' “My humble seir has decorated his every diwan in this 
manner like a garden with fine sugar-cane and sweet fruits”. He also claims,* 
“When the old gardens are not in this style, and this is my own invention. I 
believe, whosoever gathers the rose of this style, would become my follower”. 
However it is said that the poet's new and original style for composing a diwan, 
gets corrupted by his admirers. 
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A few editions of his diwans have been published m Kanpur. Aligarh. Delhi 
and Tehran and ihe rest are lying in the form of manuscripts. The first edition 
was published by Nawal Kishore in 1871 A.D.. from Kanpur under the title of 
ihe “Kulliyat-i-Anasir-i-l>awawm-i-Khusrau . I Ins edition was based on the 
only manuscript procured from Abu Hamid Yusuf All ol Lucknow. 1 he date 
of its transcription is not mentioned, but Irotn its old and worm-eaten condition 
and occasional lacuna Nawal Kishore draws a conclusion that it was transcribed 
m the period nearer to the time when the poet himself flourished. In order to 
edit, he started searching for better copies of the manuscript but even after ten 
years he could not find any other copy in the poets homeland. So he had to 
depend on the only worm-eaten and defective manuscript, "As no other cop> 
of the manuscript could be found the doubtful passages could not be cleared . 

C onsequently “Kulliyat-i-Ansasir-i-Dawawin-i-Khiisrati was published with 
many incorrect lines, verses and passages, 

I his Kulliyai-i-Anasir-Dawaw m-i-Khusrau is a selection of poems of the five 
diwans of Khusrau, namely Tuhfat-us-sighar, Wast-ul-Hayat, Ghurrat-ul- 
Kamal. Baqiya Naqiya and Nihayat-uMCamal. but it is generally assumed to be 
the collection of the first four diwans, Hven its publisher was not aware ol the 
fact that it contains poems of the fifth diwan, Nihayal-ul-Kamai, so he calls it 
«jljj o y^r. » the collection of the selection of four diwans/' 
The Ghazals of this diwan are preeeeded by a few qasidas and a short prose 
preface. This preface is an abstract of the lengthy preface of the fourth diwan 
Baqiya Naqiya. A few important sentences containing some important ideas are 
borrowed from the preface of the said diwan and arranged in a manner so as to 
create some ideas about the first four diwans. To connect the sentences and 
ideas some words have been added to the original sentences which spoil the 
originality and make the style artificial. A critical study of the two prefaces 
reveals these facts. The preface of Baqiya Naqiya begins with the following 
sentences : )0 __ 

_uljb lj jyj <J' s.jZ J 3 V s *" V 5 *" 

The preface of the Kulliyat-i-Anasir-i-Dawawin-i-Khusrau begins with the 
following sentence: 1 ' 

i jl* 1 jtii j ^ CjI J m j ^ ^ *7^ ^ 

> L Jv*j j \ j $ j - * - * j > jl *7^ 

^ jT <£*J i 'j y-i jyj 

The preface of Baqiya Naqiya end with the follow mg sentence : t: 

j} oT -US' JjT Jj-U? jiUTfiSc* jyz 

.Oil Jj-j <0)1 Ml <)' N 
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the earlier. The slight changes may be marked in the comparative study of some 
following sentences : IJ 

*1)1 aJI V jilj x*lS~ ^ 

jli j jti^l* y s-j j*caj !>■ ^ J^j-^l. j * ~* ^jl JlJLs"" atil J 
w *v**^-' <!' j -Urf J»>«v jlw' sZJj~L Ij 

-L>>-y J aJj lJj 41 >U^-lj 

With the exception of a few words and sentences most of the words and sentences 
are identical. A comparison between the two prefaces shows that the compiler 
of the preface of Kulliyat-i-Anasir-i-Dawawin has not only spoiled Khusrau's 
style but also, to a great extent, altered the meanings. 

An abridged preface is similarity attached to a manuscript of the Diwan-i- 
Uaqiva Naqiya. This is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 14 11 cannot be accepted 
as a true copy, but to be explicit, it may be said that the learned copyist. 1 ' accord¬ 
ing to hts own understanding has changed a few words and sentences without 
disturbing the actual content. The preface to Bodleian Manuscript is more 
correct and clear. It was transcribed in J008H. As no date has been men¬ 
tioned in Nawal Kishnre’s manuscript 16 . one cannot ascertain as to which is 
the earlier The slight changes may be marked in the comparitive study of some 
passages of these two prefaces. Nawal Kishore’s edition begins : 17 

■1 j>* ilbfc Jy aJ j*j <S~jL (d* 

Jjl OJjji jl kl—>1 iJjUj *-■1^5" 

J*) j L C—J j LS^U" I *S~ ^ iJl>- JjsJ* J> I jiudl <6>- 

r UJ 

While Bodleian Library manuscript begins 


.7 ^ 


<uy SjU y»L>- 

jji ^ itl—»“ b^j p 1^1,* jj>; xS* i-> dj lijC f iutJ^ y J jmt O LsiSC j 

Jij! iit»w Jjl jl^!^ 

Jti, 


Apart from these slight changes in words and sentences, the basu. ideas of the 
original preface of the Diwan-i-tiaqiya Naqiya are completely identical. 

Nawal Kishorehas mentioned in his foreword 1 * that the selection of the kulliyat- 
i-Anasir-i-Dawawin was made by the poet himself but this also is an incorrect 
conclusion. The conclusion is drawn from the reading of the preface attached to 
its manuscript. However there are sufficient reasons to refute this. 

A close study of the live prefaces attached to his five diwans shows that Ameer 
Khusrau had his ow n style of w riting a preface. He has mentioned the reasons 
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Its very name has not been mentioned anywhere. The name was attributed by 
the editor as he says:* 

-With these four pillars of meaning ( i.e.. the poems of four diwans) u wul be a 
genuine jest and doubtless point to call it the four elements ol Khusrau, 

Khusrau could have easily added a new preface to the KuUiyat-i-Anasir-i- 
Dawawin. and need not have borrowed some ideas and sentences Irom the 

fourth diwan. ... . . 

Though his style of prose writing is pedantic, verbose and difficult, still is 

charming, and interesting. While he deals with a point he puts logical arguments, 
fresh smithes, and metaphors to impress his ideas. I he outstanding features 
of ius siv le are originality and freshness of ideas, gracefulness and elegance ol 
expressions and forccfulness of diction. The sentences of the Kulhyai-.-Anasir 
luck these tine qualities due to the deletion of most ot the sentences and pas¬ 
sages from the original preface a . 

Nawal Kishore has ascribed all the gha/als ami few qasidas* to the first lour 
diwans. but they are round attached to Other dtwans in other manuscripts. 
The names of the dtwans on the top of the gha/als are to a great extent wrong and 
misleading. All the poems of the fifth diwan. Nihayat-ul-Kamal are ascribed 
to the first four diwans. For example the poem slij J Qi vi f ^ 
four is u poem of the filth diwan Nihayat-ul-Kamal but Nawa! Kishore has ass- 
ribed it to the first diwan Tuhfalus-sighr." ‘ s ~' c —"V-S,* 

is the first hemistich ofgha/al of the fifth diwan but it has been ascribed to the see 

ond diwan Wast-ul-Mayat.'’ 

I i u . Kulliyal-i-Anasir-i-l>awawin contains iwantyone poems under the category 
of QusidaV But the qasida no 13 beginning with the following fine: 

JU- Jj/. l* JU-iis the initial ghazal of the third diwan 

Ghuiral-iif- k.mi.ii. :J qasida no. 14 begming with the following hemistich : y 
«aJO oJ 1 ** ^ K ‘ mitml gha/al of the fourth diwan Baqiya Naqiya. 

Besides Qasida there are 923 gha/als. 20 fragments and 37 quatrains. The 
ghazals from the five diwans. fragments and quatrains, are mostly Irom the 
fourth diwan Baqiya Naqiya. 

In short, the Kulliyati-Anasir-i-Dawawm is a selection of poems from the 
live diwans of Khusrau. These are si it! in manuscripts in the important libraries 
of the world. 

1 1 , Lhe - i/>43 (Shamsi) 1%3 A.IX a diwan was published from 1 eh ran 

under the title of Diwan-e-Kamel-e-Ameer khusrau Dehlavi with Sa id Nalisi s 
name at its head. M. Darwesh has published this diwan with the help of the 
only copy of the manuscript which was transcribed in 963 H. by Yusuf bin 

Yakub Baya/i. M. Darwesh claims: » "This manuscript... 

is one of ihe best and the oldest manuscript of the Diwan-e-Ameer Khusrau 
Dehlavi." But we can get better and earlier copies of his diwans. India Office 
l ibrary. London, possesses a copy of his diwan which was transcribed in 
866 H. :1 British Library. London has got a copy of the diwan which was 
transcribed in 923. : * Me further says,* "How wonderful the manuscript is. 
it seems complete and perfect in every respect. So he published the same 
without any critical study, correction, alteration or change. In one place 
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mentions that to solve the obscure and vague passages he took the help of 
other copies of the diwan but he does not mention any thing more about them,*' 
Like the Kulliyat-i-Anasir-i-Dawawin it is not without mistakes hut unlike 
the said Kulliyat no preface ts attached to this collection. A sketchy foreword 
has been supplied by the eminent scholar Sa’id Nafisi.” 

The number of Ghazals and Rubais -have greatly increased from the original 
number in Nawal Kishore’s edition hut the number of qasidas and fragment 
is the same. Like Nawal Kishore’s edition the gha/als of this diwan are wrongly 
attributed to the first four diwans while it contains gha/als from all the live 
diwans. 

After reprinting the "Kulliyat-i-Anasir several times. Nawal Kishore published 
the latest edition of the diwan in 1967 under the title of Djw r an-t-Ameer Khusrau 
Dehlavi (Mukammal wa Mustanad Majmu-e-Dawawin-i-Khusrau). Anwar- 
ul-Hasan, M who has edited it. frankly acknowledges,’ 5 "I have compiled the 
present edition with the help of Nawal Kishore edition and the modern edi¬ 
tion of Sa’id Nafisi.” 1 '* But he has included some ghazals which are not found 
in these two editions.’’ He claims that he has also taken the help of some 
manuscripts and some collections of Khusrau but does not mention their 
names and particulars. 

This diwan starts with an informative foreword of the editor and the old fore¬ 
word written b\ Nawal Kishore followed by the abridged preface attached to 
the Kulliyat-i-Anasir-i*Dawawin-i-Khusrau. The gha/als are preceded by a 
Saqt Namah^U jL-) taken from the mathnavi Aina-c-Sikandari 
The qasidas, fragments, larji bands, and quatrains are completely identical 
in arrangement and number to that of the Tehran edition. 

Very recently a diwan has been published from Delhi by Khwaja Syed 
Muhammad Islamuddin Nizami in the name of Tufat-us-Sighar. This is not 
the Diwan-i-T uhfatus Sighar but a selection of Ghazals. fragments and quatrains 
from the five diwans, The ghazals arc preceded by some forewords and an 
introduction by the publisher. The manuscript of the diwan has been copied 
front the manuscript of the Asafiya Library. Hyderabad. Deccan 11 ' and published 
m photo offset from Delhi in 1974, Like other unedited diwans it is not free 
from mistakes. The following first gha/al is the initial ghazal of the fourth 
diwan Baqiya Naqiya: 3 ’ 

f*/* ciy sHU d 

This diwan contains 1168 ghazals, 64 fragments and 75 quatrains but no qasida 
or preface. 

In this short article I have not discussed two other editions of the Diwan-e- 
Khusrau published from Aligarh and Delhi under the titles of Wasat-ul-Hayat 
and Nihayal-ul-Kamat. They have gone out of print 

A critical study of the published and unpublished diwans reveals that though 
a large number of his ghazals have been published and circulated, most of 
his qasidas, fragments, larjis and quatrains have been neglected. Moreover 
the frequeni mistakes committed hv the copyists, publishers and editors have 
spoiled the bulk of verses. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 

1 The first diwiin "Tuhfat-Ui-Sighr", compiled in about 671 H contains poems Irnm the age 
ol sixteen to nineteen, the second diw«n. "Wisi-uMlayaf. was compiled when the poet 
was thirty-two years old; the third diwan, ^GhurratubKamarV arranged in the year *>93 H 
Contains poems composed bclwwn the age of thirty‘four to forty-three years, the fourth 
diwan, "Bjqiya Natpyii"* was compiled mahoul 7LR H: the fifth di wan, "Nihayai-iil-Katmal * 
was compiled in about 725 H in hi$ Last days, 

: His second diwan was edited and printed in L920 at Ali^irh which contains an introduction 

by l : adl Ahmed Hafiz. His fifth diwatt was published from Kutubkhan-c-Nizamia* Delhi 
but due to some unknown reasons they could not be widely circulated 3 See Infra 

4 See KuUtyaM-Khusrau. India office Library, MS No. 1)88 foi. 302b, V INJ t fol W\i. 

6 See Kulliyat-i-Khusrau. India Office Library, MS No, H 88 fol. 302b. 

7 He was employed in the court of the king of Bhopal 8. Ibid. 9. Ibid, p 4 75 

10 See KuUiyaH-Khusrau. India Office. London, MS. No, 1188 fol 296b, 

11. Kulliyat-i-Anasir* Kanpur, 1871. p. 2, 

12, Kullivjt-i-Khusrau, India Olficc Library, London. MS No. 1188 fol 306b. 

IJ Kulhvai-i-Viuisir. Kanpur, p, 5. 

14 [>Lwan-e-Bai|iv.i Natfiya* Bodleian Library. Oxford, MS. 756. 

15 Nawal Kishorc has not mentioned the name of the transcriber of hii manuscript, Bodlcum 
Library's manuscript was transcribed by Makhan Raju Musawi, 16, See Infra* 

17 kutfiyaM‘Anasir*i Dawawtn. Kanpur, 1871, p 2 

18 Diwan-e-Baqiya Naqiya. Bodleian MS No. 756 fol 238b. 

19 KulUyai-i-Anasif -1 !>awawm*i-Khusrau t Kanpur 1871, p. 475, 20 Ibid. p. 4 6 

2 |. Qn the lop of every ghazal the name of she diwan in which it is found is written. 
Mostly these arc incorrect. On two qasidas names of the di wans arc w mten, in other qastda* 

the source is ruil mentioned 

22 KulliyaM-Anaww-DawawiTM-Khusiaw p. 78 cf. Sih-Diwan-i-KhturatJ, khuda Bakhsh 
t ihuTs MS No. 04 and Diwarw-Nihayalul Kam.il. Delhi 

23. KuMiyaki-An«ir-i-Daw»wiii-i-Khiiirau p 293 cf. Sih-D.wan.i-Khusrati, Khuda Bakhsh 
Library. MS No 334d Diwan-i-Nlhayat-ul-Kamal, Delhi |i 197. 

24. Kul!iyat-iAnasir-i*Dawawin-i-Khusrau p. 33 ef- Ghurratul-Kamal, Bodleian Library, 
MSS Nos 754 and 755. 

25 ibid p 14 Cf. Diwaiw-Aimr Khusrau, British Library. London, MS No. Add. 25. 8<1 7 , 
Baqiya Naqiya, Bodleian Library. Os ford MS No. 756 and Kulliyal-c-Khusrau. Khuda 
Bakhnh Library, Patna. MS No. 3393 tB). 

26 Diwan-c-Kamil-c-Ameer Khturau Dehlavi, Tehran p, U 

27, India Office Library, London* MS No. J186 

28. British Museum Library, Loud * MS No. Add 21. Lt)4, 

29 Diwan-e-KanuL^Annr Khusrau Dehlavi p* II. 

30 M Darwcsh has written only this much, 

+ 3 J ? J ^ jl ifl ijf~ji 

31 In all 1,726 gharals and 93 Rubais arc included m this diwan. 

32 Anwar-ul-Hasan is at present Headoflhe Department of Oriental Studies. Lucknow University 
India. 33 Sec Diwan-c-Amir Khusrau Dehlavi, Lucknow, 1967 pp. 33-34 

34. M. Darweshs edition of the ' Pi wan*t* K umit-i-Ami r Khusrau Dchlavi. is commonly mistaken 
as Said Na tin's edition as the name of Said Nafki is written on the cover of the book which a 
misleading 35. He has added 179 gharats from olhef collections. 

36. It is transcribed in 1372 H. by Muhammed Qudrat-i-Rahim Faruqi from ihc manuscript of 

Asafiya Library. „ , ,., . , ., c 

37. See Tuhfaius-Stghar p. 2 (Test); Cf. Diwan-i-Amir Khusrau, British Library . Lond.. MS* 
No. Add. 25. W7 ; Haqiya Naqiya. Bodleian Library. Oxford, MS., No. 756 and Kulliyat-r- 
Khusrau. Khuda Bakhsh Library. Patna. MS. No. 3393 (B). 
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Plate J 

First page of Khusrau's Khamsa from the oldest manuscript found so far in India 

calltgraphed in K.TO A.H 

(From the library of Madrasa-c-Mohammadi, Djwan Sahib Bagh. Madras, by court* 

of Dr. M. Ghouse). 
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Plate K 

Last page of Khusrau‘s Khums* from the oldest manuscript found so far in India 
containing inscription of the date when it was caJligraphcd. 

(From the library of Madrasa-e-Mohammadu Diwan Sahib Bagh, Madras, by 
courtesy of Dr, M. Ghousc). 






















The Hisht Bihisht of Ameer Khusrau 


Sint. Dr. ZAREN AKALEY 


HI moat perfect examples of Islamic miniature painting were executed 
. ; T in the 15 th century in Herat under the Timurid patronage. At the begin¬ 
ning of this century Shah Rukh and his son Bavsunghur had laid the 
foundations of ail kinds of arts in Herat. Especially the workshop of Bay- 
sunghur had become the center of miniature painting producing the most 
magnificent examples of Islamic miniatures. Although the political distur¬ 
bances following, and the temporary occupation of the city by the Turcomans 
caused an interval of the Timurid patronage in Herat, the city remained in 
the hands of the Timurid s till the beginning of the 16th century. It is a fact 
that the Turcoman rulers, the protectors of the arts and artists, took with 
them some artists when they evacuated the city. * The art of miniature painting, 
however, flourished once more under the patronage of the last great Timurid 
ruler Husayn Baykara (I46K-I506). 

The period of Husayn Bavkara has been full of scholarly and artistic activities. 
Book illustration reached its peak for a second time after the first brilliant 
period in the first ha If of the century. The city of Herat owes this second brilliant 
period to ‘Alt Shir Neva’i, both a statesman and a poet, and at the same time 
the prime minister and a dose friend of Husayn Baykara. Jami\ the celebrated 
poet of the time, exerted a lot of influence on 'Ali Shir Neva’i and on the artistic 
life of his period, Mirkhond and Khandemir, on the other hand, were the 
greai historians whose works Ravzat al-Safa and Habib al-Siyar are the primary 
sources of the Timurid history. 

During the period of Baykara Nizami. Ameer K husrau and Sa’di were the most 
popular poets whose works were illustrated, Firdausi's Shahnama. on the 
other hand, does not seem to be illustrated in this period. The Zafurnama 
of Sharaf al-Din Yazdi seems to be the only historical work illustrated during 
this period. As a result of an increasing interest in mystics the Mantik al-Tayr 
of ‘Attar gained importance, and was illustrated with miniatures in royal 
quality. Another characteristic point of the period is that the works of Neva’i 
and Jami’ were illustrated within the period they were written. 

Many talented painters and calligraphers worked for Husayn Baykara The 
famous calligrapher Sultan "All Meshhedi and painters such as Mirak, Bihzad. 
and Kasim 'Ali worked on the celebrated works in the workshops of this cul¬ 
tural center . 3 
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The Hishl Bihisht. one of (he mathnavis of the Khamsa of Ameer Khusrau, 

, n the Topkapi Museum (H.676) is a magnificent example executed during 
the period of Baykara.' The Hisht Bihisht of Ameer Khusrau (651 H./I253* 
725 H. !325 ATT)* forms the first parallel to Nizamis Heft Peykar. He 
has altered, however, a few motifs in the story. Although in the original there 
are seven girls and seven pavillion, adding the story ot Bahrain, he named 

his work Hishl Bihisht ' .. _, 

The Hisht Bihisht in the Palace collection contains 41 folios measuring 36x^0 cm. 
The written surface is 25,3x15.5 cm. Each page contains 23 lines m 4 columns 
with taTiq script/ The work is preserved in a magnificent laquered binding, 
the exterior of which is adorned with stylized motifs of plants and animals 
m dark and light red and gold on a black ground Some relief decoration in 
mother of pearl embelish the design {Fig. I). The interior, on the other hand 
is decorated with geometric designs and plant motifs in black, white, red and 
vellow on a dark red ground (Fig. 2). The manuscript, as recorded on p. 3a. 
was prepared for the library of Sultan Muhammed Muhsm Bahadur khan 
(Fie 31 . It starts with a beautifully illuminated page on 3b-4a (Fig- 4). I he 
colophon states that the work was copied by the calligrapher Sultan All Mesh- 
hedi .n the month of Safer of 906 H./1496 AT>. (Fig. 5). The book contains 
a double page miniature. Our studies on the book have shown that two pages 
are missing between the folios 26b-27a. and 35b-36a. The traces of pigments 
on the pages 25b and 35b indicate that ihe missing pages contained miniatures. 
The illustrated page between 26b-27a is related to the story told to Bahram 
in the blue pavillion. and it is now kept in the Freer Gallery ol Art in Washing- 
ton D.C. The whereabouts of the miniature which ts assumed to be depicting 
the story told to Bahram in the white pavillion between 35b-36a is still unknown. 
It is possible that a private collector owns it. 

The Miniatures: 

]) lb-2a Hunting scene. 30x20 cm. _ 

The hunt is shown in the midst of the figures arranged in a single row in the 
form of a horizontal "U”; three hunters are seen on the right and four on the 
left. The ruler is depicted on the upper right-hand corner of the scene, with 
his leberdar (axe bearer) in the front and a servant holding his umbrella behind. 
The earth forming the ground above and below overlaps the frame, and limits 
the movements of the figures forming another frame, in the upper part of 
the miniature through the turcoise. pink, yellow and blue coloured rocks flows 
a silver river, and beyond them one secs the animals and hunters in various 
postures. Tire elements of nature in the miniature consist of small and large 
stones in various colours dispersed here and there on the ground, flowers an 
grass surrounding them, an oak tree with dark and light shades of green and 
apart from them, short trees with green leaves and brown trunks. The sky 

is painted gold. (Fig. 6), t . . 

We may compare this miniature with one of the hunting scenes adorning the 

frontis-pieces of some manuscripts. In the frontis-piece of the Firdausi s Shah- 
nama in the Gulistan Palace Library in Tehran dated 833 H. 1429-30 A D. 
(Fig. 7)* the Shah is depicted in the upper right-hand comer of the seen' 
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in the Topkapi miniature. In both, the theme of the hunt occupies the centra) 
part of the composition. The figures seen from the rear in theGulislan manus¬ 
cript are often repeated in the Hishl Bihisht (H. 676). In the Shahnanta the 
composition is less crowded and the hunt occupies the whole scene. The per¬ 
sonages bringing food and playing lute on the horseback give a lyrical quality 
to the image. In the clear arrangement of the composition the manuscript 
H 676 imitates the hunt of the Gulistan manuscript. 

Some patterns of movement of the hunting figures and those of the observers 
on horseback in the right-hand corner of the composition in the frontis-piccc 
miniatures of Nizami's Khamsas executed during the Timund and the Kara- 
koyunlu period in Shiraz, such as the Khamsa in the Topkapi Museum (R. 855) 
dated 849-50 H. 1445-46 A.D. and another one in the same collection (H. 77.1) 
dated 865 H 146) A.D. indicate the same source as that of the miniature in 
Hishl Bihisht (Figs. 8, 9). 

\ double-page miniature attributed by B. W. Robinson to around 1460-70 
as an example of the Turcoman Court style (Fig. 10)" may be regarded as a 
prototype of the hunting scene in the Hishl Bihisht. Although larger in size 
<27x17, 5 cm ), the movements of the hunters forming rows below the scene 
and the composition of (his part is the closest parallel of H. 676. The figure 
carrying an animal on his shoulders in the Turcoman miniature is repeated 
also in our scene (Fig. 11). The movement of the hunters towards the center 
of the painting, the position of the figures behind the hill are the other common 
points. 

Another parallel of this miniature is found in the Zafarnuma of Sharaf al-Din 
Yazdi dated 891 H. 1486 A.D. in the Museum of Turkish-Islamic Art (No, 
1964) in Istanbul. ,u In this miniature, apparently from the same workshop 
as that of the Topkapi miniature (Fig. 12), the ruler watches the hunt above, 
on the upper right-hand comer of the picture. The event is seen from a wide 
angle and depicted with a few figures. The observers form a half circle below 
as in the hum scenes in the Turcoman miniature and the Hishl Bihisht scene 
(Fig. 13). Since the figures in various postures occupy the lowest section of 
the miniature, no element of nature is depicted there. The hunting figures 
lack movement. The postures of the individual figures, and of those who carry 
the wounded animals on the right arc more realistic compared to the Turcoman 
hunt. The motifs of the landscape on the purple ground consist only of a few 
leaves and flowers. The scene shows a simple but a well-arranged and a clear 
composition. 

The most magnificent example of the frontis-piece miniatures depicting hunts 
comes from the beginning of the !6th century.*’ The miniature measuring 
21x31, 7 cm does not show a dynamic composition (Fig. 14), 

Some motifs of a design in an album in the Topkapi Museum (H. 2135, 12a) 
look rather similar to those in the hunt scene of H. 676 (Fig. 15). In this design 
apparently executed a few years prior to the Hishl Bihisht, the rendition of the 
ground, the conception of nature, the posture of ihc figure on the horseback 
turning back and aiming at the goats with his arrow in the frontal plane ar 
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the characteristics which also appear m the Hisht Bihisht. The similarity 
hoi ween the gestures of the hunter who checks his arrow in the design and the 
same motif in H. 676 (Fig. 16) is worth noting. 

Among the designs in the Topkapi albums a half-painted design (H. 2154, 
p (||b. Fig. 17) shows some motifs in common with our miniature. 1 he pattern 
of the hunter in this design resembles that of the hunter slaying a lion on the 
right in the scene in H. 676. The figure watching the event with his finger in his 
mouth m the background of the design is the same as the one behind the hills 
on the right in the miniature. The elements of nature in the topkapi hunt, the 
si ream surrounded with flowers and plants, and the oak tree on the right-hand 
corner arc the typical motifs of the late 15th-century Herat school. The closest 
parallels of the Topkapi miniature are found in a group of miniatures of the 
Khamsa of Nizami in the British Museum (Or. 6810). 

In the scene depicting Alexander visiting the old dervish (Fig. 18) the figures 
seen from the rear depicted above, ihc elements ol the landscape, especially the 
large oak tree m the lower right-hand corner of the miniature are the common 
motifs in both. 

The second miniature of the Hisht Bihisht (27x19. 3 cm.) in the Freer Gallery of 
\rt (No. 37.27) depicts a story which the princess of Khorezm told Bahrain 
Gur m the blue puvillion. A large vessel occupies the central section of the 
miniature. In it we see the pirate and the princess whom he has kidnapped. 

I he crew watch the event on the shore and discuss it w ith each other. The prince 
and his troops have arrived at the shore to look tor the princess. The only 
element of nature are the rocks painted in the shades ol blue, pink, green, and 
purple together whh the small trees on them. A white cloud adorns the gold 
sky (Fig. 

The same topic is depicted in a miniature of the Khamsa of Ameer Khusrau 
dated 1485 m the C hester Beatty Library (No. P. 163) in Dublin (Fig. 20). n 
There is no doubt that the Dublin miniature formed the model for the Topkapi 
scene. This manuscript was illustrated by almost six painters. Ihc kidnapping 
scene in it shows a comparatively simple composition. The posture of the prince 
on horseback, the type of the horse, the servant holding the umbrella are repeated 
m the Freer miniature. But the followers of the prince have increased in number 
in the latter one. The figure of an old man holding an axe behind the teberdar 
of the prince, which is seen in many miniatures executed in Herat, in the paintings 
of the school of Bihzad, also appears in this scene. One does not see the whole 
ship in the Dublin version. The pirate and the princess in the ship are aware 
of the event taking place on the shore. In the Freer miniature, they are’nt. 

A miniature in the Nizami of the British Museum depicting Alexander with 
ihe idol of Kandchar resembles the Freer miniature in some motifs (Fig. 21), 
In both miniatures the form of the ship, the decoration ot the kiosk and the sails 
are the same. Apart from them, the elements oi nature and the types ot the 
figures are also similar. 

The closest parallels of the miniatures of the Hisht Bihisht in colour, composi¬ 
tion. figures and setting arc found in the British Museum Nizami. The scei 
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in Figs. t9 and 21 especially, seem a> have been executed by the same painter. 
Some details of the miniatures in the Zafarnama of Sharaf al-Din Yazdi in the 
Fvergreen Foundation, Baltimore, also resemble those of the Hisht Bihisht. 
In the miniature depicting Timur's accession to the throne, and those who come 
to pay homage (Fig. 22) the figures are arranged in an oval composition although 
not as obvious as the one in the Topkapi manuscript. The negro ligure of the 
teherdar on the left-hand corner wearing earrings appears in front of the prince 
in the hunt scene. The old man bearing the axe in front of the door also appears 
in the scene of kidnapping. The movement of the horsemen advancing through 
the mountains (Fig. 23) resembles the arrangement of the hunters in the lower 
part of the hunting scene. 

Our comparison of the miniatures of the Hishi Bihisht in the Topkapi Museum 
with those of the royal manuscripts of the late 15th century' Herat school shows 
that they should belong to the same school of painting, According to these 
sources, Bihzad was the director of the Herat academy during the times of 
Sultan Husayn Baykara. Many miniatures of this school are attributed to him. 
It is. however, very difficult with the present state of our knowledge, to attribute 
any work with certainty to him. It is also almost impossible to define his style 
on the basis of the works attributed to him. Apart from this, the stylistic analysis 
on the manuscripts indicates that the works of royal quality were prepared 
as a result of collaboration of the artists in the Court workshop. I feel these 
two miniatures of the Hisht Bihisht to be the products of such a workshop 
under the guidance of Bihzad. 


Nou Unfortunately wc etuilii not accommodate many figure* referred to (i.c. illustrations! 
here with Ihe article, bui the more MgntJieant one'* have been included m llm Volume, 
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Plate L 

A page from the manuscript of the Siyar-ul-Auliya by Khwaja Amir Khurd Kirmam 
which refers to Amir Khusrau and his presentations of verses to Hamah Nrtamuddin. 
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Sufism in Socio-Political Life of India 

in Ameer Khusrau's time 


Dr. Smt. K. Z. ASHRAFIYAN 


► Mt i k Khusrau's biographers and students, as a rule, do not ignore his 
jQ’.contacts with one of the sufi silsilahs Chishtiya and its head well known 
Shaikh Nizam ud-din Auliya. Many of his works, especially, romantic 
masnevis “Khamsas" were dedicated to Shaikh, whose name is stated before 
even that of the ruling sultan. 

Khusrau's contemporary historian Zia Ltd-dm Ha ram mentions him as one 
of the chief disciples of Shaikh. His contacts w ith sufism arc emphasized even 
more in later agiographic literature, especially in *'Siyar-ul Auliya” by Ameer 
Khurd, 

liven though Shaikh did not enjoy respect and confidence of certain ruling 
sultans, poet’s patrons. Khusrau maintained Ins attachment to him till his 
death. 

Among the Shaikh's disciples was another poet-mystic Hasan Scj/i and both 
poets were in close friendship with Ha ram, the great admirer of the virtues of 
Nizam-ud-din. 

In medieval times the interest among the educated people in sufism is quite 
intelligible, due to the fact that sulism for a long time promoted the evolution 
of philosophical thought in Islam, attempting to answer some philosophical 
questions. At the same time some elements in suli ethics and practice up to the 
certain time made sufism popular beyond the limits of close circle of educated 
elite. 

Sufism (mystic teachings, or trends) its ideology and terminology are examined 
in many historical, philological and philosophical works. But the importance 
of study of sufism in concrete historical conditions becomes quite dear, if 
bear in mind the evolution of Sulism in the vast territory from Arabia to India 
for many centuries and its transformation under the mllucnce of local condi¬ 
tions. 

Sufism is based primarily on the Islamic tenets (contrary to the opinions of 
many Western and pre-revolutionary Russian scholars who considered it as 
solely the result of adoption) the influence on it of non-Islamic religious and 
philosophical systems {such as neoplatonism in Mamchaen and Christian 
Syrian as well as of the pantheistic philosophy of Vedanta, {but not of Budhisnt 
as supposed Max Horten), is now indisputable. 
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In its turn sufism exerted its own influence on the non-mushm religious » r ^ s - 
especially Christian mysticism, and Bhakti leaching m India during XIV-XV Ith 

It may be mentioned here, that similarities in religious dogmas and in mystic 
teachings arc not the consequence only of adoptions and interactions but 
also of certain analogous phenomena in social and cultural life ol the different 

peoples involved. . ,, 

Soviet historian I P Petrushcvsky has explained the appearance in religious 
ideologies in feudal conditions of similarities in mystic teachings (Helhnistie- 
Roman syncretic religion of neoplatonism and its versions in the spinl o 
Christianity in the iV-VUth centuries in the East, mystic teachings ol t.ngen, 
Francisc Assizky. Raimund Lulli and others m Western Christianity. C abbahstics 
m medieval Judaism, Vedanta system profounded by Shankeracharya in the 
IX ih century, and finally the teaching of N.1 Sorsky and his followers non- 
grahhers” in Russia of the XV-XVIth centuries) by common ways ol their 

internal developments. ? _ 

The feature uniting them was a more or less consistent negation (sometimes 

onh at a certain stage of its history) of official religious rites. This negation 
has been based on the mystic doctrine of the possibility of every man to per¬ 
sonally communicate with god and even to join with him which was considered 
\o be the final goal of human existence* and finding happiness or salvation 
through limitless love of god* true service to him, abnegation, non-grabbing. 


vie* 

Being to a certain extent, a challenge to the orthodox religion sanctioning by 
,1s authority (through the feudal right and ethics based on religious dogmas) 
a social regime existing at a certain period many mystic (as well as sectarian) 
teaching in medieval conditions when religious ideas were dominating it not 
single form of consciousness would easily become the ideology o ev^n in 
of Oppositional social and political movements. Ascetic rejection of the world 
through self-tortures, mortification of flesh and voluntary poverty which was 
not a rare phenomenon in mystic trends, implied the negating of the social 
reality, of the very pillars of society. 

However, one should not always see the negation in the tendencies progressive 
tor their time. Conversely, their activity more often than not (and in conditions 
of India this is especially true at the period beginning from the end of the XVIin 
century) reflected purely reactionary and antidemocratic tendencies (sul ice 
n to mention the activity of the Naqshbandi order headed in the XVth century 
by Khwaja Ahrar in Central Asia, political views ol Ahmad Sirhmdi Naqsh- 
handi and his followers which became ihe ideological base of the religious 
intolerance by Aurangzeb). Thus, mysticism in the medieval society often 
expressing critical views of the socially-oppressed strata towards feudalism 
also attracted the very feudal elements striving for higher position and influence 
and sometimes introducing extremely reactionary amendments into the feudal 


rulers' policy. 4 t t . 

Sufi mystic teachers began penetrating mlo India rather early. It ,s '* ul 

apart from Ahwaz. bars. Khorasan. India was visited at the end ot the IXth 
beginning of the Xth century by al-Hallaj a famous Sufi figure who did much 1 * 
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create the theoretic basis of sufism and who was executed in Baghdad irt 922 for 
his teaching sine re tic in its essence which was in many respects irreconcilable to 
orthodoxy. 

Certain sufi preachers had their residences in Indian towns even before the 
foundation of the Delhi Sultanate while in the XHI-XIVth century there were 
already -several Sufi orders. Propagation of Sufism in India dates back to the 
tune when beyond its borders it already had a history of some three or four 
centuries, had made its way from the practice of first zahids (whose activity 
expressed social protest against the growth of property and social differentiation 
in the Muslim community, fcudalizution of society, strengthening of feudal*’ 
secular power the holders of which w r ere Omeyads) The activity of Sufi orders 
in the IX-XIth centuries was connected with urban artisan circles till its reform 
by the Arab philosopher Ghazah d. I U 1 A,D. who set it free from the extreme 
aestatic elements, paid attention to the ritual side of sufism simultaneously 
doing a doing away with the social awaken ess of early sufism and thus making it 
attractive for aristocracy. Even though gradually feudalized, sufism however 
did not immediately loss its democratic (plebeian) tendencies and connections 
with the non-aristocratic environment. 

In India in the XHI-XIVth centuries the role of sufism tn social life cannot be 
determined unilaterally. The role of the various trends (orders, silsila) were 
not equal ; even the same trends depending on concrete conditions played 
unequal roles while social environment in which a certain order found support 
was extremely non-uniform. Therefore it is not by accident that Meer Khurd 
wrote that Nizam ud-din Auliya had an open door for all those who wished to 
become his followers and confessed to their sins : simple people rich or poor, 
maliks and beggars, students and illiterate city dwellers and villagers, military 
ami civil, free people and slaves.' 

Baha ud-Dm Zakanu (who died in 1266) the head of the Suhrawardi order had 
noble patrons and followers as far back as the first half of the Xlllth century. 
It is known that his khanqah in Multan could be visited only by the chosen 
people while the words attributed to the shaikh that he had nothing to do with 
common people. Together with qazi of Multan Baha ud-Din Zakaria tried to 
establish ties with the Delhi Sultan lltuimish who was hostile to Nasir ud-Din 
Qubacha of Multan. 

It is probable that already during the early decades of the Delhi Sultans’ rule in 
India some shaikhs (first of all Suhrawardi) were feudal landowners who usually 
received as a gilt from rulers or nobles villages exempted from paying the land 
tax to the treasury. This is confirmed in particular by a statement written in 
a history book in the Persian language of the beginning of the Xlllth century 
on granting pensions (the source of which was usually the feudal land rent) 

to "the men of science. Fiqh and Quran, ascets_and dervishes”, and the 

data given by Barani. 

The chishtiya order was reputed for more democratic tendencies. 

In their activity ihechishti shaikhs followed theoretic instructions and practices 
of early sufism. This refers, first of all. to their treatment of faqr ("poverty”) 
as one of the stages ("maqam”, literally a stay) on the “way" (“lariqat") or n 
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“pilgrimage’* ("siiluk") of a sufi seeking spiritual perfection and a fusion with 

deitv, , £ _ 

In contrast to later spiritualized treatment of faqr as misery before god. realiza¬ 
tion by man of his insignificance allowing other mystic trends to join earthly 
blessings, chistiya shaikhs understood faqr as material poverty and furious 
Qubaehu executed the qazi but the sheikh did not suffer. The reason for this 
“miraculous" salvation according to Nizami was that Baha ud-Din had con¬ 
siderable influence on the local population of Multan the chiefs of which were 
bis followers. 

C hishti's difference with Suhrawardi 

Aristocratic tendencies of Suhrawardi order became strong in the XV th century. 
In the (iujarat sultanate the shaikhs actively interfered in the struggle of feudal 
groups supporting this or other pretendent to the throne* while in the Panjab 
they even laid claim to the secular power in conformity with this gave promise 
of voluntary poverty rejected superfluity propagated non-grabbmgand criticized 

richness. 

f and ! Do not pay attention to palaces and richness ! 

Remember ahom the mightiness of death. 

band ! Those who erected houses, arbours and palaces have gone. 

What they have done is false 

For finally they went down to the grave ... 

But the richness according to Shaikh band is not illusionary but sinful 
Farid ! One man has much flour 
Another has not even salt. 

When they go to another world 
H would be clear who is worthy of punishment . 9 

Agiographic literature tells about poverty and even misery ot the chishtia 
shaikhs. Shaikh I arid never wore expensive clothes. For a laqir. he said new 
clothes arc the same as a shroud, far holiness and wealth are irreconciable. 
Even during the last years of his life when he was surrounded by respect and 
had many followers his family was often deprived ol daily bread, and when the 
shaikh died there was no money in his home to buy a shroud and Meer Khurd s 
grandmother gave a piece of white cloth to wrap the corpse. 

The poverty and life full of privations was recalled by Nizam ud-din Aulyia 
when old. He explained his permanent abstinence by the fact that he could not 
do otherwise when so many poor and unhappy people were dying of hunger 
near mosques and bazaar shops. 1 ’ 

In conformity with their understanding of faqr chistiya shaikhs solved the 
problem of the source of the existence allowed ("ha la I") and not allowed 
("haram") for a sufi. Much attention was paid to this problem in early sufi 
literature. The initiators of sufi movement zahids is, strict rigorists from the 
medium of muhadises who were in opposition to the secular power of Omeya Hc 
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declared unconditionally banned the reception of any gifts from the powers 
that he since their richness was earned not by honest labour but by force. 13 Life 
descriptions of the chishtiya order shaikhs similar to biographies of /ahtds 
are full of stones telling how they in contrast to the Suhrawardi order shaikhs 
rejected the gifts from those who held the power, sultans and noblemen. 

According to the tradition Quibud-din Bakhtiar Kaki. the tun >mf Shaikh I-arid 
declined the proposal by Shamsuddin lltutmish (1211-1236) to become the 
shaikh-ul-islam and did not take land grant making an observation that it was 
not in the habit of sheikhs of his order to receive such gifts. Shaikh Farid himself 
rejected the gift of four villages offered to him by sultan Nasir ud-din Mahmud 
< 1246-1265) for he did not wish to be reputed for a dervish possessing a village . 1 ' 
Nt/am ud-dm Auliva had no land grants either. 

According to the tradition Qutb ud-din Bakhtiar Kaki. the tutor of Shaikh la rid 
as an allowed source ol suli's subsistence. The arrangement of mode of life by 
shaikh Farid in his community ("Jamaat-Khana") where all the inhabitants had 
io work (to bring wood, to heat stoves, to cook and wash) and food was divided 
equally 1 ' 1 was, certainly, the reflection of his ideal of social order. 

Alins were also allowed to a suli. According to a number of suit preachers 
(which seems to include also Nizam ud-din) this way of procuring subsistence 
was even preferred for a suti since it meant to leave oneself completely to the 
God’s mercy and to give up one’s will. 

Before the beginning of the XlVih century ascetic elements m the practice ol 
chishtia preachers still had a democratic aim and appealed to unfortunate 
people though there were many rich and noble among the followers of chishtia 
shaikhs (and of Farid, and especially of Nizam-ud-din). Spiritualization of the 
notion o| faqr look place eventually in chishtia thought later than in the other 
sufi trends. In any case Firuz-shah. according to Darani. grauted in the tii>i 
years of his rule villages, lands and orchards not only to the family of Baha 
ud-dm Suhrawardi hut also to families or rather descendants of Farid ud-din 
Ganjshakar and Nizam ud-dm Auliya. 1 ' 

Just as in the countries of the Middle Last and Centra I Asia sulia khanqahs in 
India were situated mainly in towns. 

In the Mll-XIVth centuries Endian towns became stronger then before and 
their industrial activity and trade also expanded. Independent production ol 
small producers of goods artisans (in contrast to corporative trade within 
shreni and non-markclabic production of dependent producers of state shops m 
the ancient times, and partially m the early Middle Ages) became more and 
more the main form ol urban industry organization. Small-scale commodity 
production which also had a certain development in the ancicni tow n served as 
its economic foundation only in the medieval town. Being a product of a certain 
siage in the century old process of social division of labour due to extremely 
poor development of home market and insignificant demand for the articles 
produced by non-community artisans medieval towns sprang up in different 
places where people used to gather and where demand for artisan's goods 
could appear such as feudals' headquarters, fortresses, cross-roads of inter¬ 
regional and international trade ways, big s illages, near temples, etc. 
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[heevolution of the medieval towns suggests extremely non-uniform structure 
of urban population Its upper stratum was represented by the feudal* living 
there (military , official aristocracy and priesthood). The central figures in the 
town were artisans who more often than not sold the articles they manufactured. 
\n important stratum of the urban population were merchants, money-changers, 
and usurers, a small part of whom joined feudal exploitation by farming taxes 
from feudal* 1 land (iqtas) 1 ' and advancing money, cattle etc. to the peasants 

Despite their substantial accumulations merchants and the usurers who often 
acted as oppressors of artisans themselves suffered Irom lcud.il economic and 
social oppression reigning both in the medieval towns and villages and expressed 
m rather burdensome tax exploitation and feudal duties r and relatively low 
caste status of merchants compared with high castes oi Muslims. Brahmins, 
Rajputs. Kaiasths from which different estates of the feudal class were essentially 

formed 

Vnd finally , the towns were filled by the populous mass of declassed elements, 
menials serving for feudals. loaders working for hire, water carriers, sweepers, 
singers, wrestlers, dancers, doctors, etc. In small towns as well as in the urban 
suburbs rural population still remained who usually were engaged in horti¬ 
culture. mark el-gardening, and rarely tillage 

The cities were also inhabited by representatives or the educated people 
scientists, theologians, poets, calligraphers, etc. The significance of Norih- 
Indtan cities as cultural centers a few appreciably after the Mongols destroyed 
many < cntral-Astan and middle-cast cities. Scientists, theologists and poets 
came to Delhi (described by Ibn-e-Baluta as -*the biggest city of India and the 
coumnes dominated bv Islam ‘ Irom every corner of the Muslem world 
from Central Asia. Iran and Arab countries. Many of them remained lor ever 
in India helping nol a little hy their creative work to form there s\ncrettv Indo* 
rnuslim" culture out of an assimilation of local and foreign cultural traditions. 

The mixed charactet of the urban population plus the religious differences 
and caste divisions made social relations m a town extremely complicated. 

Towns usually having important strategic significance due to a system of forti¬ 
fications and quartering of troops were often strong points of belligerent armies. 

I hey were besieged or defended and became the arena of clashes between 
quarrelling feudal groups. This struggle inside the feudal class was frequently 
mixed up with antifeudal struggle of the urban masses. 

As K Engels points out the revolutionary opposition to feudalism passes 
throughout the Middle Ages. It appears according to time conditions either 
in the form of mysticism, open heresy, or in an armed uprising. 1 '' 

The ripening of antifeudal opposition in the Indian towns of the XW-XIVth 
centuries was manifested in a number of disturbances in which alongwith the 
other social strata the petty townsfolk also took part. As far back as in 12Tb 
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'he disturbance of “the mob" and “the common people" took place in Delhi 
I hesc people were instigated to "enmity against the ulemas customs bused on 
the doctrine of Abu Hanifa and Shari" by a certain "sage" \tin lurk who 
abused I'lemas and brought U) the capital his followers "Karamat'*" from 
Doub, Smd and Gujarat. 20 

In Ltd I “the Delhi people”, “the people of the city" who according to Buram 
were driven to the extremity by the kotwul's oppression and tyrany supported 
the creature of Haji Moula, the former Delhi Kotwal who represented the 
interests of the Turk noblemen (of the times of Shams ud-din and Balban) 
The repressions were brought down not only on the leaders of the uprising 
the feudals but on common people as well. The active participation of town 
artisans in the uprising seems to be testified by ftarani who wrote that Malik 
Atneer-e-Kuh. one of the chastisers, on entering Delhi at the head of his troop 
through the Bhandar-kala gate fought in the city with shoe-makers! Mouzaduzr ’’ 

Similar to it was the uprising in the city of Lahore under Muhammad-Shah 
fughluq. The local ruler who rose in rebellion against the sultan was supported 
by the citi/ans, apparently merchants and artisans. This is evidenced b\ the 
tact thai naib-i vazir Muhammad ibn-Najab, the chastiser who had headed ihe 
punitive expedition was mck-named by the people “dragon” and “the sultan's 
dog" for his unusual cruelty, while Muhammad shah himself called him "ihe 
lion of markets”.” 

At the end of the Xlll-XlVth centuries religious sectarianism assumes an 
increasing importance.’-*During the years of Ala ud-din'■* rule Ibahalts and 
Budhagans turned tip in the city (Delhi). 1 hey were persecuted 4 but ev idemly 
did not stop then propaganda for soon hiruz-shah wrote about new reprisals 
against them " Among the muslini population of Delhi ideas of Vfahdism 
were preached . powerful Mahdists' movements, took place however later in the 
XV|h century and in the middle ofiheXVIth century Muhammad-shah severely 
punished Satarinv’ people who covered their faces with shawls (it is known 
that in the Middle Ages faces were covered in the East by chiefs and participants 
of several sectarian movements). 

During ibis ripening of the antifeudal opposition in the medieval town of the 
XIII th and the middle of the XlVth century along with its economic streng¬ 
thening as a centre of commerce and crafts sufism became one of the forms 
of its ideology and above all chishtia which preserved still earlier democratic 
tendencies of sulism. Although some followers of the chishtia order were 
from the feudal environment (including Klu/r Khan, son of Ala ud-din Khtl)t 
and others) and they took pari in the struggle of feudal groups in which Nizam 
ud-din Auliya himself seemed to partake, the authority of the chishti shaikh 
among the town’s mass was great while democratic traditions of ihe order 
still did not lose the attraction for the socially oppressed dements. 

In any case the growing anxiety of Ihe Delhi sultans beginning from U,i ml-dm 
and ending with Muhammad-shah Tughtaq as to the growing authority ol 
Suli preachers was connected not with political intrigues of the feudals sur¬ 
rounding suli shaikhs but rather with ihe aggravation of the social struggl 
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(the arena ol" winch was particularly the town) and propagation ol sufi idca> 
in the broad strata of the population. 

Fhc watchful altitude of the sultans towards ^uli figures during the first two 
decades of the XIVth century assumed the form of massive bloody reprisals 
against them under Muhammad-shuh I uglilaq. 1 he common phenomena 
ut that time, according to Barani. were executions of "I lemas. Shaikhs. Sayyeds. 
Sufis. Qalandars. and not a day ora week passed without a great deal of blood¬ 
shed of Muslims, without blood currents flowing in front of hts palace . ‘ It 
is only for his visit toa suti shaikh that Ibn-Batuia, an Arab traveller who devoted 
quite a few pages to cruel reprisals of the sultan against the suli shaikhs fell 
m the sultan's disgrace. "') 

Although Ameer Khusrau was a court poet ol the Delhi sultans from whom 
he received as grants (may he not too generous) lands, and though he was a 
follower of the Shaikh Nizam ud-din Auliya he can he called neither a court, 
nor a sufi poet His creative work exceeds the bounds of both court-aristocratic 
and religious mystic literature. Being a true poet of genius Khusrau s creative 
work belongs to the people. As a gigantic mirror his works vividly reflect 
the epoch, life and its mode, thoughts and dreams of his contemporaries Hts 
creative work is connected by thousands of ties with his native country India, 
it is her nature and people, her historic destinies, joys and hardships that in¬ 
spired him. His means of artistic expression are true in the traditions of people s 
culture and literature from which he drew the plots of his poems which brought 
hint immortality from the real life, and endowed his heros with live human 
feelings. 

Ameer Khusrau displayed a sincere interest in the life of the common people. 
In particular his original gigantic note-book ■f.ja/.-e-Khusrau, the poet s 
creative laboratory m addition to amusing forms expressed in verse, curious 
specimens of prose, letters and complaints from private persons, includes the 
description of urban trades expressing delight and amazement ai the skill 
and knack of the masters blacksmiths (ahangar) manufacturing the thinnest 
swords vibrating like a willow leaf even in still weather, embroiders (suzangar) 
under whose needles golden flowers almost blossom out, skilful bow masters 
tkamangan. arrow manufacturers ttirgar). artists (Naqqush). cobblers 
(mouzaduzt and tanners (katshdiiz). tailors (darzii. hatters (Kuluhdu/ h ropc- 
makeis (rismantab) etc. 10 He also mentions rich merchants who sold textiles 
(ba/az and bstqqal). money-changers (sarraf), jewellers (zargar) whose hearts 
are more black than stone (touchstone K.A.I mahakk . 

Stories and parables about these people, collected bv the poet, the origins 
of which could be oral legends recreate life-like pictures of the urban life. 

Ameer Khusrau's love and profound knowledge of this treasure house of 
genuine literary riches is manifested also in his collection of Persian and Indian 
riddles l histan" ("What is this’?”) popular up to the present lime though 
with later supplement and in his use of Indian mythology (in particular 
in "Hasht Behisht" ” 

\meer Khusrau wrote his main works in Persian as adopted at the court. 
His language was simple and musical. At the same time he liked the lmn° 
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language spoken in towns and villages, fn this language too he created a num¬ 
ber oi' poetic works and compiled a Ilindi-Persinti dictionary written in verse. 

Loving the culture of the common people and highly appreciating their creative 
capacities the poet observed their hardships with a heavy heart: 

Fvcrv pearl in the padshah’* crown is a hardened drop of blood fallen from 
the poor peasent’s eyes, tJ 

Condemning cruelty, egoism and self-interest the poet believed that the predes¬ 
tination of man is love for people and disinterested help to those in need, "Share 
with those who need whatever it pleases the Lord to bestow on thee... Remove 
the crust of selfishness from thy heart...Give with a pleasant face whatever 
thou hast, and thy liberality will be twice blessed. . Let strangers partake of 
thy liberality, for every silly ass can be generous to his wife and children. The 
man whose kindness extends to his family only is realy selfish,”” 

These words of the poet are in keeping with the humanistic and democratic 
directions of the early sufist ethics which were supported also by Shaikh Farid. 
Nothing will deserve greater requital, said Farid than bringing happiness to 
the hearts of Muslims and (other! people; No. not eat another's bread but 
give thy own bread to another .**) 

Didactics so inherent in sufi literature, with Ameer Khusrau as well with a 
number of other sufi followers’ acquires a social colouring. Me believed 
that his duly was to admonish and advise the rulers. He catted them to justice 
and mercy: **!f you wish that your power should be strong it must be based 
on good attitude towards the people. Execute the rebels since it is allowed 
hui he merciful in your actions towards others; keep your thought active and 
the sword sleeping... People complain to the padshah of the others’ injustice: 
but if the padshah himself is unjust, to whom will they complain ? The padshah’s 
power should be based on justice and honesty."’* 

In doing justice, however the ruler should be urged not by pity for a common 
man but by respect for him as his equal: 

Do not insult a man by a bad word 
for in everyone genuine lord lives 
Do not upset anybody’s heart: 
all hearts are treasures which are priceless, 
wrote still Shaikh Farid "’ . 

As if echoing him Khusrau defends his humanistic idea about the greatness 
and dignity of man in his poem Divalrani-KhiTT-Khan: Padshahs are not 
created of different clay, and happiness (salvation) is not exclusively the 
tsar's priviledge”. But if it is so, why. asks Khusrau. should there be differences 
between us ? 

The sufi idea about the equality of people before god perceived in the religious 
consciousness of people implying real social equality was in tune with the 
Bliakti’s idea. 
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h U with the evolution of the antifeudal opposition in towns that this idea 
which was, as is known, advanced still in the ancient Indian religious-philo¬ 
sophical literature hut which did not receive there wide social singilicance is 
titled with quite definite contents and becomes the ideological lomt of protest 
against the caste humility of the mass of merchants and artisans m town. 

T hat Milism found its followers in different social strata of towns and among 
town’s plebs and feudal aristocracy points out to an extremely complicated 
character of the town movements in the Xlll-XIVth centuries, mnuxunty of 
antil'eudal bourger elements in them, non-differentiation ol their ideology 
from the feudal one and of their struggle against social of the anti-feudal urban 
elements oppression from the feudal town s social top. 


Heme influenced in some extent by sufistn and mu slim sectarianism mans 
hhakti trends more consistently ami definitely than sulisrn represented social 
demands, ethic and aesthetic .deals of ’he emerging burgherclass and town 


Its Hhakti formation reflected a new stage in the development ol mcdiexul 
towns, bourger stratum and ns ideology which was already more independent 
of the feudal ideology. 
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Ameer Khusrau. his beliefs and the 
Sufi Tradition 

Dr. M. SAFDAR AU BA1G 


IM groal suft poet Ahul I lasan Yammuddm Khusrau had natural inclination 
* jj| • towards poetrv and spirituaIism I !e was fortunate enough to have a gri.tt 
" ' gu ,de like Khawja Nizamuddin Auliya right from the prime of his youth 
Khawja was a reputed saint whose preaching and guidance had won reverence. 
VS hen Ameer became his follower he devoted himself to God and the saint so 
sincerely that the saint was attracted towards him more than to any of his follow- 
crs. Ameer loved God and Prophet Muhammad immensely and had an extensive 
dtvme knowledge. Me was distinguished in suluk and Tongat (path of God), 
followed strictly all the Divine laws and rules of the Sharia in which he had an 
extreme faith. 

Within a short period Ameer became the centre of attraction (or many top 
ranking men as well as for the common folk Kings and courtiers, poets and 
writers. learned and ignorant people became his admirers. He also had an 
immense love for India and Indian people whom he has praised in his poems 
He believed, says Sulaiman Nadvi, the soil of India to be the collyrium of his 
eyes To conquer the heart of our countrymen. Ameer believes that ti is not 
necessary to have the same religious beliefs, same spiritual approach and the 
same personal views but to be endowed with toleration, affection, mutual 
understanding, unity and sincerity on which depends the prosperity of our 

country. 1 . . , ... 

I le used to quote a saying of Prophet Muhammad that love ot country is ike 

love of religion" llabbu! mi uni iwfi-ubiniun / Ameer says. 
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And this tradition has come from the Prophet ; 

O Group of believers 1 

I ove of the country is certainly like the real faith (in religion). 

\mecr believed India with its beautiful fragrant flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, 
animals. Us charming weather and Us graciousncss to be a paradise on earth 


In his own words. 
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India is a country like Paradise on earth. 
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The heavens said thatall the countries which have come out ofthe earth. 
Vmong them all India only has come up to the height of excellence. 

\meer was free from prejudice, bigotry and fanaticism. He met and loved 
people of every religion and every country and was sympathetic towards all the 
creations of Clod. This was the common attitude amongst the Sufis who preached 
toleration in religious affairs and loved mankind Love of Ciod is identical 
with the love of humanity. A lover of God. according to the Sufis, loves all the 
creations of God. He hives all human beings irrespective of cast and creed. 
1 le loves the religious and the irreligious, the good and the bud. the high rind the 
low. the friend and the foe. Ameer Khusrau says. 

, a >k> .•/ Jh. >! fSW 

sT ' w 1 w 

‘Men of insight know that man is blind and undoubtedly blind. Who calling 
himself), a lover docs not regard a negro worth his love and devotion' Love is 
deep-rooted in human nature. Every soul lias a natural inclination towards 
another soul. Love, m fact, beautifies the soul and beauty ofthe soul resides in 
love of humanity . Love, the Sufis believe, is greater than religion, ''Love is the 
essence of all creeds", says Shackh Muhvid Din Ibn-ul-Arabi the great Sufi 
thinkcT. No religion is more sublime than the religion of love and longing for 
God ‘ I le says that every worshipper worships < iod out of love. 1 ove enslaves 
him. 7 The true mystic welcomes love whatever its guise.' One who has a 
petted tnsighl beholds God in everything, though one worships Him through 
some medium.’' My heart, says Ibnul Arabi. has become capable of every form. 
It is a pasture for gazelles and a convent for Christian monks ; and a temple 
for idols, and the pilgrim's Kaba. and the tables of the Torah, and the book of 
the Quran, t follow the religion of love, whichever way its camel takes me. 

The same point of view we find in the verses of Abu Sa'id Abu I khayr the 

- Hi * L—g 3 1 — Aj +Z3j 
A* v i,'* £ b w> 

I went to the Church of the Christian and of the Jew. 

And saw that both arc facing You. 

The desire to meet You took me to the temple of idols. 

And I heard the idols singing Your love songs, 

“Love guides the idol worshipper It istheQibla' ofthe pious and the devoted 
adorers". 1 ' says Khawja Banda Nawaz, the great 14th century Sufi of India. 

I he importance of every religion is evident from the verses of the Quran, which 
dearly points out : 


great Sufi poet of Iran. He says, 

•Hi * 

A.* >■ w ' Ijj 

J * ■ C '■ 


1(1 . ’ ?l * 

a *j } j j i 
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"And to every people have We assuredly sent an apostle enjoining . Sene 
yc God alone and keep away from Taghut" (the misleading or ihe devil). 
(16: .16). 

"Of some aposiles have We already given thee account, and ol some. We 
have not given thee any account’*. (4 : 164). 

"to every people have We given a law and a ritual” (> : 44) 

\tumosiiy ,md aggression are against the spirit oT the Quran which makes clear . 

■() People of Ihe Book ! Do not he intemperate in matters of religion, 
and of God speak nothing but truth”. (4 : 171) 

"There shall be no compulsion in religion . for the right way is clearly 
distinguishable from the wrong way”. (2 : 256) 

"Invite people to the way of thy Lord in a suitable manner, and w ith tendet 
exhortation, and discuss things with them in an agreeable style. Thy Lord 
knoweth best who hath strayed from His path, and knowelh best who is 
guided aright”. (16:125). 

Rhawja Ni/amuddin Auliya once said to Khusrau, 

'’ j* &j* It ^> ry j* 

Every people has got a way. a religion and a sacred place to worship. 


\meer exclaims ! 


j it “vL* r' > jV 


_J jlT j i l) ' j'**-» ->■ 

Love of the Heloved takes us to Kaba and to the temple of idols : 

Lovers of the Friend (God) do not consider what infidelity and faith is. 

Khusrau argues that the Hindus also believe in Oneness of God and their laith 
and beliefs arc similar to those of the Muslims. He says, 

a* iuA JjjJi j 

I hey confess the Oneness, ihe Existence and the Eternity (of God). 

And also His Power to create all after death and none -existence. 

The concept of "Advaita” and Oneness of God can be clearly traced out in many 
verses of the Vedas, the l Ipanishads, the Bhagvat Geeta and. in the writings ol 
some great Indian thinkers. A few verses may be quoted : 

“The One being sages call by many names”. (Rigveda 143b). 

"The Infinite alone is happiness ; the Infinite alone should verily besought 
after” (Chandogya Upanishad VII, 23.1) 

"The One God is hidden in all beings. He is the All-pervading, Alt-filling, 
Inner-self of all beings, the overseer of all activities”. (Shevet-ashvatra 3 LI 1 
"The Lord and the world even when they seem to be distinct are not really 
different from each other ; they are one' (Isha Upanishad. Verses 4-5) 

"I am the Self dwelling within all beings”. < Bhagvat Gecta. X. 2D) 

“Know me to be the Soul within all bodies'*. (Bhagvat Geeta Xlll. 2). 
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The same concept we Jind in the writings ol’ Sri Shankara Charva. Ramanuja. 
Guru Nunak. Sn Aurobindo Ghosh and other ihinkers, The concept of Advaita 
is similar to that of Wahdacal Waiud in Islamic mysticism. Many of the great 
Imams and Sufis believe in the concept of Wahdat-ul-Wajud. According to them 
God is both Transcendent and Immanent. He is the Essence of all existence. 
I he whole universe is a manifestation of God. H is Oneness appears in diversity. 
The Quran also points out. 

"W hichever side ye him ye will face the countenance of God ; verily God 
is Omnipresent. Omniscient" ! {2 ; 115) 

Are they still in doubt as to their beholding the Countenance of God ? 
Do they not realise that God encompasseth all things" ? (41 : 54) 

"When My servants ask thee concerning Me, (tell theint I am ever present 
(with them)”. (2 : 186) 

The Quran points out lhat C »od is nearer to man than to any other thing. 

"And verily We created man. We know what his soul whispereth to him 
and We a re closer to him i ban even h is j ugu la r vein”. (50 : 16) 

"1 have shaped him and breathed into him My spirit". (15 : 2 { )) 

\nicer Khusrau says. 

r-' O j’j' *' jlyl jz 

I am a lover, if any one calls my soul. 

My Beloved responds from inside my breast saying it is I 

He also believes that his beloved < iod is Immanent in his essence. He says. 



My entity has disappeared, now I think only of Hun. 

That which you actually see is not me hui He 

God ts the most important Being for the mystics to contemplate on. They hold 
that it is beyond the limits of human mind to apprehend (iod and to circumscribe 
Him. Human mind is limited to time and space and things beyond time and 
space are beyond its reach. Ameer Khusrau argues that even with the help of 
mental and intellectual faculties it is not possible to apprehend God. 




Thou cannot be comprehended hy worldly people, 

Thou cannot be confined to the imagination of man. 

Man himself is a mysterious being. His soul, spiritual powers, insight, intuitive 
faculties, contact with ultimate Reality and several other things have made him an 
enigma. In the words of Abdul Karim Jili he is a mysterious universe unto 
himself. With all his mental powers he cannot understand his own self How 
can it be possible for him to conceive God ? Khusrau says. 



A man who cannot conceive his own self. 
Can he ever be able to conceive his Creator. 


20.1 
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.1 \MAI„ JAI.AI, AM) KAMAL 

\ n curls Suh Vhiil Hasan Ati Hujwiri holds thai whoever knows God knows 
Hun through His Attributes and the most elect of His Attributes arc of three 
kinds Beauty (Jamal) Majesty Jala!) and Perfectness Kttmal) God's 
Itcauty. according to Abdul Karim Jili. is both apparent and concealed. Ap¬ 
parent Beauty is manifested in the universe and the creations of God, and 
concealed Beauty resides in His Mercy, Beneficence. Munificence. Sustenance, 
Knowledge, and creativeness. “ 

Beauty is ihe source of happiness. It is concealed in sweet music, in noble con¬ 
duct. in virtue, in pursuits of the intellect, in righteousness, in purity, courage 
and modesty. according to Plotinus :| 1i ts hidden in morality. Chastity, kind¬ 
ness, knowledge, and wisdom, according to Al-Ghazati. It is lovable and am 
thing which is beautiful is also lovable, says M-Ghazah. I here is beauty in 
religion, in (iod. in prophets and in saints.” "God is Beautiful and He loves 
beauty" (llah-a Jam Hun wa yohibhuf Jamah?' says the great Imam Hasan-i 
Muitaba Khawja Banda Nawaz points out that God wanted to display His 
own Beauty and it was necessary for I lim to make a mirror m w hich the reflection 
of Hu Beauty may be observed. He created the universe. It served Him as a 
mirror and His reflection appeared in the form of prophets, saints, religious and 
faithful people, Muslims, infidels, and idolators. J4 


Ameer Khusrau says. 



U|timate Beauty descends u> become conspicuous. 11 s oneness got confined 
(manifested) itself in diverse colours (shapes). 


— 1A 1 -X— 

v * 


.*i- 


,V. 



b *e 




Thy Beauty descends upon Thy creation as the Quranic verse showing 
Thy Mercy, Thou killeth me with such manifestations bui I do not know 
why all these pretexts. 

Divine Beauty increases man’s thirst for it by its partial manifestations and 
never unveils itself completely. 

t ’Inmate Beauty can remain neither concealed nor can unveil ilselt completely, 
for it it is fully manifested every breath will cease in the breast and every eye 
will remain wide open for ever. 

■Ail* ^ J a /. ^ 

r , 

J ^ ^5* si ~ i 

Do nol put veil on your Face for You can never hide Yourself, 

And if you till up all the veils all shall die at a glance. 

"It is beyond the power of human mind to apprehend Thy Beauty' .' says the 
great Imam Zainul Abed in. 

Beauty of the universe enchants and fascinates everybody and hills in love 
with it, The simple and the prudent, the foolish and the wise are all 
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lovers yet men of insight fed that this beauty is neither eternal nor us charm 
everlasting" A thing of corporeal beauty is a joy bui not for ever. It often 
creates anxiety; despair and distress. Even then, the sulis argue that first one 
should learn how to love the transient beauty of Nature and of human beings, 
because, beauty of the world serves as the first step towards the “World of 
Beauty” i.e. God. Abdul Rahman Janu says. 

C—' jU-jb ^j 1 

Abstain not from love though it be of the transient 
l or it becomes a cause to approach the Real. 

Concentration is inevitable in love. If man concentrates upon the visible, his 
mind undergoes an experience to concentrate upon the “Invisible”. The visible 
paves the way for the Invisible. But this is possible only when love of the transient 
beauty becomes a means and not an end in itself. Ameer Khusrau argues that 
through love of the transient one can approach the Eternal only iflove is pure, 
chaste and sincere. 



If one is bestowed with the \ irtue of pure eyes (i.e. without selfish ends). 
11 is wTong to prevent one from beholding the cheeks of beloveds. 


Moreover, an unsuccessful lover of the transient beauty often rushes towards 
Dome Beauty. The Real and Eternal Beauty then consoles the disappointed 
soul which falls in love with it and becomes mad after it and draws immense 
pleasure and everlasting happiness. Its love ever increases even after death 
and resurrection. According to Plato, the lover of Absolute Beauty is rewarded 
w ith a glorious new life in which he forgets the pangs and miseries of material 
life, and enjoys the vision of Absolute Beauty, the pleasure of which is far greatei 
than all other pleasures. 1 Khusrau addressess God and says. 


*; y * i j' J)y Ci; jUSs-i JLj*. ^iyJ y L‘ 

When V ou displayed ’t our Loveliness, the charm of all other beauties. 
Effaced Irom my heart, and Your glamour absorbed my soul for ever. 


Beauty creates love and love creates beauty in life, in thought, in deed, and in 
character. Love, says Plato, is a divine madness, a beautiful gift of God, a 
blessing for humanity, and a source of ethical behaviour. One can approach 
God only through love Lovers have a high rank near God.' Khawja Banda 
Nawaz holds that love is the ruler of both the worlds. The Holy Bible points out. 


“The steadfast love of the Lord never ceases ; Ills Mercies never come to 
an end . they are new every morning" (Lam. 3 : 22) 

"As one whom his mother comforts, so will ! comfort you” (ISA. 66 : 13) 

God loves all His creation and desires to he loved. Love, to the Sutis. is the sole 
animating principle of life and the universe. It is the cause of creation. Khusrau 
says. 
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I; J i 


jb»- j'Ai 


'j lS"j ’'jJ 



w- ^ 


With love He embellished the world of water and clay. 
With such a lively thine Ik- put life into the hearts of men 


| ove 1 -. the soul of Sufism. "Pious works are not wilhout love", says Professor 
Nicholson "Love", according to him. "is the emotional element in religion, 
the rapture of the seer, the courage of the martyr, the taith of the saint, the 
onlv basis of moral perfection and spiritual knowledge” Men of insight know, 
say S AMihazali. that nothing is worthy of love except God Only he is w orthy 
of eternal love who is himself eternal and the only true lover of mankind. A 
Sufi poet of Iran says. 


(io. give thy heart to him who alone in the whole universe. 

Has always been wiih thee and will always be, 

St. Augustine holds that true love of self requires love of God which would 
give man the greatest satisfaction and happiness. 1 ill man knows not lus own 
sell, says Shaykh Fariduddin Ganjshaker. he loves other things, hut once he 
knows himself he loves God, 

F.very one should endeavour to lx- worthy and capable ol loving God. says 
\ nicer Khusrau, 










^x 


1 ell me how long shall you be unaware of the intoxication of love ? 

One who is not love drunk is not intoxicated (inecstasy), but merely 
unconscious (imprudent). 

But every soul is not w orthy of love of God. and every eye is not meant to shed 
tears in love, says he 


-UA i ' ■ J, J 


i -iT- 


Love is not like a cup of wine given to the indiscrete. 

Tears arc not like rubies gifted to worthless ones 
Hie Sufis believe that God reveals His secrets to His lovers. "God gives in¬ 
sight to His lovers", says Ni/amuddm Atiliya. "so thai they may understand 
die reality of the whole universe. I bis increases their love to such an extent 
that thev yearn to see God and forget everything else.'’' Abu Talib holds that 
"knowledge of the divine mysteries can be attained through love, and lovers 
participate m the life of God and see Him”. The lover of God is gifted with 
peerless, remarkable, divine attributes, and mysterious godly powers arc also 
bestowed upon him. He can raise the dead, he can cut the moon into two 
pieces, he can make the sun rise from the West. Bui these are the secrets which 
wiw men cannot concieve. Love atone and neither wisdom nor intellect can 
make man understand the secrets of God. Love, therefore, according to the 
Sufis, is superior to wisdom and intellect. Khnsran holds that an intellect! 
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even after thinking deeply and diligently cannot comprehend the mysteries 
of spiritual life, and his mental effort to understand them gives him head-ache. 

"'-L-lj If- jLijlp ' j i 2j2 uii- 

Wisdom at last becomes head-ache, consequently. 

The gnostic's choice is madness of love. 

Love of God gradually makes man God intoxicated and he renounces his 
animal-self and its urges. He then invokes God and says to Him like 

St. Augustine, "Let my hones be steeped in Thy love. 4 '.. 

Thou hast made us for Thyself and our hearts can find no rest except m Thee" 1 
The lover prays to God like the great Imam Zainul Abedin, saying". 

.Thou art the desire of Thy lovers 

1 heg from Thee Thy love. 45 

Subjugation of One's Own Self 

I he lover ol Ciod should first subjugate his own self and renounce everything 
except God. Khusrau says. 

--— 2 *J& sii- J tpr- * ji vUL 

^e JdJ 

Put one step on your own soul, the other one in His lane (walk simultane¬ 
ously in both the directions) 

No other way suits those who follow the path of love. 

The mystics and Sufis hold that m order to approach the Absolute one must 
withdraw from everything, even one's self. Guru Nanak exclaims. "Efface 
thyself so that thou may obtain thy Bridegroom” According to Prophet 
Muhammad, "Mujahul (fighter) is he who struggles with all his mighi against 
Ins own self for God’s sake"." 1 * To light against one’s self one has to Undergo 
suffering and tribulation to recognise the vileness of the original nature of the 
sell and the impurity of its actions. 

(Tie outward methods of subjugation and mortification of the self are fasting, 
silence and solitude. Self-mortification is a moral transmutation of the inner- 
man The attributes of the lower self like ignorance, pride, envy, uncharitable- 
ness etc. should he extinguished and replaced by the opposite qualities; the will 
should be surrendered to God and the mind should concentrate on Him, It 
is necessary to uproot the carnal desires and the cravings and excitements 
which the phenomenal world creates, and to break up the egoistic attachments 
According to Augustine Baker, mortification tends to subject the body to the 
spirit and I he spiril to God. Mortification is necessary for a mystic. I>caih of 
self-hood in its narrow individualistic sense is the primary object of mortifica¬ 
tion which the mystic however undergoes as a rule without reluctance pushed 
by his vivid consciousness of imperfection and his intuitions of a more perfect 
state necessary to the fulfilment of his love. In short, mortification of the self 
is the chief work of devotion and it leads to contemplative life. 
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One who eradicates one's self-will reaches the stage of acquiescence (ttiza) 
and trust in God (Tawakkui) Trusting God in its extreme form involves the 
renunciation of every personal initiative and volition and total passivity like 
that of the "dead m the hands of living". Khusrau says to God. 

** <£p 

l have obliterated every vestige of my being jn Thy desire. 

It was impossible otherwise to behold. Thy beautiful Countenance. 


I he object of mortilicatiou is not death but immortality. In the third century 
A.11 the negative doctrine of Fam (death) was taught by Bayazid of Bistam. 
while the positive view is that the ultimate goal is not death to self but life in 
God. Along with self-mortification the lovers of God suffered torture and 
death too because of the animosity of superficial, dogmatic and orthodox per¬ 
sons who could not realise the significance and depth of their gnosis and their 
love. I overs of (iod were never welcomed by these people. They were blamed 
of heresy, blasphemy and infidelity They were publicly prosecuted and 
scourged They were poisoned, burnt and hanged. Mansur Ha'llaj: and Shalva- 
buddin can bear evidence to this fact. \h llujwiri says, "The followers of the 
truth are distinguished hy their being the objects of vulgar blame, specially 
the eminent ones of this community. Their actions however good are not 
approved by the vulgar, who do not see them as they really are. Whoever is 
approved by God is disapproved by the vulgar".'* The Quran points out. 


"And who while yearning to behold the Countenance of their Lord, are 
constant amid trials, and observe prescribed prayers, and give to others, 
in secret and openly, oul of what wc have bestowed upon them, and return 
good foi evil, I or them awaits the recompense of final (happyt abode". 
<1?: 22). 

Khusrau regrets on the hostile attitude of people towards the lovers of God 
and says. 



s. 



.S J jcJ* £■ s* y aS" .* 


One who laughs at the allairs of lovers. 

Should be wept on his own condition 

v vj / J v \ j' * 

vt 

~*j wi>v • Lanlw l v J Ij j L; L* 


II love is a crime and if people call me an infidel because of it let them 

do so. 

I am not going to utter a word in repentence. 

W J * —> Li*- * "Mi- 

v ^ X 1 - J* / / / wT \ 

Be a slave of love (J Khusrau. and put your head beneath the sword. 
He addresses the lovers and exclaims! 
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j~S jLJj j' 


J 2 Oj 'ja; Onj I_j 


Y e who have loving hearts he ready first to sacrifice your life a! the onset, 
II at all Ye wish to behold the Countenance of thy Beloved. 


M-Ghazali holds that death brings the lover of God nearer to Him and gives 
him a chance to meet his beloved. Ameer Khusrau consoles the lovers and 
says. 


--O *Vj J •£• 2 > ^_i Jj J' JL- S>- ^ 

^ * k,Jf * ■ *t Jf W 

Although love is a sign of misery . 

Yet it is an everlasting felicity for the lover. 

Love ol anything except God makes death dillicult and painful; whereas death 
is easier and agreeable to the lover of God who is dearer to Him than any¬ 
thing else. His death is a change for the better which makes him immortal 
and lovable in the eyes of men and of God. Death overcomes man but the lover 
of God overcomes death. Khusrau says, 

CJ JU J t S C— I 

» 


J — 1 <J - -• -j O -p 


The lovers when want to behold Thee, have got to sutler m hundred ways. 
But only one consolation they have that their death becomes easy lor 
them. 

According to the Sufis, there are two kinds of souls in human body, the lower 
soul and the higher soul or spirit. The lower soul is the seat of evil and base 
qualities are manifested through it. The higher soul is the seat of good. Mi 
Itujwiri maintains that the devil m reality is a man's lower soul. Of all the 
acts of devotion by which God's favour is sought none has greater value than 
resistance to passion, because n is easier for a man to destroy a mountain with 
Ins nails than to resist his passion, Al-Ghazali holds that the worst enemy 
of man is his lower soul. It compels man to do evil and refrains from doing 
good. According to Ameer Khusrau. 

,■) ' ■ 2 »>■ __-V » > CJ 2 

I am confined to my own presumptuous self, 

But those who have freed i hem selves from such a snare are highly esteemed 
t le also says. 

M *JJ ^ -*! '/ ^ Ait jT 0 *i 

I adore ihut courageous chaste person. 

Who lias freed himself from the bondage of his own evil self. 

I le entreats (iod, 

ss 
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Pull me out of the Jar king self once for all. thereafter 
Pull me (O God) towards Thee once for all. 

Resistance to the lower soul is best among all the acts of devotion and self- 
mortification. and only therehy can man lind the way to God I he lower 
soul creates all sorts of had desires and evil ambitions. Man falls into its net. 
He is then compelled to do improper and unlawful acts. To such a man says 
Khusrau regretfully. 



() ye who have become a toy in the hand of lusts. 

Ye have made unlawful ways lawful for thyself. 

\ccordmg to Rabin the mystic, renunciation of this world means peace while 
desire for it brings sorrow. “'Curb your desires", she says, "and control your¬ 
self and do not let others control you "S' Unnecessary desires are not found 
in the hearts of wise men, according to Khusrau. and evil ambitions divert 
man from truthfulness. To run after riches is no more than beggary, and a 
covetous person, he says, always has a pale face. 

\meer Khusrau himself was a mild, sympathetic, hencvoleni. righteous and 
God-fearing Sufi who believed that one who sees one’s own self docs not sec 
(iHcj; people should be afraid of one who is not afraid of God. 5 * He was noi 
proud and haughty. Though honoured by the kings vet he believed himself 
to be lower than all. He says. 



Do not be proud of being near to the king. 
tle has written odes {Qttsoul) no doubt in praise of kings and nobles yet the 
parts of the Qasuid. which were in praise were always very insipid and vapid, 
according to Shibli Numani. because he naturally disliked flattery. Some of 
his Qusaui are full of admonitions. Me used to write Qasaid to earn his liveli¬ 
hood. In his Bahru! Abrar" which is a comprehensive ode he says; 





King’s drum is empty and all ils noise a head-ache. 

Whoever is contented with dry and wet (morsel) is like a king of lands 
and waters. 



^ 0 I*.- U j a *•. 


Man hidden in rags is like a king of the world, 
l or sword in the scabbard is the guard of the country. 
He advises the king and the opulent. 
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Remember the beggar who is without provision, 

Vnd who sleeps hungry in a corner in the night. 

Whatever Khusrau earned he spent a little on himself and gave the rest in 
charity. The mystics and Sufis always taught mankind to live a simple and good 
life They preferred poverty to wealth, pomp, luxury and sensuality. Prophet 
Muhammad was proud of his poverty and used to say. “Poverty is my pride”. 
This saying of the Prophet, according to Professor Arberry. was afterwards 
taken as the watch-word of many Sufi orders, and n reflects the generally 
accepted view that the founder of Islam lived lowly and humbly all his days. 
The Prophet also says. "Poverty is glorious to those who are worthy of it”. 
The great Imam Hazrat Ali advises us, “Let not poverty and misfortune dis¬ 
tress you. Lor as gold is tried in the lire, the belieser is exposed to trials”. 

Khusrau is indifferent towards wealth and strongly opposes greediness : 

.*;U 

rifl - ■ ajj i j j j -o *** f ~ & 

J S its - S s * 

Worthless and the worthy, anybody who has insatiate longing for wealth is 

Hellish. 

Incense and dung whatever falls in (ire turns to ashes. 

The mystics believe that it is always better to be contented and to face the risks of 
poverty and avoid the dangers of riches. Moreover, riches and poverty are not 
the factors that determine man's satisfaction and happiness. Happiness and 
sorrow, pleasure and pain all depend on man's inner feelings. Man can be 
happy in poverty ifhe thinks that 'the desire to gam wealth and the fear to loose it 
are the chief breeders of cowardice and propagators of corruption and that 
there are thousands of conjectures in which a wealth bound man is a slave, 
whilst a man for whom poverty has no terror is a free man. Prof. W. James 
says, "I recommend this matter to your serious pondering, for it is certain that 
the prevalent fear of poverty among educated classes is the worst moral disease 
from which our civilization suffers”.'’’ Man can be happy ifhe thinks that fear of 
poverty is an obstacle in the way of truth and God. Ameer Khusrau reminds as 
of the dangers and evil consequences of being rich, pleasure-loving and 
voluptuous. 

*g 1 ^ 

J I Lv l* At jl —j ^ tJ j ^ ' 

If you want to be far from countless sorrows. 

Be happy and contented with your meagre fortune. 

Lu.*>- iJ u a .'.*.. - jo o ji 

- -* V r v y 

® X&~- j .t—' *-i ^ 

Blessed are the souls that passed away and were clean like the sun. 

And who did not cast even their shadow' on the (wealth of the) world. 
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I lie Sufis preferred divine knowledge to all the wealth of the world. The Quran 
li I so points out piat divine knowledge is itself the greatest wealth and extreme 

goodness () 

"He giveth insight to whom He will, and he to whom insight is given hath 
had an ample fortune given hint, hut none will hear it in mind except men of 
insight" (2 : 26V>. 

According to Dhifl Nun of hgypt(o -* 2 .* *' * j ). *be gnostic i Arif) is more 
lowly every day. because he is approaching nearer to His Lord every moment” 
Vmeer Khusrau says, 

-jh ;j i rAr* r*. ** ^ ^ -V* 

The man w hose knowledge itself is wealth. 

I hies not cast a glance at pearls and gold. 

But a man who has wealth and no know ledge is an unfortunate man. 

*' *.*• -U? w ij,j & p'S C-* Cw* fS 

He who has lost himself in ignorance 

Ka pauper even though he owns hundred jars of gold. 


Tn I nfoltl Creative Faculty 

Voluntary poverty is no doubt praised by the prophets and saints, Sufis and 
in\sties : yet lawful earning and permissible expenditure are also approved by 
.til. I he great Imam Ha/rat Ah says, "Happy is he whose riches are won by 
honest means ; and Imam Zainul Abedin prays to God saying. "G God, 
give me courage to struggle so that I may keep up my self-respect. and feed 
me by lawful means, and make me spend on good deeds".’ 4 


\ccording to All Hujw iri wealth and poverty are both divine gifts ; but wealth is 
corrupted by negligence and forgetfulness and poverty by covetousness. ' Ibn- 
Qayyun-AJ Jaozi argues that if man owns heaps of gold and silver and if his 
possession and expenditure do not defile his innerself, his wealth and possession 
can do no harm to him. Some of the prophets like Solomon and David, he says, 
were very wealthy yet their wealth and position could not become obstacles in 
their way of C iod I he Suti poet of Iran Shaykh Sadi says. 


* 
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)t is not necessary for you to pin the woollen cap of mendicants on your 
head. 

Only create in yourself qualities of a dervish and put the cap of Tatar 
(Nobles) on your head. 


K husrau also upholds the same view and says. 
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The followers of the path of God are not supposed to demonstrate iheir way 
by outward apparel : 

Be ready, to sen. e the king and to remain a Sufi. 

J k* does not like the human potential to he wasted if a man of dynamic intellect 
keeps his energy idle and his healthy feet immobile 

** Xr /iLf k ei . i do *5" *j ti* Ul } 

A wise man does not approvate the act of the sensible man 
When he keeps moveable feet in chains (deprived of movement >. 


Life is always full of ups and downs, inconsistency and instability, the superior 
becomes inferior, the powerful becomes powerless, the lively becomes lifeless. 
In the words of Khusrau : 
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The monarchs who were once like crowns on the heads of the people. 
Look, what remains of them now except the dust on the feet (of people). 
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I leads of all the kings who are now concealed under the ground. 

Were the heads which were once raised up high on the sky. 

However, the life, its activity and conflicts, to Sufis, are not aimless. The earth, 
according to the Quran, is a source of profit to man and though man is placed in 
an environment which however painful is yet better suited for the unfolding of 
his creative faculties. Man is created to conquer the forces of nature and not to be 
conquered by them. Ameer Khusrau calls man to defy the environment pro¬ 
foundly. hut be humble and obedient in the path of love of Ciod. 
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Ameer Khusrau : A social rebel 


Prof. MUSH1R-UL-HAQUE 


meer Khusrau was a member of the Muslim aristocracy and occupied a 
prominent place m the royal court. He served under several sultans of 
Delhi, accompanied some of them in their campaigns and held res¬ 
ponsible offices under at least five. 



Notwithstanding his involvement in mundane affairs he had established from 
(he beginning a close association with the famous saint of his time. Khwaja 
Nizamuddin Auliya of Delhi. The Khwaja, in spite of his dissociation from 
the nobility and dislike of the courtiers loved Khusrau. and did not like to pass 
a day without seeing him. The association of Khusrau with sultans and courtiers, 
and his close relation with the saint Nizamuddin enabled him to see life from 
within and without. 

Right in his childhood. Khusrau had started composing poems and adapting 
himself to the teachings of Khwaja Nizamuddin. Hence his poetry propounds 
the higher moral values. He left no occasion of injecting moral and ethical 
values, so dear to the Khwaja. in his poetical and prose works. Furthermore, 
hts works also have a historical value offering us. as they do. the socio-political 
characteristics of his time. 

Ameer Khusrau. had no racial, religious or social prejudices. Seen in the 
context of his times he emerges as a rebel against the then established social 
norms which valued a person on the basis of his birth. Barani, the historian 
and an alim. has frequently attributed all the virtues to the high-born people 
and every vice to the ‘low-boms. 1 This may sound surprising when the ulema 
were supposed to guard the Islamic ethics of social equality but were actually 
dancing to the tunes of the time. Khusrau, however, openly rejected the philo¬ 
sophy of determining a man's position in the society on the ground of his birth 
or family. Man was to be judged on the basis of his devotion to and the perfor¬ 
mance of his duties. He. therefore, esteemed highly the so-called low-bttrn artisans 
who. in order to earn a lawful bread work hard with their hands, even going to the 
extent of using their teeth for making holes in leather. Khusrau did not make 
any religious distinctions. Any person was ‘noble* if he was sincere and faith¬ 
ful to his profession, whatever his religion. 

He remarks: 

T he labourers and petty shopkeepers, after a hard day’s toil, enjoy at 
night a sound sleep. But those who attach themselves to nobles and kings 
have to stand in attendance day and night. To fill their bellies they pass 
their life standing on feet: still they call it happiness: how strange ! 
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Khusrau’* experience with Khwaja Nizamuddin had taught him how to love 
those who work hard tor lawful earning. Condemning those who pass their 
life idly Khusrau says: 

The man is honoured because he works. 

If he sits idle he is but an honourable ass. 

KHUSRAl 1 ABHORS SELF-IMPOSED POVERTY 
He insists that a man must try to become rich —with lawful means. But the 
richness must not remain a private affair. Wealth is for distributing among the 
genuinely needy. Wealth in the hands of a miser, he thinks, is like pearls hidden 
in a deep ocean. He advises to give with pleasure whatever one has, and one's 
liberality will be doubly blessed. Let the strangers partake your liberality, for 
even a silly ass can be generous to his own wife and family. The man whose 
kindness extends to hts kiih and kin alone is the most selfish. 

Addressing the employers. Khusrau says : to grant small favours and impose 
big obligations is no justice at all. Of course you pay the porter his wages, but be 
reminded that he has to lift a heavy load which you are unable to do for yourself. 
If he dies under the load what benitit is he going to have from his wages ? 

On the other hand, Khusrau reminds the workers that they should accept only 
that much responsibility which they can fully perform. If you accept anything, 
he says, beyond your worth and ability it would become a cause for trouble to 
you, and mil a source of pleasure. Remember, cakes made of gold are hard to 
chew. 

Khusrau considered craft a magnet which attracts towards itself lawful living, 
1 lowever. with all his praise for art and craft Khusraudid have some reservations; 
he was for instance deadly against manufacturing arms. He considered ami- 
manufaciuring lawful, hut an undesirable profession because it is injurious to 
human life. Service for the humanity was the real end of a profession, he thought. 

1 he harder one works the nobler he is, has said Khusrau. Thus a cobbler, 
according to his understanding, was better than a tailor. The cobbler, he says, 
inllicts injuries on his own skin w hile stichmg shoes for the comfort of others 
But a tailor silling comfortably in his shop cuts with his ‘double-tongued’ 
scissors cloth into pieces which he himself does not own. 

His preference of one profession to other also shows his awareness of their 
trade secrets. While speaking of craftsmen he advises us to be careful of those 
who are not honest in their dealings. Here, however. Khusrau does not appear 
to have studied people’s behaviour objectively. He gives sweeping judgments 
when he finds some dishonest people engaged in certain professions. Conse¬ 
quently he does not think highly of tailors and goldsmiths. The tailors, he 
thinks, while culing a dress usually save a patch of doth for their own use which 
they must return to iheir customers. Similarly, the goldsmiths as a habit, steal 
bits of gold pretending to purify them by the use of borax. Khusrau seems to he 
fully convinced that the tailors and the goldsmiths are seldom found honest 
in their dealings. 
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DISPARITY BETWEEN EMIGRANTS AND LOCAL MUSLIMS 
The aye in which khusrau lived was the aye when the notion of shurif and 
rtizil, the ‘high-born* and ihe ‘low-born*, mainly on the basis of family back¬ 
ground was normal. Islamic teaching that the noblest of men was the one 
who was most obedient to (iod was ignored and. for instance, on the question 
of status with regard to marriage the Muslim jurists divided the society into 
four tiers. In this hierarchy the upper most were the civil servants ; next came 
the traders and craftsmen, the peasants were at the bottom. People generally 
did not care to protest against this un-lslamic notion. Even the ulema, the 
custodians of Islamic values, were silent spectators of the situation. Khusrau 
was displeased with their apathy towards bringing a change in the social setup 
and bitterly criticised them saying that the only distinguishing feature of the 
ulema was their hypocriey. vanity and conceit. In his eyes, the respect paid to 
the ulema was purely through convention. If intrinsic virtues were to decide 
social honour, he said, the laity was a thousand times better than the ulema. 

The early Muslim emigrants to India also had another standard of judging a 
man’s position tn the society. A man was noble if he only could trace hisaneestory 
to somewhere outside India. In extra-religious matters a converted Muslim or 
one of Indian parentage was considered no better than a non-Muslim. Such 
people were socially looked down upon The emigrant M u si mis could not prevent 
the Indians from embracing Islam, hut certainly did not like to have social 
intercourse with them. It is a recorded fact that Balkan dismissed from royal 
sen ice some quite able persons whom he had discovered to be of Indian origin. 
Consequently many Muslims of Indian origin invented for them ficticious 
ancestry outside India and insisted to be accepted as the children of some 
highly esteemed figures of Arabia. Iran or Central Asia. Khusrau. however, 
was never ashamed of the fact that he was born in India, and from his mother 
side was a pure Indian. He was proud of India as his birth-place, his shelter 
and his homeland ; and was alt praise for his country, its flowers, land and 
language. In his assessment the Indian languages surpass Turkish and Persian 
in their beauty and rhythm. He considered // i/uivi as his language, and wished 
to he interrogated in it so that he might answer eloquently : 

I am an Indian Turk ; can answer you in Hhuhi. 

1 have no Egyptian sugar to talk of Arabia. 

The Persian poetry which was composed in India before Ameer Khusrau rejected 
completely Indian life and landscape as valid poetical material. It occupied 
itseir with Transoxonian and Persian flowers the tulip and the roses instead 
of Indian champa and lotus, ignoring Indian birds and beasts, the aroma of 
Indian bazars and the fragrance of Indian spices. It depended entirely on 
borrow ing from a life and a scene of which most Persian poets of India had no 
personal knowledge. It was really Khusrau who created a sense of Indmnness 
among the poets and made them appreciate things Indian. 

In Nuh stpehr. ‘The Nine Skies', a historical epic mnsnavi), describing the 
glones of Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah. Khusrau allotted a whole section, "thr 
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Third Sky' io India and its people. He called India a paradise on earth, and 
regarded it better than any other country because of its fruits, flowers and 
climate. The Indians, he argued, excelled in science and wisdom : they Tvcre the 
inventors of numerals, the creators of the Panchtarttra, the great book ol worldly 
wisdom that had been translated into Persian. Turkish and Arabic. The Indian 
music, he said, surpassed the music of the world. 


khusrau was involved with India occasionally beyond reason. Ihus in his 
sympathy for sail 1 and jauhar 1 he saw only the bright side ol the picture. A 
woman dying willingly for her dead husband or a man for an ideal. Khusrau 
knew that Islam did not allow such suicidal bravery still he said: Behold what a 
noble thing it is T IT the law {shariat) permitted it, many a blessed one would die 

eagerly like this. _ __ 

Khusra u admires Hindus for their learning, devotion and faithfulness. Del end mg 
the Hindus against the mockery of foreign Muslims he emphasized the fact 
that in rational sciences, logic, mathematics and astronomy, the Brahmins were 
not inferior to Greeks. Their learning had remained unknown because the 
Muslims did not care to know it. In the opinion of Khusrau the essence of 
Hindu religion was what Islam had come to establish. 

Khusrau studied Indian music and made some attempt to combine the Persian 
and Indian musical systems, and thus evolved melodies that would present the 
values of both. A number of styles is believed to owe their origins to him, 

Khusrau was perhaps the first Indian Muslim who responded wholeheartedly 
to the Indian environment. He was a pioneer in attempting a synthesis between 
his Islamic and Indian heritages, by consciously trying to bridge the gulf 
between the two. Hisclforts bore no immediate Iruit. hut they certainly paved 
the way for the future generations. 


FOOTNOTES 

] \n ancient Hindu custom requiring ;i widow to immolate herself on husband s funeral p>re, 

2 \n ancieni Hindu custom according to which the women of a nearly defeated eit> rot ihr— 
selves burnt alive after sending the menfolk to bulk field for fighting ihcemmv till death 


Mystical Poetry of Ameer Khusrau 


Prof. ASLOOB AHMAD ANSARI 


v MONt; the many strands in the complex personality of Ameer Khusrau 



^ not the least fascinating is his predilection for mystical experience. 


^Evidence to this elTcci is found 1 both in his poetry and prose mainly 
the prose which comprises his reminiscences of his master and patron Hazrat 
Nizamuddin Aulia. The book is entitled Afdalul-Fawuid. Early in his life, 
when he was only eight years old. Ameer Khusrau came into contact with 
the famous Medieval saint of Delhi and the latter not only approved of his 
poetic talent but also discovered in him the germs of a sensibility which was 
bound to respond to a heightened state of awareness. He accepted him with* 
m his fold instantaneously. 

Anecdotes about Ameer Khusrau's falling in a kind of Platonic love with 
Ameer Hasan have been repeated by various biographers. Their authenticity 
has been equally challenged by quite a Tew of them. These anecdotes do not, 
perhaps, rest upon an entirely flimsy foundation, for bonds of such a strong 
attachment have been formed in the case of several men of genius. Hasan, 
too, like Ameer Khusrau. had fell the full pressure and the irresistible charm 
of Hazrat Nizamuddin Aulia's magnetic personality. It may not be a wild 
surmise to speculate that this personality acted as a sort of a catalytic agent 
for both Hasan and Ameer Khusrau and unwittingly brought them closer 
to each other. 

Triple gradation of life 

What is most surprising about Ameer Khusrau is the co-existence in him of the 
courtier and the mystic or the active and the contemplative man. In Medieval 
England the ethical Scheme of Salvation envisaged by the contemporary thinkers 
rested upon the triple gradation of life the active, the contemplative and 
the episcopal. The last one combined the virtues and obligations correspond¬ 
ing to the first two varieties of external status. Khusrau led a very full and 
active life and had been associated closely with the secular court of a long 
succession of rulers. He had been an eye-witness to the upheavals involving 
the reigns of a number of emperors, had seen the rise and fall of empires, had 
watched the crumbling of fortunes of many a prince and ruler and had been 
an amused and. sometimes, an anxious spectator of the political weather which 
\eemed to change with remarkable rapidity in those days. He was also possessed 
of an unusual degree of resilience and could make compromises with sagucil 
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and deftness. He could adjust himself to any new situation mat arose alter 
the storm had receded, and his shrewdness and charm won him the admira¬ 
tion of any one who appeared on the horizon. Ameer Khusrau had an enviable 
command' over the Persian language and could express his genius in diverse 
literary forms with equal competence and fluency. 

He. therefore, composed a number of Masnavis in which he narrated the epoch- 
making events in the reigns of different monarehs. And such was his self- 
assurance and far-sightedness that he could shower his encomiums upon the 
reigning sovereign without being bothered about the fact that he had loaded 
his predecessor with similar praise. Arid kingship changed hands in those 
days almost invariably as a result of betrayals, conspiracies and assassinations 
That way he never suffered from any qualms of conscience at all Almost all 
his long poems, that is Masnavis both romantic and historical, follow a con¬ 
sistent formula. He begins the poem with verses in praise of God. followed 
h\ those expressive of reverence for the Holy Prophet leading on to those 
showing his sense of devotion to Hazrat Nizamuddin Aulia and the whole 
narration is climaxed with obeisance, verging on sychophancy. lor the reigning 
monarch Thus his Masnavis. the historical ones, in particular, offer us con¬ 
vincing proof, if proof were needed, of his watching the course of events with 
scrupulous care and moving along with the current of the times. Ameer Khusrau 
was more than once exalted to the office of the poet-laureate and he continued 
enjoying that distinction till the end of his days. He never aligned himself 
with the opponents of the reigning king, perhaps realizing that this was fraught 
with disastrous consequences in the times of absolute monarchy. He always, 
therefore, chose to play safe, 

Khusrau was not onlv a regular visitor at the court but more than once he 
accompanied his patron, who happened to be at the helm of affairs at the time, 
along with the military forces. This happened, for instance, when he was in 
the service of Sultan Mohammed, and he was captured by the Mongols. It 
has been pointed out that he was associated closely with the tumultuous political 
scene in different periods of Delhi’s chequered history without any loss of 
continuitv. Two things, however, strike us conspicuously. Firstly, apart from 
the narration of historical events for which he was commissioned on a number 
of occasions, no reflection, however tenuous, of the political scene is to be 
found in his lyrical poetry. Secondly, much as his days were spent in the com¬ 
pany of kings and monarehs at the court, he always hastened to the haven ol 
refuge of his spiritual mentor when the day's job was done. One also does not 
help feeling that his fidelity and attachment to Hazrat Nizamuddin was probably 
fed on sources deeper and more abiding than his allegiance to the monarch 
of the day. His nights were spent either in bouts of contemplation or at the 
feet of his master where conversation was almost invariably centered round 
spiritual matters. These assemblies were largely attended by men drawn from 
all walks oflife who shared a common concern for the life ot the spirit. Delhi 
in those days was not only the nerve-centre of political activity hut it was also 
the place to w r hich flocked men of learning and piety from all corners of the 
country'. 
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Persons like Qa/i Hameeduddm Nagori and Maulana Burhanuddin Ghareeb, 
noted for their mystical fervour and insight, were some of the luminaries who 
gathered together at the shrineof Hazrat Nizam udd in. And he was the fountain¬ 
head from which (towed an incessant course ofobservations and reflections about 
what constituted the mystic way of life, its concomitants, and the means re¬ 
quired Ibr realizing it to the best of one’s capacity. 

Reference was made earlier to Khusrau's reminiscences of Hazrat Nizamuddin 
winch have been recorded in the two parts of Afdai~ul-Fa\\aid. All the oc¬ 
curences narrated therein and all the utterances of the Sheikh are, it needs 
hardly to be added, accepted by Khusrau as of unquestionable validity. Many 
of the remarks about the mystic way of life or its practitioners made therein, 
it should be admitted with candour, are no better than cliches which seem 
to have worn out with repetition. But in the midst of all this conventional 
verbiage the following four comments arrest our attention at once: 
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Mystical experience 

Ml these Tour statements are of crucial importance. The third one has a direct 
relevance lo what has been said earlier regarding the co-existence in Ameer 
Khusrau of his absorption into the mundane as also the other-worldly a airs. 
The rest of the three statements underscore self-abnegation, withdrawal, patience 
and poverty, surrender before the will of God and belief in the supremacy of 
love as something which unlocks the heart of! ruth. These, n may be alhrmed. 
are the major constituents of the discipline of a mystic. All mystical experience, 
undoubtedly, begins with the passion of the moth for the candle, involves 
“desiccation of the world of sense” and leads on to a complete assimilation 
of the self with Infinitude. It may be imaged as the soul's solitary adventure: 
"the llinht of the Alone to the Alone" as Plotinus puts it. or a movement from 
the periphery of darkness to the centre of light. In his romantic Uasnw en¬ 
titled Shir in-a-Khusrau there occurs a very interesting dialogue between Khusrau 
and his rival Farhad and it deals w ith a probing of the nature of love. Khusrau s 
replies to the queries ol Farhad in this regard are worth a glance . 
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The context in which these verses occur is undoubtedly that of a romantic 
quest but it does disclose something of the nature of that burning passion 
which also inspires the heart of the mystic. The emphasis fails on transcending 
one's limited self, on hearing tensions and conflicts unflinchingly and with an 
evenness of femper and on reconciliation with the temporary cessation ol 
relationship in the hope thai it might lead ultimately to a hrm and unshukc- 
ahle bond of togetherness. Secular love, we might maintain, is an image ol 
the mystic passion for, according to Plato, attachment to sensible objects 
paves the way for climbing up the ladder which ends up with apprehension 
of the Absolute. Khusrau the king’s passion for Shinn, with all its rapture, 
intensity and anguish, is a passion that clings to the physical or earthly unc- 
ment of the bodv. Nevertheless, what is true of physical entanglements is no 
less true of the embrace of the Divine. The longing of the terrestrial for the 
transcendental has about it something rarefied and incommunicable and the 
only means of articulating it is to represent it in terms ol human impulses and 
motivations. The Masnavi as a whole, and this colloquy, in particular, provides 
us with the clue to an understanding of Khusrau’s conception of love. 
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In anolher Masnavi entitled Mat(a-ui-Anwar Ameer Khusrau has taken up 
this matter in a larger perspective. He makes a distinction, for purposes of 
elucidating the nature of love, between the mere tenement of day and the 
spirit which animates it and thus renders the body-soul complex worth cul¬ 
tivating, The heart that he refers to time and again signifies emotive life and 
is to be equated with feelings, impulses and elemental drives. In other words, 
he distinguishes between a cold, frigid and irresponsive person who is merely 
contented with carrying on the routine of life, is possessed of a low potential 
of energy and behaves like a mechanism, and the one whose being vibrates 
with the true rhythm of life. Ameer Khusrau conceives of law and impulse 
or intellect and emotion as the basic polarities oftife. and his contention seems 
to be that a continued existence on the level of reason is likely to sap all our 
energies. He. therefore, insists upon the cultivation of the emotional self and 
upon the recognition of the fact that the anguish of experience is not only 
inseparable from it but in Tact nourishes it. The word ecstasy falls 

upon the ears of the reader as an insistent refrain, and \ and ► or 
ecstasy and love are in fact interchangeable terms for him. both these sub¬ 
sume that intensified experience or that inward agony which is the inevitable 
mode of the apprehension of Reality. This apprehension lies beyond the 
reach of intellect or reason, and Ameer Khusrau is both eloquent and emphatic 
on this point: 
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]t is evident from the verses quoted above that like all the known mystics 
Khusrau rates ecstasy as a mode or intuiting Reality very much higher than 
cold or dry reason. But the best of him as a mystic poet comes out in his lyrical 
poetry. It is interesting to observe that the basic images and symbols em¬ 
ployed bv him in secular lyrical poetry are identical with those that occur in 
the mystical variety of it. Yet the distinction between the two kinds of poems 
is in fact made in terms of their dominant overtones, and it is not altogether 
or always futile or impossible to distinguish poems in which the poet is addressing 
a human lover from those in which he expresses a longing to be unite wit 1 
supersensuous entity. It is customary for the mystic poet to scolT at those 
who insist upon following the letter of the law but are at the same tune plunged 
headlong in mundane pursuits. It is this element of sheer hypocrisy or act 
of attitudinizing that provokes him to be almost lethal in his attack on the 
worldly-wise. A similar effect is achieved by feigning to be opposed to Lhe 
practices of the mystics themselves: 
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Ameer Khusrau is unwearied in conveying emphatically and with all the 
fervour at his command his passion of attachment to the Infinite. But the 
fervour is sometimes neutralized by a sense of restraint. In the following verses 
the sovereignly of love is recognised as indisputable and an assurance is con¬ 
veyed about its being retained without any sense of diminution or dilution. 
But the opposite of ii is also underlined: the utter lack of grace of one who 
is not stirred by the fire of love: 
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What was said earlier in Matki-ul-Anwar regarding the supremacy of love 
as against the life of reason is also given a refreshing expression m one of the 
ghJah' The speaker .sail for passion, ecstasy and ior an intense and heightened 

mode of existence: 
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The longing of the moth for the candle, the desire to be merged with the In¬ 
finite and to catch a glimpse, however fugitive and evanescent, of the Supernal 
Reality is nowhere expressed better than in these couplets. 
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Still another dimension of this kind of love is conveyed where it is suggested 
that the whole being of the speaker is submerged in the whirlpool of this ex* 
perie nee: 
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An example of abandon, of staking all for the sake of love, is brought out in 
the following verses. This kind of recession or supreme unconcern for every¬ 
thing except the supersensuous Reality or the expectation to reach the in¬ 
accessible regions is bodied forth thus: 
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The pain and agony suffered by the sou! in its separation from the divine source 
is brought out in a most exquisite manner in the following couplets. And 
with it also goes, inevitably, a kind of nostalgia which the never-fading memory 
of that source is constantly bringing to the surface of the mind: 
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One way of overcoming that sense of separation is to cut oneself off from every¬ 
thing which encompasses us on all sides, to be completely dissociated with 
whatever is likely to distract us: 
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Another and complementary way of achieving the same end is to surrender 
oncseli to the idea of the Divine, to induce in oneself not merely a state ot 
forgetfulness but also a willed and deliberate mergence with the Absolute 

Reality: 
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Like all other mystics, however. Khusrau, too, does not despair of the hope 
of the final reunion with the Divine, By temperament, too. he was far from 
being given to despondency. In spite of an occassional cloud ot melancholy 
he i> not denied his share of the beatific vision, of the final resumption of ties 
uith the Eternal World. His vision of union with the Divine is rapturous 
and in projecting this vision in poetry all the buoyancy of his spirit and a 
the plenitude of his inner resourcefulness is brought out fully: 
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Hazrai Nizam-uddin’s own life was itself a shining example ol the mystic 
experience enacted at the highest level of intensity. Mystic tradition as in¬ 
herited from saints and poets had permeated the whole being of Ameer Khusrau 
and its lexicon of symbols came naturally for use to him as leaves to a tree. 
There is little evidence of Ameer Khusrau’s having had any experience 
of secular love. Or it may be that the facts of his personal life are shrouded 
m mysterv. But he did avail himself of the opportunity, afforded by the con¬ 
vivial gatherings arranged by some of his patrons, ot observing the grace an 
rhvthm of the human body and voice. That explains the upsurge of the romantic 
vehemancc and his Dionysian response to the spectacle of human beauty so 
strikingly evident in the fascinating vignettes preserved in his secular lyrical 
poctrv. This poetry is characterized, pre-eminently, by passion, intensity and 
a hectic display of colour. It is no less attractive as the fruit of the eftort ol 
a man of genius playing variations with skill, virtuosity and finesse, upon t e 
age-old conventions. But Khusrau’s heart was equally capable ot responding, 
vo i h all the swirl and glow of passion, to the love of the Infinite. 11 is this C osnuc 
emotion that vibrates through all his mystical ghazals. and they seem to have 
emerged out of the soul’s encounter with the Absolute. 




“Bahr-ul-Abrar" 

mi important QusiiHla of \ nicer KJmsr.it> 
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T i is a mailer of pleasure and honour for me to speak on a great and profound 
I scholar. Ameer Khusrau Dehtavi I shall discuss neither his place nor dale 
ol hinh. These are itnnialenal as far as Ameer khusrau is concerned. He 
is a universal hgure and belongs 10 the whole of mankind. 

In order to know him better, I prefer to know him through only one of his works, 
rather than all his works, because it wilt require a long tune and experience and 
profound scholars of long standing to study his works and trace their characteri¬ 
stics. I am of the opinion that such a very important and detailed task of studying 
Ameer Khusrau and knowing him ts yet at a preliminary' stage. 

The Indian and Afghan scholars and writers consider Maulana Jalaluddin 
Halkht and the father of Ameer Khusrau to hail from one and the same city. that 
is. Balkh. whereas the scholars of Iran iracc him lo Transoxiana. However, most 
of the literary men and scholars are of the opinion that Ameer Khusrau is one 
of the leading teachers of humanity, A good research is under progress on his 
poetry, sayings, music, mystical thought and philosophy. 

I propose to discuss here only one of his panygerics called the "BAHRUI. 
\HR A R " Here we find that he was set for making of man rather than know ing 
him. He studies more the depth of the common man rather than the problem of 
prophetic (or deity) persons. He therefore, indulges not in writing purely specu¬ 
latively but is realistic. 

In “BAHRULABRAR" he has described the primary duties and functions of 
u human being. He emphasises that if the human beings are seduced and misled 
then they tend to be the worst of the creatures; otherwise they are the gems of the 
crown of creation. 

Ameer Khusrau in "BAHRULABRAR'’ is not only a person attached to the 
threshhold of Khwaja Nizamuddm but as per the panegyric he is a teacher who, 
with a good resource and far reaching voice, is the harbinger of discipline, 
equality, relation ol man with man and universal brotherhood. He gives scholarly 
baffling lessons of humanity. The word "BAIIR" (Ocean) has a long tradition 
in the terminology of sulias. 
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Khwaja Abdulla Ansari. the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the great master of Herat about 
nine hundred and odd years ago started speaking about the martyred mystic 
Abul Hasan Kharqani, though he was a lay man yet they called him to be a 
person who stood for reality and knowledge of mysticism. Abul Hasan at 
his first opportunity said to Ansari, "Oh, my beloved you came safely from the 
ocean 7" Here he emphasised the word k Ocean' (“darya”) and remarked that 
he came out of the ocean of dispersion into the ship of safety. He even restricted 
the word Bahr (Ocean) in BAHRULABRAR to the ocean of truthful pious 
people. Perhaps there may be some inter link between the two. 

Moulana Jalalud-din Balakhi (Roomi) says: 

"Oh, brother become cloud, ram a river and flow into sea. As the water in the 
gutter is of no use." 
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Moulana at another place divided the gnostics into two groups: One, the 
architects of the dry land and the second, the divers of the ocean of reality. 
He considers Imam Abu Hanifa and other Imams to be from the first group 
and whosoever follows them devotedly shall be saved from the path of selfish¬ 
ness. But Junaid. Zu’nnoon. Bayazid, Asam and Mansoor (the sufts) were the 
divers of the ocean (of reality]. And whosoever shall follow these, shall be 
leading towards the Ocean of Pearls of divinity. 

At another stage refering and praising Hakeem Sanai, he mentions the word 
BAHR' and says. "Sanai is from the other group of which can be said : 

_>J ■,« 'jjtf-t ' t.e. we removed him from the sea and droped 

"it into the oceans.” ~ . r 

Shaikh fand-ud-din Attar has named his panegyric‘DARYA-E-Sl KHAN and 
the same was in ihe same tune and rhyme of the panegyric BAHRl LA HR A R . 
Ameer Khusrau had taken note of it and it is apparent from the construction ot 
the panegyric of Ameer Khusrau that he either depended on Attar or took his 
clue from him. He had full knowledge of the subject matter when he selected 
the theme of his panegyric. Attar says in this couplet. *Oh. Attar this is pane¬ 
gyric named DARYA-E-SUKHAN; words arc shell; it gives reward tike pearl 

and gems.” 
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Maulana Nuruddin Abdul Rehman Jami. who considers his own panegyric on 
par with that of Khusrau. and has given it the title, 'LUJJATULASRAR 


ii says: 

*'lt is befitting if l choose its title “Lujjatulasrar” as it is the pearls of the secrets 
of the universe.” Jami too has used the word Lujjatulasrar hut it is certain that 
il is used second hand. Now we shall apply on choosing of the word * ABRAR. 
B> finding the word in the panegyric of Ameer Khusrau we come to know for 
the first time that the other gnostics too have referred to n 

HASANATUL ABRAR SAIYEATUL MUQARRABIN’ i.e. the virtues of 
Abrar (pious) become sins to the nearer ones to God. But as far as it is reve: 
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through the books of the research scholars, it is controvercial and not a tradi¬ 
tion from Prophet Muhammad (Peace and praise be upon him). 

Imam Gha/ali in his book, IHYA UL OLOOM-UD-DEEN has discussed it in 
detail and also considered it to be a subject matter of discussion b> the well known 
mystic Abu Saeed Fazzaz. It is for this reason that Ameer Khusruu discusses it 
in his panegyric and has named his panegyric as ‘BAHRULABRAR’, As we 
mentioned earlier Attar has given the title ‘DA RYA-E-SU KHAN’ to his own 
panegyric. This too is so for that very reason, 

Unfortunately the original manuscript of BAHRULABRAR was not available 
at Baghdad. The two manuscripts published in India also did not contain the 
panegyric. The biographers have mentioned it lightly. Finally Muhammad 
Aqil Hi rang Koh-Daman i transcripled the panegyric from a manuscript source 
and sent it to me. Mere one comes to know that some of the couplets from the 
original manuscript were not properly readable. The present panegyric in my 
possession contains 103 verses. As one of my friends mentioned there is a refe¬ 
rence to 103 verses in the panegyric in my possession. The poet had put it thus: 

'The limits of my choice is four and it exceeds not; as its value is four and safe 
Irom the lifth one." If we total the figure 103 horizontally, it comes to four only. 
Most of the poets and mystics have inundated or followed the same metre, rhyme, 
subject-matter of (he panegyric. Jami. All Sher Navai, Muhammad Fezooli. 
Mirza Abdul Kader Bedil. each one of them have followed the same. A group 
of them immitaied Attar and the others followed Ameer Khusrau. 

Ameer Ali Sher Navai has dedicated his panegyric to Jami and has named it 
TUHFATULAFKAR. Dr. A. H. Ahidi, an Indian scholar has mentioned the 
panegyric of Navai as I3AHR-UL-AFKAR, but the text of the panegyric clearly 
shows that this isTUHFAT-UL-AFk AR. “It is befitting to select the titleTl ’H- 
mentioned earlier Altar has given the title ‘QARYA-E-SUKHAN* to his own 
panegyric. This too is so for that very reason. 

Perhaps Mirza Abdul Kader Bedil had taken it into consideration and followed 
and followed the rhyme, rythm and subject matter of the panegyric of their 
masters which extended to 158 verses, 

Bedil has named his panegyric as ‘SAWAD-E-AAZAM ‘ and while selecting the 
subject he has mentioned the date of composing the panegyric. We, by different 
sources come to know that the poets have generally choosen one and the same 
subject as the topic of their poetry and also followed the same in form. The 
most common figures of speech and the fanciful reasoning were the main ele¬ 
ments of their compositions but they sincerely attempted to surpass each other 
on the subject. 

It is interesting to note that Ameer Khusrau. Jami and Ali Sher Navai began 
their panegyric with the words of drums, palace and crown i.e. about the symbols 
of empire and power: All these three poets had close contacts w ith the emperors 
of their own age. but in poetry they regard it worthless. 

Ameer Khusrau says: 

“The beating drum of the king is empty and the rolling sound of it is a headache. 
One. who is contented w ith dry bread and a cup of water, he is the real ruler of 
hinds and waters.” 
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It is from Jami : 

■•The Turret of the palace of the kmg which is higher than the star saturn; there 
are holes in the bricks of the wall and religion is out of fortification/’ 


AH Sher Navai. himself a minister says: 

"The fire-like ruby which is the ornament of the crown ol the monarchs, is the 
burning fire to cook (mature) the raw thought (day dreaming) in the head. 

I hope to get more opportunity in future to refer to the subject in the panegyric 
and critically evaluate the same so that all the aspects of n should come to light. 
Taking leave of the reader 1 would like to share with him the feeling of Jamt : 


Still the cloud of blessings is sheding pearls: 
And at ihe taverns seals are intact. 
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“THE RIVER OF THE VIRTUOUS PEOPLE” 

This bitter taste aj wine, which is the source of life to a dead soul, acts like 
poison in the mouth of the vicious rivals . 

I he drum of the kmg is empty but when they beat it its noise causes headache: 
Ik- who is content with the dry (bread) and wet (water) rules over the sea and 

the land. ^ t - 
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The wind may not always blow tenderly. You must stand on your feet as firm as 
a mountain, for man is but a handful of dust and the life is like a boisterous wmd. 
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Be thankful if your inordinate desires are destroyed by 'Faqr (total refusal to 
temptations) for when Abraham (whose title was Khalil-ul-Lah Le. God s 
friend) lifted the spade, it was an obligation to the idols of Azar (the sculptor) 


for being broken. 
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You cannot earn wealth and status by worshiping the king like a dog. Be at 
the service of a dervish for this is a more respectable way of reaching glory 
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\ man with an insight even if he is covered in rug rules over the world ; The 
sword may he sheathed and yet il protects the country. 
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If the veins become visible on the thin body of an old teacher, it serves the 
purpose of a lined table (for exeercise) to teach the disciples truthfulness. 
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The insight of a man is active where he rightly commands respect. The water- 
fowl becomes an angel over the green sea which extends from coast to coast. 
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The splendour of magnanimity to devotees is the path reaching the empyrean 
heaven (presumed to be the throne of Ciod). The wings of the nightingale are 
but the scaling-ladder for the branch of a tall cypress of glory. 
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Jaafar must fly beyond the worldly sky. Every Tom Dick and Harry can’t be 
called Jaafar simply by preparing his wings to glide away. 
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The Nafs (egotism) eats dust when the Radiance sheds lustre upon you; The 
shadow falls under the feet when the sun Shines over the head. 
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By becoming a ritualist in mystic way ofltfe one ridicules one’s self. Performing 
Mas’h on the head while doing Tayammum is like putting dust over one’s head. 
(Tayammum, a precondition of prayer means cleaning the different parts of 
the body with clean dust when there is no water for ablution. Mas’h means 
wiping the head in the ritual ablution). 
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Be least bothered about the cravings of life and be secure, for the blank sheets of 
paper do not fear being spoiled. 
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The wakeful do not decorate their bed-chambers. When a dervish feels sleepy, 
his magnanimity provides sleeping chamber to him. 
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Armour the horse of your resolution with the patehed cloak of “Kaqr : and 
humble it down at the altar, for this will be waging a holy war against one s 
own lusts. 
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To force the rebellious self to surrender is the creed of the man-crystal; Killing 
a venomous snake is the display of the powers of a conjurer. 
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The human heart, when contaminated like blood, is cured by the wound (of 
love}; for the longue of the lancet constantly utters the words.... Be n healed 
with the grace of Almighty” 
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Set to work here and now; for there will be so many worries on the day of judge¬ 
ment, Store up water here (before you proceed on your journey} for there will be 
heavy tumult on the banks of the sea. 
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The combustion of poverty kindles the dark path; The double edged sword 
of Ali acted as a key to unlock the gates of Khaibar (fort). 
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One who is greedily after money puts himself in chains; his situation shall not 
he better if he has enthralled himself in the chains of gold. 
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A magnanimous person never looks unto himself, behold the pupil which is 
entirely a vision, yet does not turn to itself; hence ft is esteemed high. 
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Acquire an insight so that whatever is concealed in the furbished mirror (the 
highest heaven) reveals itself on you. 
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These people learn the law of shan’at not for God's sake but with an intention 
of showing respect to the nobles and their faith in the rulers. 
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Whenever you come across a taciturn person, remember that silence speaks; 
you may be benefit ted by the admonitions of his silent lips, li is only the ignorant 
for whom this instrument of vilification (t.e. tongue! serves the purpose of a 
pulpit from where he addresses the people. 
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The elegant utterances of Khusrau have no effect on the dead souls; have you 
ever witnessed intoxication in ewer or goblet ? (The pitcher contains wine but 
with no effect) 
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O'God. bestow your favour upon me throughout my life, to enable me perform 
my duties towards God and the Prophet, 
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Characteristics of the Chishtia Sisila 


MAlKASM AKBARABADI 


i,i ms have never been negligent towards their duty as preachers ol high 
'S morals and spirituality. They have always considered themselves res- 
pons,hie for the reform of the whole of mankind, irrespective of caste and 
creed, race and religion, and have considered every community of the world as 

deserving of their love and compassion. ... , 

In the very early days of Islam, when the Ommaiyad rulers, in all their tyrannical 
might, struck a hard blow to the Islamic way of life, the Sufis armed with their 
weapons of high spiritual character spread out in all directions to meet the 
challenge. In addition to their inspired teachings they possessed the invincible 
power of spirituality and n was this power that helped them in successfully 
overcoming the many physical and spritual obstacles which came their was. 

in so far as principles and beliefs are concerned, all the Sufis are in lull agreement. 
However, due to temperamental differences and the vary ing requirements of time 
and place, they differ from each other in their ways of teaching. 

The four peers and fourteen kkanvadas of Sulism are well known. All the other 
suit orders are just their branches. These four peers are Hazarat Imam Hasan. 
Hazarat [mam Husain. Hazarat Khwaja Hasan Basari and Hazarat Khwaja 
Kumail-btn-Ziyad all of them being direct disciples of Hazarat Ah. that great 
spiritual genius whom Prophet Mohammed called the Door to the C ily of 
Knowledge". As pointed out earlier, all these patron saints, though fully agreed 
on points of principle and belief, nevertheless, exhibited a certain diversity in 
their approaches, and as a result, the many orders deriving from them also bear 
certain distinctive characteristics. These characteristics, though much modified 
by the temperaments of individuals in different periods and the requirements of 

time, are still recognisable. . 

A characteristic docs not mean a quality which is not to be found m anyone else, 
nor does it mean that it is the only quality possessed by an individual. However, 
if a certain quality is conspicuously present in some order as a whole, it can 
certainly be treated as a characteristic of that order. 

Among the numerous Sufi Orders in India, the four most renowned ones are 
Qadiri Chishti, Suharwardy and Naqshbandi, The Qadiri Order derives 
from Syed Muhiuddin Abdul Qadir Jilani and is characterised b\ its staunch 
umtananism and its emphasis on the imperative need of absolute surreti 
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to the will of God. The Suharwardy Order was founded by Sheikh Shahabuddin 
Suharwardy. the author of “Avaraf-ul-Maarif, and is characterised by its stress 
on truth and sincerity, it also excels others in its practice of iikr. The Naqsh- 
bandi Order follows from Khwaja Bahauddm Naqshbandi Bukhari and is 
renowned for its strict adherence to the shariyah the Islamic Law. Though 
the first sufi to bear the Chishti appellative was Khwaja Abu Ishaq Shami 
Chishti, who was a disciple and follower of Khwaja Hasan Basan and could 
trace his relat ion to him through six different orders, the credit of introducing the 
Chishti Order to India and making it popular goes primarily to Khwaja Moinud- 
din Hasan Sanjari. Moreover, the many brilliant luminaries which appeared 
in this Order in this country made it all the more popular. One of these great 
saints was Khwaja Mohammed Nizamuddin Badayuni, who was undoubtedly an 
extraordinary and exemplary figure and can rightly be called the top blossom 
in this colourful bouquet. 

The other sufi orders had usually such musUms as their adherents, who although 
acquainted with the exoteric aspect of Islam, were, however, sadly lacking in 
truth and sincerity of character. They had usually such communities as their 
neighbours, who were even more ritualistic than them, but to whom the higher 
values of Islam had a familiar ring. Having lived together with the muslims 
for quite sometime, they were no longer total strangers to Islam. However, 
with the Chishti Order the case was somewhat different. 

When Khwaja Moinuddin Hasan came to India he had to deal with a com¬ 
munity which had a grand spiritual and cultural past, and which, even in the 
present, had kept up its old traditions. They were acquainted with spiritual 
philosophies and inner powers in one form or the other and believed in one God. 
However, whenever they came across something outlandish, they took it for a 
manifestation of the divine and started worshiping it. In such a community 
only that person could gain popularity who had supernatural powers greater 
than that of their fetishes and who could win their hearts with his extraordinary 
moral excellence. Hu/a rat Khwaja had all these qualities. Besides, he had the 
additional qualities of altruism, tolerance and love, which so quickly overcame 
the barriers of language, culture and religion and won the hearts of an alien 
race. This very altruism and love of mankind is the characteristic of the Chishti 
Order. 

Hazarat Khwaja decided to settle down at Ajmer, which, in ihose days was the 
capital of the great Rajput King. Prithvi Raj and, therefore, also a centre of art. 
learning and culture of the times. Very close to Ajmer is ihat famous tank of 
Pushkar. with the only temple of Brahama in existence, which is a great pilgri¬ 
mage of the Hindus. II a foreign Darvesh with no material power whatsoever 
and a religion and language altogether alien, had not been the very incarnation 
of spiritual power and love, it would have been impossible for him to settle down 
at such a place and to achieve such an immense popularity with the masses. 

It was this very Darvesh who once remarked : "God is a friend to those whose 
generosity is like that of the river, whose benevolence is like that of the sun and 
whose hospitality is like that of the earth" 1 In other words, which is the same 
for friends and foes alike. When Hazarat Khwaja sent Khwaja Qulb-ud-dm 
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Bukhtiar Kaki to l>elhi as his emissary he advised him thus : “Whoever shows 
cnemity to you. treat him as a friend and don’t ever hurt anyone”.* The History 
of the Chishti saints is full of such events which dearly show their deep love for 
mankind, irrespective of caste and creed, their extra-ordinary sympathy tor the 
downtrodden, their tenderness of heart and their lofty indifference to power and 
pelf and to the rulers of the time. Perhaps, it will not be out of place to relate 
here a few of these anecdotes. 

Among the Chishli saints, by far. the most prominent figure is that ol Hazarat 
Nizamuddm Auliya who combined in his person all the best characteristics of the 
Order. The amount of literature available on him also far exceeds that on any 
other saint. Innumerable persons received grace and guidance at his feet. 
In fact, all the miraculous qualities of head and heart which Ameer Khusrau 
possessed were the result of his teachings and grace. 

Khwaja Nizamuddm had such a tender heart that whenever he heard some 
mystic couplet his heart grew heavy and tears came to his eyes, but in such a way 
that nobody present knew about it. The disciples at his service used to pass on 
to him hankerchicfs, one after the other, to wipe off his tears. This is how people 
came to know that the Master was weeping. The high value which he placed on 
tcnder-heariedness can he well imagined from the following words of his . 
“On the Day of Judgement when 1 would be questioned as to what I have brought 
from the world. I would reply "the flame of tenderness which burns m the heart 

of this Turk (Ameer Khusrau)”. 1 . 

Hazaral Nizamuddin once remarked : “Prayer is of two types. The hrsl which 
benefits only those who pray, such as Namaz. Roza. Zikr. etc. The second is 
that which benefits others, such as kindness, benevolence, sympathy, etc., and 
the reward of this is immeasurable". There is another saying of his on the 
subject ; "In Doomsday's mart nothing would be so precious and so much 
in demand as sympathy and considerateness for others . 

Hazaral Nizamuddin was in the habit of fasting every day. In the evening he 
took no more than a few morsels and very often in the mornings too he did not 
take anything. When his disciples requested him to have something more, lest he 
grew too emaciated, tears came to his eyes and he used to remark . 

"Don't you know how many people are there, lying hungry in the shops 
and mosques at this very hour, who haven't had anything to eat for days. 
How can this food go down my throat ? *’ At this the disciples had but to 

remove the food. 

One day the Saint was having his afternoon siesta. In the meantime there came 
a darvesh whom the attendants of the monastery turned away. That very day 
the Saint saw his master Baba Farid in his dream saying : It there is nothing 
in the home, at least treat your visitors well. Who told you that such a broken¬ 
hearted man should be turned away like this". After this happening, on getting 
up from his siesta, the Saint invariably asked two questions : “Has the sun set ? 
(that is to say has the time for evening prayer arrived) and “Have there been 
any visitors ? f ' 

Another important characteristic of this order is its open-heartedness and 
tolerance towards other religions. Once when a Hindu prince from Deccan 
was a guest at his monastery, the food was served to all present in sepat 
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dishes, so that the prince may not feel that only he had been served separately 
(eating out from the same plate being against the custom of the Hindus). A 
Maulvi objected to this, at which the Saint quoted a verse from the Quran, 
which means, it hardly matters whether you eat separately or together. 

It is a very significant fact that in those days when the ruler of Delhi was deadly 
against the Sheikh, and the practice of Soma. which had been a very common 
practice with the majority of the Sufis all over the Islamic world, had become 
a matter of bitter controversy for which the Ulemas of the time had been called 
to the court for discussion. Ha/a rat Nizamuddin celebrated in his monastery 
the purely Hindu festival of Basant, Even to this day this festival is celebrated 
m all the monasteries of the Chishti Order particularly in the Dargah Sharif 
at Ajmer where, the following spring song written by Shah Niyaz Barelvi is 
sung with great gusto: 

khwaja Moinuddin ke ghar aaj dhati hai Basant 

Kya ban bana. aur saj saja mujrey ko aati hat Basant, 

Phoolon ke gadwey hath ley, gana bajana sath ley 

Johan ke mad men mast ho ho rag gaati hai Basant 

Chaliyan umang sc bhar rah in. naina se nama lad rahin 

Kis tarz-e-mashuqana se jalwa dtkhati hai Basant. 

Ley sang sakhiyan gul bad an, rang-e-basanti ka baran 

Kya hee khushi aur aiysh kaa saamaan lati hai Basant. 

Naz-o-ada sey juumna. Khwaja ki chaukhat chuinna 

Dekho Niyaz is rang men kaisi suhati hai Basant. 

Hazarat Ameer Khusrau was the most favourite disciple of Hazarat Nizamud- 
din. For years he received training and guidance under the Sheikh and it can 
rightly be said that Khusrau was the very soul of Nizam uddin made articulate. 
The moral teachings found in the writings of Khusrau and the feeling of frater¬ 
nity found in his behaviour towards the common man are ample proof of the 
characteristics of the Chisti Order which he so deeply imbibed at the feet of his 
Master. He says: 

Aiy ki ze but tana ba Hindu bari 

Ham zavy aamoz parastish gari. 

(O man! you look down at the Hindus for their idol worship ! 

Do learn from them their deep devotion.) 


Footnotes 

1. Akhbar-uUAkkyar. 

2. Ibid 

V SaHnat-ui-Auliya. 
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Ameer Khusrau s own writings 
about music 


Prof. SHAHAB SARMADEE 


"'All about Music” 

HP his is how KHUSRAU consummates a title for his TASNIF 1 on the music 
',1. of his times incorporated, as the Illrd. HARF of the IXth. KHATTin the 
Ilnd R1SALA of his stupendous work named by him as "RASAIL-ul- 
EJAZ" and bequeathed to posterity also as "FMZ-i-K HUS RAVI” the 
wonder that Khusrau wrought: It is a collection of his prose writings spread 
over a period of about 40 years from about 1280 (when he was in his thirties) 
to 1320. u hen he was a ripe old man of seventy. 

In all there are five RASA’IL. Of these, the FIFTH should have been the first 
to come into existence sometimes in the reign of BALBAN (1266 to 1286), 
The THIRD was to come next. The SECOND and FOURTH followed, and 
the FIRST has been the last to be composed during the regime of A LAUD DIN’s 
uneasy successors. 

We are at present concerned exclusively with the RISALA-i-DUVUM, (the 
Second RISALAl entirely composed during the peak period of ALLAUD- 
DIN's ascendancy, say between 1.3)0-16 A.D. The Deccan campaign which 
commences about this time, and is carried on upto 1315 A.D.. finds a mention 
in it as a contemporary event. No doubt some earlier writings too are to be 
found there the letter addressed to Sheikh Shams, for instance. It should 
date back foe 690 1291 intheJALALIera. But most of the items of this RISAL. A 
(the Second) relate to the ‘ALA’I era. w'hieh immediately followed it. 

This RISALA comprises of ten KHATTS : the first puls forward some speci¬ 
mens of 'M it hat". Parwana \ and ‘M ok tuh the addresses of which are the 
Quiat. the Masha ikh and the Saadaat ; the second contains tetters (muktub) 
to officers of rank in the department of revenue, etc, : the third talks about 
astronomical calculations and setting up of the calendar ; the fourth is a miscel¬ 
lany on the properties of ‘water’, ‘jewels’ and ’weapons’ ; the fifth again includes 
specimen of letters this time from children to their parents and vice versa ; the 
sixth holds some letters, either all in Arabic or in pure Persian ; the seventh 
records some popular sayings, both in Arabic and Persian ; the eighth has some 
letters dealing with the ’trifles of love’ and the NINTH which forms our subject 
of study, exclusively concerns itself with ASBAB-i-MAJLIS' the items of 
art and amusements of assembly-halls. The tenth and the last is again on miscel¬ 
laneous topics and has something to say about everything. 
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Thi? ‘ASBAB-i-MAJLlS’. which constitute the singular theme of the NINTH 
K11 AIT. arc categorised by Khusrau quite significantly as : 


*‘The only Introductory which may be provided to this colourful K H ATT 
is that it is a picture gallery wherein the assembly of people with cultured 
tastes and sweet emotions is being held and where are provided such en¬ 
gaging items of refinement and art which prove sources of perennial joy 
and perfect happiness,” Ip. 241) 

So. Khusrau devotes this COLOUR FU L KH ATT; to the foremost items of the 
CHAMBER-ARTS of his times which, quoting his own phraseology, may be 
understood to have been : ‘the art that thrives on the delicacies of flowers and the 
relish of fruits ... . ; the art as regards phases of intoxication and the niceties 
of wine 4 .... ; the art of melody and rhythm .... ; and that about the most 
exciting games ot backuammoti and chess .... 

It is of interest immensely relevant at the moment that Khusrau enumerates 
the above four as the foremost of the choicest amusements. He expatiates . 
“I desired to talk about each petal and about every palate-tickler. . . as how 
to arrange flow ers and in what manner to make the best oi every (run. 

More interesting is his categorisation of TAMBUL (betel-leaf) as a Iragram 
consummation of fruits and flowers loved in his days and he makes it represent 
the sophistication and the urbanity of the elite. Similarly, the significance is 
not to be lost that as a realist and a historian of culture he allows alcohol to 
occupy the place it actually did in the social life of the Indo-Turks, 


Likewise, his grading of song and symphony as a ‘CHAMBER-ART . on the 
one hand, and as an *ILM\ on the other, is worth noting. Due weight is also 
to be given to it that among ‘ULUM‘ (sciences) Khusrau selects only three to he 
talked about at some length and with due pains for their fundamentals and other 
ramifications. These three are: PEiOMOLOGY, ASTRONOMY and MUSIC 
Me so often relies on these in his metaphorical allusions. Besides these and 
in a lower key (although in a much higher frequency) he talks of each and every 
art and craft which in any way attracted him. Not content with this, he pays 
equal if not sometimes belter attention to the life of the common man. Thus 
we find him noting down his impressions about things ranging widely from the 
art of cooking to the spiritual exercises of the SUFIS, from the treasury and 
coins to the art of government and from the art of calligraphy to that ot clowning 
ad infinitum 

li is thus evident that Khusrau specifically aimed at jotting down (at times even 
chronicling) his reflections on the life of his times and on its various aspects. 
Primarily, however, he has striven to place on record all that he preferred to 
know or found worth talking about in the living arts and the prevailing crafts 
of the India he had seen and known much more and far better than many. 
Among these arts and crafts music and poetry chose him as his own. He too. 
therefore, tried to pay back, His pen portrays these the two arts in this spirit 
and therefore rare colours. As he hnnselt says: 

(in word, music and its twang is a MUST 
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With this as its major property he evolves a STYLE OF HIS OWN. 1 le calls it 
THE TENTH STYLE the 

w-J ^ -irf O <0 t 1 ' 

s-m - J 

(the art of writing which thrived in India)’" 

Introducing this art further, he says : "It is the TENTH RASA r this humble 
KKUSRAU's OWN his own novel choice. It will be found to be altogether 
distinct having nothing in common with the old or w ith the new and not even 
known to such who claim or pretend to know , .. .if 
Furtheron, he adds : 

" this way of writing has gained in charm and grown eloquent at the 
hands of the generous Indians of the present century .... 

"It is in the main based on IHAM and KHAYAL, 1 my own innovations: 
IMAM IS CONSUMMATED BY USE OF WORDS ECHOING EACH 
OTHER IN RESPECT OF SOUND AND SENSE OR RESEMBLING 
EACH OTHER IN BODY AND BUIL1 KHAYAL IS ELABORATED 
BY LETTING THE IMAGINATION GO HORN FREE AMONG THE 
OBJECTS AND THE PHENOMENA AROUND SO AS TO HOLD A 
MIRROR TO THE UNIVERSE AND TO POPULATE THE MIND 
WITH DREAMS ... .u 

Writing in this style, he looks forward to making his KITAB a collection of 
writings in the form of : dUyj -mU (NAMA-u-RISALA) 

This form sometimes assumes the purpose and proportions of a regular TREA- 
11SE. Khusrau thus rcters to it also as a TASN1F, which entails breaking up 
of its theme into its connected parts and collecting up the same. 14 

And so now to embark on a closer study of the TASNIF under reference. But 
before that, a word again about the STYLE newly found. It is more novel than 
new. The word-play which overflows IHAM itself is to be semantically con¬ 
tained so as to perceive what and really how much Khusrau means. In ihe 
same way his own innovation KHAYAL. as he calls it. is always to be taken in a 
full intellectual embrace to get the desired joy out of it. Hv joy is here meant 
the joy of understanding. 

In the same way it is to be thoroughly appreciated that Khusrau. although he 
was knowledgeably alive to ihe scientific propensities of it, regarded MUSIC 
us a MAJL1SI-HUNAR a chamber art. That is how he groups it with the 
an of handling flowers, relishing fruits, behaving with the wine-cup and the 
sly pieces on the boards of the backgammon and chess. It is for this reason that 
he is so much enamoured of the Indian Perfumes and the Turkomanian dishes, 
or. why he is so exhuberant in praise of the ’ruby-lipped' TAMBUL. The truth 
of the matter is that anything which lent charm and added cheer to the life of an 
average lndo-Turk or his Indian comrade appealed to him the most. This is 
all so much more evident in his attitude to music : It is all along the CONCERT 
ART as it was practised in his days, and as he himself revelled in, not as a pro¬ 
fessional (mind it) but as an amateur, that Khusrau is most concerned with 
He has been deeply sensitive and assertive on this point.^ 
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This art of concert music is also to be given a new name because n was neither 
Perso-Arabic nor Turko-Iranian nor even strictly Indian. Gomg nearest to 
what it was, and what Khusrau also aspired it to he, it was the song-stvle ol the 
thousand-throated nightingales .... and the budding young of the garden of 

Delhi" 1 * Remember also his lines; , x ,, 

"SING ' O' fHOU CORRECT-TUNED BIRD OF HINDUSTAN 
SO THAT THE DOVES OF ALIEN LANDS MA\ TOO I ALL IN 
TUNE 

Verity it was the SONG-ART OF HINDUSTAN in ns preblossom stage. 

In its full bloom it came to be known to history as THE HINDI ST A. I. no 

F.ven as a commonly practised art by a major section of a more or less parallel 
society, it was not so much of a counter-part than a compatriot to the purely 
Indian or the Turko- Iranian types. The process of proximation had already 
begun durint: its Multan and Lahore-Multan days and the trends of inter¬ 
action set in. Khusrau witnessed their further acceleration : Else the ante¬ 
cedents and future career of KAFI and BHA1RAVI (to take only two) melodies 

would not have been what they are. Int . 

Khusrau supports this stand and the opening sentence of this_-ASM I l **»“ • 
■WHEN THE GRACEFUL STRING-PLAV OI THE Si LTAN s 
CHAMBER-ORCHESTRA MAKES THE HEAVENLY VENUS V IELD 
PLACE TO PLAY FOR (the Indian Virtuoso) 8A1KAR 

The bracketing here of the ideal musician VENUS of the skieswith B A I K A R 
tsans VAC GEY A KARA Vaggeyakara) the highest in the Indian 
hierarchy is significant. ABAYIKAR AT as one of Khusrau’s young 
contemporaries pronounces the word and describes the class lor us. cou 

no one else hui the one : . . t A . 

"Who was held absolutely well-versed in all the principles ol song and 

music : the note-origins, their bases and pitches : the fundamentals of 
rhythm and the various patterns of melody : the art of melodic improvisation 
with its accompanying sentiments and tonal expressions : the different 
hours of day and night with the.r appropriate airs a!ongwuh a complrte 
mastery over the instruments of melody and rhythm ALL THIS 
BE HIS FORTE. He must also know all about all the tunes of all the 
regions (DES I) and be well at ease with respective languages. 

THIS WAS BAYIKARA THE POET-MUSICIAN OF EARLY MEDIAEVAL 
INDIA hv every word and letter what KHUSRAU HIMSELF tried to he 
As such, it may be supposed that he begins with an autobiographical note and 
keeps it up according to a plan and purpose which manifests nsell as he opens up. 
It is. so to say. the very MOTIF of the entire write-up the THEME which 
inspires and sustains a good deal of intellectual action in this I ASMh. 

In the perspective of his own personality, however, he wields his pen to diromdc 
the musical culture of his times too. In so doing he first spots the Cl Lit Kt- 
MEN" behind all creative activity in the domain of music. These persons 
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made to form a TRIO by Khusrau. The TRIO is : he himself, his own protege 
Tl RMATI (Nusrat) KHATUN and the outstanding Central Asian CHANG- 
V\ IZARD, MOHAMMAD SHAH, the Annr Mutrib of Jalatuddin Kirn?, 
whom the aforesaid KHATUN eventually succeeds: 1 

7 he TASN1F may now he examined with good effect under following sub-heads ; 
ABOUT THE STATE-MUSICIANS : 

Khusrau speaks of them as ‘ordainers and organisers of the state musical- 
assemblies’. These are categorised hy him : 
i 1 as those who ‘moisten the universe with the dewy melody ofCH ANG' ; 

" as those who ‘tune-heat the sun with ihe rhythmic energy of DUFF’ ; 

Hi) as those who ‘treat the aesthetes with the soul-stirring whispers of their 
dainty-throated NAY (flute)* ; 

i y > as those who ‘invent and innovate, to the ecstacy of the receptive hearts, 
hy improving upon and improvising on such melodic delicacies as RAAH-i- 
RAUH and SHAAD RUVAN-MARWAREED. etc. of the Iranian 
minstrels BARBUD AND NIKISA"; 

v and lastly as those whose ’Arabic QAULS and GHAZALs render the best 
tongue-tied and whose plectrum-strokes and string-play roll like clouds 
and fall in sweet torrents like bursting rains. 

‘These (VOCALISTs) represent the choicest of the realm those who. hum 
closest to the Sultan’s cars and remain nearest to the throne. 14 These arc so 
immersed in the aesthetics ol sound and sense, melody and harmony that hearts 
throb to their touch, sleep comes to their saying, tears trickle to their command 
and laughter responds to their tickle.' (pp, 276-77). 

And foremost amongst all of them, of course, has been the BLESSED TRIO. 

ABOUT THE BLESSED TRIO 

I TURMATt KHATUN About her. Prof. Wahid Mir/a writes : 

“Among the musicians he (khusrau) mentions one TURMATI KHATUN, 
who through his assistance was admitted to the royal court. She was 
placed subsequently in charge of all Persian and Indian court musician^” 

As per courtesy, personal feeling or actual grading, Khusrau places her first in 
the trio. In an exceptionally eloquent 1 hough somewhat cryptic passage he 
first explains his motive and then takes every one into confidence about his fair 
choice. He means to say : 

"In our code of exercising preferences and affording patronage there is a 
leading clause that whosoever leads in any sphere of this fine art (of Cham¬ 
ber-Music) should get his her dues to such an extent that lie she wishes 
for no more. Accordingly, therefore, the blessed bird of the auspicious 
assembly, THE DARLING OF THE REALM (JjjUl •>») The GEM 

OF A COMPANY. TURMATI KHATUN .May the people always 

fall a prey to her dexterious fingers whenever she wields her CHANG 
the bird of paradise sings for her and whenever she sings herself the cuckoos 
hold their breath.... and even MOHAMMAD SHAH comes back to 
life,...” (pp. 277-78) 
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Continuing in this very strain. Khusrau delights in talking about her playing 
CHANG. SOME MEMORABLE EXPRESSIONS worth reproduction are: 

"In the exclusive CONCERT-HALLs of the elite she has often unfolded 
apart intricate SHO’BAS, 26 tying at such imperceptible Intervals as one 
petal is from another in a rose-bud. ... (p. 2781 . .., c 

"This VENUS OF EARTH weaves the TWELVE PARDAs tnto MVE 
(lingers) as if sorting out the threads of finest Chinese silk-’ ‘ (P- - 1 

" And with all the RHYTHM in its CYCLES (Turq-Turq). the TONES in 
their variety (Sifth^Nighum,. the INSTRUMENTS in their number 
iZamr-zamr) ; with the MELODY in its marvels (Ghumyat) and the 

SONGS Naghwnit) in their subtleties-she can AS If ELL cast a spell 

through her songless QAULs which delight the soul and excite the spirit . 

'. P S hJwUentrusted with the duties of AMIR-.-MLTRIBAN und her fume 

travelled far and wide_till even the Turk, the Irani and the Iraqi 

I ISTADs became her disciples ... - " (Ibid) 

•And her music, which is ever in compete ACCORD W11 H EACH A 
EVERY MOMENT OF MORN AND EVE and \M IH EV ERY Tl RN 
()|- THE WEATHER THE YEAR ROUND' is always exclusively hers 
and that too in a manner that u satisfies every one and makes him hers. 

Khusrau ^goes almost in raptures eulogising this accomplished b«uty f And 
then, almost as a logical conclusion to his out-pounngs. he arraigns himself as her 
preceptor remaining all the time behind a screen of penetrable words and see- 

through phrases- 


about himself 

(as the second of the I RIO) 

Talking about hts own self on the topic of MUSIC the item *0 furiously 
tabooed by the raging orthodoxy would have been saying no to 
And Khusrau. as is known, successfully avoided to be so valiant. Hs. therefore, 
camouflaged himself behind the foliage of his own ever-green words and smiled 
sometimes really mischievously, on the un-wary witch-hunt by Qazi X and 
Maulana *Y' of his days. 

Mark his own words, therefore, and try to look straight at him from any angle 

you like. He is ever present behind them : T 

-ln the FESTIVE PARTIES OF THE SULTAN and the SEC RET SIT¬ 
TINGS OF OURS, the picked ones from among the greatest masters ot 
song and music assembled and performed may they be graced with 
forgiveness (as) they are the people whose MUSIC may even make t e 
DAY OF JUDGMENT stand by. and the people around beretl ot tneir 
senses .... OF COURSE they sing and play with FIXED PRINCIPLES 
or KNOWLEDGE THROUGH ART But we wh °JNSIRU- 
MENTS of organised STATE ^ > are moved by ■■A DIFFERE^N f 

PRINCIPLE. Our reward lies in the SKILL Oh OL R HANDS A 
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THROA1 the hands which extend not but before the resonance-bowl 
of our own Rl HAH and BAR BAT; the throat which docs not share am 
one elsc's breath but of our own FLUTE'S." 

"WE ARE WITH A . i.c. ; with the DOT meaning the BLOT 
removed from our LOT, It is for this reason that even the TABOOED 
MAZAMIR find themselves disciplined and sanctified in our hands .,.. 

“Our MOTTO is that all who practise this art have to lend to 

it RESPECTABILITY () bv adhering, as matter of duty, to the 
RULES OFTHE ART.the TENETS OF RELIGION, and the DICTATES 
OF NATURE(UJ*> )• And this is possible only under the 

circumstance that in all matters OF PRECEPT AND PRACTICE and 
in respect OF ALL TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS OU r/ 

they abide by what THIS TREASURE OF MARVELS SAYS AND 
DOES_(pp. 281-82). 

Evidently. Khusrau wanted to date his TASNIF that after explaining the aims 
and objects of it as above, he makes a passage in the * F i r m a a n ‘ style follow 
it It is purported to be issued by Amir-uI-Hujjab (Lord Chamberlain). Ulugh 
(Beg), the great Barbek of the Sultan's Palace on the 7 th of the month of Shawwal. 
in the year of Hijira 716. December 23. 1316. 

Next to the tirmaan', or after recording the date and time of the TASNIF. is a 
LETTER addressed to Turmati Khaiun : 

j Li 02^ yvt ' y— V* 

(To AMIR-i-MUTRlBAN) 

Or. it may be taken to mean that Khusrau. having prefaced tt now begins with 
the book proper. That may be why he starts with a super-scription i ) to 

the effect that thi>y"lear with its melodic annotations from the MOST PERFECT 
Oh THE TIMES, the FULL MOON OF ISLAM, may find welcome entrance 
into the musical assembly where the VENUS OF THE SEVEN SKIES " holds 
sway - May her voice soar higher and higher." fp. 283) 

As if not content with the above introduction of his own self he chooses to pin¬ 
point the issue by having recourse to some of the honorifics most intimately 
personal to him and easily recognisable as such. For instance he calls out : 
ELEGANCE OF THE ASSEMBLIES COMRADE Ol THE 

MALIKS, COMPANION OF THE SULTANS. AMIR-osh-SHADl," and so 
on. Who else may these refer to but Khusrau ? 

A confirmatory note is all the same soon appended by him in the words contained 
in the following statement of high historical value: 

“In the glorified halo of SAHlBAN-i-QAUL (patrons of Qaul singing) and 
AHL-i-SAMA" (people devoted to SAM A - music), one who is always 
in accord with the spirit of LOVE, and friendship, namely SHU’AIB 
USULI. bows to the kindly creations of KAMAL uz-ZAMAN {most 
perfect of his times) and does BAAZ-KIIWANI 11 for the song-thrush 
(ANDALIB) of fragrant joy_’’ (p. 284) 


Dd7 
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This is of course a thin-veiled allusion to the FUT1 of Hindustan . In the same 
strain it is that he calls upon the 'ABDALIBAN-TDEHLI and *Ml I RIB- 
B A C H AG AN -i-N A U K HEZQAM AT to fly and flock around the AMlR-ul* 
TUYUR*” who alone can lead them to victory against the falcons of Khurasan 
and the hawks of Turkman. This has been on the occasion of the musical 
tourney held between the Indian and non-Indian (then usually called Kburasanis) 
exponents of that art and described by Khusrau with so much relish in this 

TASNIF. 4 , 

Skipping over all such information that may be gathered along going into 

Khusrau's colourful commentary of this tournament, (which ought to have been 
T i! F event of his eventful life one way or the other). some of the auto-biographical 
asides indulged in by him in this context may usefully be concentrated upon. 
Take for instance only such wherein he is most outspoken: 

I The OVERTONE of what he has always been saying about his musical 
prowess, here or elsewhere, must be clearly heard to theeflcct that he prided over 
HIS BEING A VOCALIST OF VERY HIGH ORDER. An instrumentalist 
or a percussionist had. so to say. always to play a second fiddle to him. He 

asserts this in almost so many words : , 

"the CHANG player who learns under me to mead his ‘softs and ‘flats . 
string by string, with my words and verses will get so well baked that whatso¬ 
ever the heat generated in a musical assembly his own bread will be safe 
and his hands will never deign to touch the crumbs of others’*, (p. 2H6) 

2. Not that he did not know what had to be known about any of the must instru¬ 
ments of his times. He hastens to assure his reader in that respect. His own 

words: r 

"I know all too well about the exactitude < ) or otherwise ( > 01 

any and every musical instrument”, (p, 28b) 

3. Not only this he could, if an occasion had arisen, make his fingers feel the 
tonal “pulsations of these two viz : the Rl’BAB and the BARBAT—with as 
much sensitivity as an attending physician”. (Ibid) 

4. And. once again about his calibre as a VOCALIST. He had a powerful, 

high-pitched, sonorous voice. He says: 

“MY VOICE which in high sweep over shoots (even the heavenly singer) 
Venus, in its melodic descent (alls from aloft to break itsclt in tunc-pa nicies 
like chtsellmgs from a smooth surface'*. (p. 287) 

This is saving a little to say ail. No one else could perhaps say it in this way ; 
at least, no one did. In AROHANA, Khusrau means to point out, the voice- 
mannerisms best appreciated those days have been to take full delight in TAR AS- 
VAR As (notes, more high-pitched) uttered 'with full-throated ease in middle 
and high octaves. In AVAROHANA, bur. all sorts of tonal embroidery was 
experimented upon. So. here lies the seed-nucleus ot the TANA-PALT A ART 
of the MUSALMAAN and HINDU USTADS of later days. “In Muslim 
architecture, or in Indian jewellery, we recall the exquisite traceries which we call 
‘arabesque' in the former and ‘filigree’ in the latter”. Both were 
beautifully exhibited in this ornamentation of the melodic outline. 
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5. And, lastly, about his self-confidence as a THEORIST. Khusrau deprecated 
rhe idea of absolute music. He considered an agreeable sound almost as subser- 
^ lent to word, and music as a hand-maid of poetry. But in this TASN1F, may 
have been due to maturer judgment, he up-grades the art of music to the status 
of an II.M'. And what really surprises is that he lays a very vehement claim 
to both the sides of it the as well as the : the ‘practical’ and the 
'notional’. His exposition of it is well worth very careful notice : 

"FROM MY SECRETS ”, he says. "ONE WHO KNOWS ALL ABOUT 
ALL MAY ALONE COME TO ME TO TALK ABOUT THE PARDAs 
AND WHAT IS CONCEALED WITHIN ”, (p. 288) 

THE LAST OF THE TRIO 

MOHAMMAD SHAH . ‘sur-named’ MURGHAK" by Khusrau which 
also has an implied sense of'Murghak-i-Dana’ (the wise little bird). 

As known to history , he has been the greatest living exponent of his art as a 
CHANGE Baram calls him an USTAD, Khusrau always remembers him 
with utmost respect. In this TASNIE. he also tells about Mohammad Shah 
being the highest in office as a musician. As a piece of further information he 
adds that Muhammad Shah held the post of AMIR-i-MUTRlBAN under 
Eiruz Khilji (1290-1295) and lived upto the heyday of the patricide Alauddin. 
On his (Mohammad Shah's) death he was succeeded by the performing songstress 
and the dunscusc Turmaii Khatunf 1 He left behind him. however, an illustrious 
band of disciples and descendants. Khusrau reports : 

"And so all the sons and successors of Amir KUNJISHK. Mohammad 
Shah MURGHAK. Mahmud CHtXTZA and a thousand other birds of 
sweet melodies who are all wings in the scented arbours of Delhi 
(p- 290) 

And so with reference to this super-talented TRIO. or. to be more precise, using 
the two great luminaries as a screen for projecting his own musical stature. 
Khusrau executes his plans to discuss at sonic length the MUSIC OF HIS DAY 
its THEORY as well as its TECHNIQUE and PROCEDURE Thus alone he 
thought he could say all he had to say about the FORMS and STYLES, the 
MELODIC MOULDS and the RHYTHMIC PATTERNS ; about the INS^ 
TRUMENTS OF TONE and TIME and their other specifications. Above all. 
he was happy he would have an opportunity to hood-wink the frowning clergy 
and talk really freely about the AESTHETic EXCELLENCES of MUSIC in 
their fullest impact. For this he lakes refuge, nay recourse, to his successfully 
experimented style of floral writing 41 in sustained metaphors and life-size 
allusions super-imposed with an aura of non-committal. Inspite of all this, 
however, his reporting of facts suffers from no inaccuracy which is saying 
nothing much seeing how scrupulously he has been, inspite of the same style 
kept up there too. able to safeguard the interests of historicity in his other prose- 
works and even in his long descriptive poems (the Mathnavis). 

And so with this, we proceed to try and do a closer study of the treatise under 
review. 
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THE THEORY 

The text reads : 

• C— 

. m£*y}) • •*;!#** 

Ji U J 

i.e. : “THE USUL’ARE BASED ON FOUR. 

1 HE "PARDAs "ON TWELVE and 
THE "STRINGS" ON SIX ; 

the REST are only ramifications and otT-shoots ol the above . (p. 2k 7 1 

T his summing up by Khusrau is remarkable. As will be seen henceforth, it 
virtually embodies all that was then held and observed as fundamental in respect 
of the science of sound and rhythm. Still more signilicant that one like him 
brings on record the VERY BASES OF IN DO-TURK MUSIC of his times 
in such a categorical manner. 

And now to take these BASES, one by one : 

THE CHAHAR USUL 

I'SUL. i.e, : Principles an abbrevation of USUL-i-IQA\ Principles ot Rhy¬ 
thm ; the term had settled down to connote somewhat more than TALA did 
in ihe Indian System. It included no! only vowel-lengths (MATRAs) but also 
their specific sequence just as AUZAN happened to be more specific than 
( HAND, on the same account. The reason behind this has been the motivation 
of history. 

t pto the moment the Arabs came into the closest contact (in the 7th century 
after Christ) with Iran's culture, they sung with their musical measures deter¬ 
mined by their own prosodical feet and the verse-metre. It is only in the later 
decades of the 7th century that they found it necessary to employ the Principles 
ofRhythm’ a natural outcome df cultural intermingling. MASl Dl. reporting 
even two centuries later, tells that the Arabs, playing their square-DL LE sang 
better to the ingrained prosoduic movements of their poetry'. But the great 
KITAB-ul-AGHANI has it that GHINA-al-MUTQAN the artistic music 
of the Arabs was by then (897-967) in no way quite dissimilar to their GHINA- 
al-MAUQl which was altogether rhythmic. The two ways were thus dosing in. 
The CHAHAR USUI/, referred to by Khusrau. must therefore have been in 
essence a synthesis of the two : the purely melodic with a semblance of time- 
measure based on verse-metre and the purely rhythmic having no sympathy 
for prosodical distortions. The USUL embracing both lived on the combined 
pulse-beats of PROSODY and RHYTHM. As such, the USUL are no! to be 
associated with any particular ZARB or TALA. Even USUL4-FAKHTA. 
so often and so fondly remembered by Khusrau has been only a 'root-rhythmic 
mode a "KAR A"-' 

The FOUR USUL of the Perso-Arab theorists may therefore be known to 
have been the four different measures of QUANT! 1 V along with Ql Al ii V 
of MUSICAL TIME. The unit of this measure was termed as ZAM AN. 
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is I he time taken to utter the syllable TAN' ( 'j> ). Accordingly, the 50 LR 
LISIJ L have been : 

j <y 

tTAN) . (TANA l . 

khusrau in his phrase: juj jlLJ ( Tana-Tan-nman). though talking about 
the an of TAR AN A. has the same in view. Similar to him has been his con¬ 
temporary , 41 who has interestingly enough explained the-1hen-in-practice 
Indian System in terms of the same CHAHAR U$UL W These have been 
enumerated and explained by him as under 

DRUTA 1/2 ZARB 

LAGHU I ZARB 

GURU 2 ZARBs 

PLUTU 3 ZARBs 

It will be noticed that the term ‘ZARB* has been allowed to speak for *MATR A' 
by the author, which, to say the least, indicates a common understanding of 
the Indian and the Indo-Turk systems. The Perso-Arab system too was in no 
way dis-similar on this particular point. Ii presented its parallels as : SABAB-i 
KHAFIF Tan), SABAB-i-THAQIL t Tana), WAT AO (Tanan), and FASILA 
Tanamot) the only most material dilTerence being that the former sets its 
time-value in terms of vowel-lengths alone while the latter did it in terms of 
HARAKAT (C-Tj- ) and SUKUN ( ) i.e. vowel-lengths as well as 

the conduct of the consonants. The numerical values being the same as I 2,1,2. 
& 3 of the Sastric system, the dis-similarity pointed above should necessarily 
be looked in more closely. 

The INDO-TURK music had Persian as its language of song. It differed from 
Sanskrit in having non-vowelised endings and the so-called silent consonants. 
In u every 'vowelisalion* (could be balanced by the quiescence of a 
consonant I ), occuring whether as a terminal as a " J " in the word 

“ yt— ” (safar) or as a mid-consonant, like " *■" in " *' (lakhlu). Thus 

lingual equation aside, the counting of the rhythmie pulse in its series of 'harakat ' 
and 'sukoon ' could not in every' respect correspond to the 'equalised' long and 
shorl of the Mo trie System. And since the rhythms' ( O U- Li I ) and 'heats' 
of the Perso-Arabian 'song’ had their “ASL" (base) in its prosody, 
Khusrau’s stress on the CHAHAR USUI, is to be appreciated in the same 
perspective. In particular the terms ‘THAQIL* and 'KHAFIF*. so frequently 
referred to by him in this TASNIK. arc to be taken, respectively, to mean only 
the t tSJ ) i.e. : 'heaviness‘ and ( I i.e. : ’lightness' of sound and syllable 

movements rather than any particular ‘ZARB’ or TALA. His statement to the 
effect : ‘those not concerned with this ‘science* (‘ILM) know not .... of the 
‘V1IZAN* on which to weigh down the USUL-i-THAQIL to KHAFIF, or 
about the *WAZN* which may render KHAFIF into THAQIL,’ besides suggest¬ 
ing the well postulated practice of transposition of rhythms, testifies to the 
inter-change which, on similar lines, occurred between the TURKO-IRAN1AN 
and INDIAN TALAS. To be more explicit as to how the rhythmie preferences 

'JSt 


(TANAN) and (TAN AN AN) 
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of two integrating people synthesised into a single aesthetic norm let us take, 
for instance, the case of the TALA. 1 JSUL-i-FAKHTA 
Fortunately for all concerned, its original version could he traced during the 
course of our present search? Its initiation seems to have been as DA'I RA-i- 
FAKHTAY1 of the TURKO-IRANlANs, and its FORM described as : 


*• ,. , . that which goes round a circle (DAIRA) ol ten (10) ZAMAN 
(rhythmic time-units) and is constituted of one SABAB-i-KHAI IE, 
one WATAD ; again one SABAB-i-KHAFlF and one WAT AD. i.e, : 
TAN TANAN TAN TANAN 

2 3 2 3 =10 Zaman 

"correspondmg to the metric WAZN ( jjj); 

FA’ILUN FA'ILUN 

2 3 2 3 =10 Arakan 

JU Li 

A yet another FORM of it could as well be found on record. It comprises 
ONE SABAB-i-KHAFlF and TWO FASILA. i.e. : 

TAN TANANAN TANANAN 

■> 4 4 =10 ZAMAN 


MUF 

•> 


Or 


TA'ILUN 



4 


FA'ILUN 

4 - 10 ARAKAN 

W 


These two PATTERNS 47 may be believed to have been brought over to India 
by the early Perso-Turks and allowed to compete and co-exist with others ol 
their kind from amongst the Indian TALAS recognised even by the Sastras as 
DESI ■ This may have caused the multiplicity of TH ERAS in its case. 4S 11 is also 
possible that since the ‘rhythmic principle' remained the same, it got the term 
USUL suffixed to its name in place of DA’IRA. Khusrau who has been the 
first to notice it. always calls it sof Yet another explanation, more far-reaching 
in its significance, may lie in its eomradery with the Trisra Juti JHAP I Jhuntp) 
TALA of indigenous stock . Its rhythmic-beats : 2, 3. 2, 3. strikingly correspond 
with the former's original SABAB-WATAD structure : 1 AN, TANAN. in two 
repeated multiples. 

in south, however, its above-noted Chatuxra Juti pattern : 2.4.4 or even 4.2.4. 
seems to have travelled down. There it made common cause with MATHYA 
TALA. 

Notwithstanding all this, the career of USUL-i-FAKHTA in this country has 
not been one of considered compromises alone. Its particular gait, its >1% 
which the orientalists of the late 19th century also described as 'zigzg' * 4 ' a marked 
it out from others. The age-old THEKA. traditionally associated with it and as 
believed to have come down to us through the class of musicians now known as 
'SHAHI GAWAYYEY’ proceeds as under : 

DIU NA NAN DH1D 4 PHI SA NAK 

TANANAN * TANANAN 

4 4 


7.4 A' 
2 


ic-1 
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The mark of asteric(*) denotes what is in GAYAKI called as {'dam' S. 
’VlRAMA), hut it does not altogether explain the out-of-t he-ordinary 'GATE 
(gain, i.e, : CHAL ( Jt»- > of it, as it involves something more. This can he 
appreciated only by "saving out the THF.KA" and marking out its ‘BEATS’ 
and BLANKS'. It will be found that the 'BEATS' occur on the first two 
"TANAs" and on the last syllable of “TANANAN". In between two "TANA- 
NANs" breath is taken and the 'BLANK' occurs. In ‘MATRIC order, the 
SAM’ will fall on the 1st,, the ’TALIs’ on the 3rd. and 10th. and the 'KHALI' 
on the 7th. Maira’ occupied by what may be described as a 'rhythmic gasp' 
( *j ). No wonder then that as a time-measure it had to be dubbed as'crooked' 
and 'zig-zag'. 

No other 'ZARB' or ‘DAIRA’ (Tala) has been specifically named in this 
TASNIF, Instead, a general reference to them has been made as "rhythmic 
ramifications "of the CHAHAR USUL. These do incorporate the various 
sets of 'time-measure' adapted or devised to meet the rhythmic requirements 
of the early Turks in India. Like USUL-i-FAKHTA, all the rest, namely : 
FARODAST. CHAHAR ZARB, TURKI, MUGHLAY1. DADRA, NAKTA. 
KAHERWA, QAWWALI and the like, may thus be known in person and the 
same element of 'marvel' or 'irregularity* recognised in almost alt. The best 
specimen or worst defaulter, whatever the case may be, has been DADRA 
itself. Originally called ’PASHTO* it has been distinguished as 'a syncopated 
tala', i.e. : ss 11 h its rhythm suspended or altered by pushing the accent to the 
part of the 'AVURD' ($. AVARTA) not usually accented" 

Rev. Popley concludes that "Most of these irregular times were introduced by 
the Muhammadans"! 1 Khusrau is struck by yet another attractive irregularity 
of such rhythms. He delightfully reports about ‘one rhythm Rowing into ano* 
lhcr*'~ and, like 'the wavy expanse where TWO, nay, even THREE oceans 
meet.' the DU-ZARBI USUL developing into S1HZARBI or one DA'IRA 
dissolving itself into another in the manner of the revolving skies.' This ex¬ 
plains much. Some apparent anomalies tike MUGH LAY! having its KHALI on 
TALI (SAM) ; the aesthetic slant in favour of medium-size rhythmic moulds 
to the extent that even Khnsrau lays better emphasis only on two (1 HAQIL 
and KHAFIF) instead of all the four USUL ; above all, the unique event of the 
DA’IRA stalwarts falling for the rhythmic beauties of the Indian villageside 1 
all this may now be examined in the back-drop of history and with the help of 
pioneer works such as the one under review. 

DVAZDA PA RIM 

In the interest of understanding Khusrau better. DVAZDA PARDA is not to be 
confused with Dvazda MAQAM. DutzdaWYVkR (strings! , Dvazda DAS ATI N 
(frets) or even w r ith the Dvi~dasa SVARAS (12 Sun) of the mediaeval musical 
terminology. The popular notion that MAQAM and PARDA are more or 
less the same, or that PARDA. as the lyricists and the Icxicos have been instru¬ 
mental in making current, may be taken to mean any particular musical note' or 
sci of 'notes i.e. : a ‘scale’ or any melody is therefore to be taken for w hat it 
should mean and not what it does, 

553 
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PARDA should connote what the Sanskrit term (SvarantaraI the Arabic term 
Ja (Bli'D) and the ‘TONE' of western music does. FARABI, the second 
Anstotlo rightly called, speaks of it as "TANIN" ( )- Khusrau alludes 

to the same in his phrase NAWA-i-TANTAN AT. . 

Evidently. the sound-aesiheliees based on the ‘tonal ratios ol TAN IN (Or. 
,onos) had by then acquired adequate recognition and thus IAN I AN AT 
alongside NAGHAMAT were popularly practised in creating melody, parti¬ 
cularly instrumentallly. The vocal art naturally shared it with the result that m 
addition to (nil tones' the tone-purthis too came within the grip ol the musical 
voice. In this process PARDA came to supplement TAN IN <pl. Tantanal) 
and the number came to be fixed at IWELVE. ... . 

How this all happened is beyond the scope of the present study. Only the implica¬ 
tions of the statement :"PARDAs ARE LIMITED TO TWELVE 
(a j .'o - ai /: ) by Khusrau, are to be analysed at desired length. 

The early Indo-Turks were better disciplined or at least better disposed towards 
regarding their melodic art as arithmetical rather than as aural, for them a 
well-tuned string was a better asset than a well trained ear. That is how 
the niceties of SUR-SURTI relationships initially failed to exercise then 
minds much. Instead, the string-pronounced PARDAS and NIM-PARDAs 
enthused them as a matter of cultural addiction. As such the Indian way ol the 
throat gliding through concord from one note' to ‘another and the instrument 
n ed or string accompanying or para-phrasing the same appealed, no doubt, 
to them as a parallel attraction, hut the CHORDS’ deftly chosen on Cl lANG-u- 
RUBAB touched the core of their hearts more. A matter ol linesse thai ot an 
UTTERLY NEW SCHEME OF CONSONANCES- it had its own aesthetic 

relevance : 

The old Arabs tuned their ‘UD as : 

BAMM MATH LATH MATHNA ZIR 

C _D__G— —--- a 

This yielded place to the Persian method, which AL-KINDI and ALE ARAB I 
have been perhaps first to record. It was; 

BAMM MATH LATH MATHNA ZIR 

A__ D___G.--c 

But it is now admittedly known that the illustrious ISHAQ MAI SILI id, S>0 
\ [> J has been responsible for an over-all re-casting of the entire Pcrso-Arabian 
System. According to his TUNING, (there is a considered opinion) the two 
strings-'-MATH LATH and BAMM the third and the fourth to be struck, 
gave the same note an octave lower than ZIR and MATHNA, the first and the 
second to he struck. The TUNING thus should have been : 


BAMM 

A_ 


MATHLATH 

__ n 


MATHNA 


a 


ZIR'* 

,d 


I here have been some special "makeshift” tunings . too. But Dr. Farmer, as 
historian of Arab Music, insists that the Accordatura (TASV1\ YA) : 
C D- G -c "was the normal method (of tuning) for 700 years from Ishaq-al- 
Mausili (d. 850) to Ibn-i-Ghaibi (d. 1435)." 
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In any case the “TUNING UY “FOURTHS*” was uniformly maintained. 
\nd what is of paramount interest to us lias been the CONSONANCE OF 
D A. i.e. : between Rl and Dha ( ^and w ) of ours being treated at par 
with that of C & G ( *rand T ). For herein as will be presently seen, lav the 
secret of the advent of "ati-KOMAL Ri and Dha” in the Indian system. The 
supercession of MADHYA M. the fourth, at the hands of PANCAM A, the 
fifth, b> the latter's becoming 'immovable' (ACALA) and the most pampered 
SI R. (being KHARAJ's new favourite) was too an event of the same order 
and the same sequence'' 1 

In this setting of CONSONANCES (S. Samavaditva). the whole corporeal 
self of the DVAZDA PARDAs with the two NIM- PARDAs (2 limnuis' and 
a ‘comma ‘J may be established and the musical intervals with their relevant 
frets determined and re-produced, as under : 



BAMM 

MATHLATH 

MATHNA 

zm* 

MUTLAQ 

A 

D 

G 

C 

(open string! 
SABBABA 

!T 

* 

q 

4 

(1st. linger fret) 

B 

E 

a 

d 

WUSTA 

hr 

*r 

n 

+ 

(2nd. linger fret) 

c 

F 

b 

e 

BINSIR 

*r 

>T 

fr 

4 

(3rd. finger fret) 
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(his incorporates the S APT AKA (the gamut of seven Sum) as well as the 
OCTAVEs, which the former yield point to point, i.e. r from C c (SA to 
uj), and so on. The DVAZDA (12) PARDAs 3 each on the 4 strings , vi/ ; 
A to B, B to C’ and C to D on the first and the remaining likewise on other strings 
may easily be identified now. Similarly the two NIM-PARDAs the one a — b 
and the other d e. corresponding with our "dha ni (komal) "and “ri go 
fkontai)“ may also he observed. The ‘COMMA' interval marked as "CV‘ is 
our ATI-KOMAL R1KHAB, presumably what Sarngadeva calls as BH1NNA- 
SADJA (?). and the extra 'sharp' “F" marked as "F *' is of course what we 
recognise asTIVR A MADH YAM. Farabi categorised alI these as'BAQIY YA’. 
Khusrau did the same. I a Iking in his own way, he too described them as MA- 
BAQA and as “off-shoots from the main roots”.'’ 1 

Thus it will be seen that the SCALE Khusrau had tried to established by referring 
to DVAZDA PARDA was that of supplementing certain new forms of ‘fiats' 
and ‘sharps' arrived at arithmetically. This meant more than “a somewhat 
different classification" based on the division of a SAPTAKA in unequal 
intervals of 22 Srutis." 
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SHASH ABRISHAM 

Th e BASS siring of a musical instrument being mostly silken in the middle 
aces, it came to be called ABRISHAM. Eventually, the term signified an> 
musical siring. Khusrau has used it accordingly in all his writings. In this 
TASN1F he qualities it numerically with SHASH (six), thereby meaning to 
imply RUBAB. 62 the instrument par excellence of the Pcrso-Arabs. 

RUBAB. had a global and a highly chequered history'. The Persians who are 
credited to have been its progenitors, developed it with two strings the one 
named by them as BAMM and the other as ZIR. In the early decades ol the 
Klh century, two other strings were added to it and the same came to he called 
MATHNA the second, and MATHLATH, the third. The former was placed 
next to ZIR. the first, and the latter found place prior to BAMM. the fourth. 

Ii seems the RUBAB carried along us own “TUNINGS. The Arabs who 
received it from the Persians adapted and modified it as under. 

C l>_-a 

W * T * 

"1 ater on a new TAS VITYA* 1 (aceordalura) of FOURTH s' was introduced as: 

A_D_G-c 

According to it the lowest and the last string. BAMM sounded at A', i.e. 
Dhaivata) of the MAN DR A STHANA. On the finger-board it was positioned 
at the extreme left. Its SAMVADI SUR. * (Rikhab) sounded adjacent to it. 
So did ZIR and MATHNA. placed first and second and sounding the conso¬ 
nants *G* and c ».c. : i (Pancham) and f Tar ki Kharaj). The distance from 
the BAMM to ZIR was thus the same as between DHAIVA1A (*T )ol Mandra 
Sthana and SAD) A ( j Kharaj) of the TARA-STHANA. i.e. : y This entailed 
-i SCALE OF NINE (9) SVARAS the same which Khusrau s envied contem¬ 
porary SAFIUDDJN ABDUL MOM1N (d, I294)* 4 inherited from ISHAQ-i- 

MAUSILI and passed on to him. ... u 

With the above TUNING and string-strength. Rl BAB entered India where it 

had to stand up to VINA. Khusrau. however, recognises it as the first and the 
foremost as max directly he ascertained from his ow n writings. But he takes note 
of only CHAHAR TARs*' (4 strings) instead of SHASH (six). The question 
arises : Wherefrom the other TWO. then ? 

A polemical replv to this would be that, traditionally it suited to say so even when 
the number of strings was actually six. But a histonco-tech meal explanation is 
also there to answer the question better. It is that a HUH STRING, called 
HADD had alreadv been added to the instrument by ZIR YAB (about 822 A.D.i 
in the west and by AL-K1NDI <d. 874) and AL-FARABI (c. 870-950) in the east. 
The ’sixth 1 may have been put on any time later 

At anv rate, the instrument, while in India and by the time Khusrau complete 
his RASA'II. (i.e. by about 1320), had put on two more sympathetic strings 
Khusrau himself provides a due to it, authenticating a much later statement 
that “sometimes the two upper strings were DOUBLED, bringing the total 
number to 4+2 -6”. His own words are contained m these memorable I 
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i»> DOUBLING on the instrumem. ZIR-i-MlHIN and ZIR-i-K IHJN, 
the two /IRS, acquire positions of dignity as the producers or songs do by 
tuning the two in one), IF. 27 6 

Rl llAB at the apex of its popularity in India is seen in MIYAN TANSPN'x 
hands, as an inseperahle adjunct of his art.' 1 It had six strings even then ; called 
as KHARAJ, GHOR. MANDRA. SI R. MIYAN and /1R. and tuned res- 
pectively to K ha raj, Madhyam, Pancham of the MANDRA and Kharai. 
Rikhab. Pancham of the MADHYA STHANAs. A little consideration will 
show that, retaining even a good deal of its original nomenclature, or supplanting 
DESHI equivalents, the accordant™ is almost the same with DOl’Bl II /IR 
Zirain one MEHIN and another KIHIN. i,c. : two K H A RAJ in M AN DR \ 
and MADHYA and two PANCHAMs. likewise both exercising "the Most 
Perfect Consonance "of the "FIFTH", 

And now a pertinent question remains to be answered : as to why Khusrau 
singled out this particular instrument to assign to ii such a symbolic status. 
The answer is simple because it had already acquired that status of Us own 
accord. Borrowed from the Persians, ii had passed on at ihe hands of the Arabs, 
through Spain, into Europeas head of the ‘REBEC family*. In the Nth Century 
Europe we find it being held as the LIRA DICTA ‘music for which was written 
in Tablature Notation*. “In it there were from four to thirteen pieces of strings, 
either in unison or the octave, hut the six-stringed variety was that eh icily used, 
and for this the TUNING was: 

C, c, J, u. i!\ g\ i.c, : ( ’ !t 
T IT ^ 7 

The same 'tuning hv fifths' is what 13th Century India of KhusraiTs days con¬ 
tinued w ith and w hich prevailed upto the lirst decades of the present century ,q 

\pari from the above, there are some more very vital statistics of the instru¬ 
ment which had to lie considered worth recording by Khusrau in this IASNII 
Thus : 

t sometimes he “ties the speeding steeds of the great master-innovators 
from IRAQand HIJAZ, like silk-threads, tothe MARlJFAK (pegs) 
of RUBAB ;’* it had two of these towards its top-back. 
u At a place he points out the ‘parchment* covering the 'belly' of 
Rf 1BAB : calls ii bv its technical name of’WARQ* and remarks : 

"it ts of the colour of sugar to have attracted sweet bees to its thin 
surface so thin, but so alive as spider’s web”. 
tit Meaning to project an image of it, he says : 

"like a young sweet-heart, you hold it in your lap .... " 

(tv Getting more graphic, he informs : 

"you handle a RUBAB or tickle the blood-veins of BARBAT as if 
you are feeling the pulse of a tender sick". 

(v) Mark his words : 

"the playing fingers run over the KASA (the sound-bowl) as if 
sensing a smooth surface or measuring it". 
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(vi) And ihis, too : 

"the art of RUBAB-playing has so scientifically developed these 
days that one can read its un-wnlten music just going through its 
WARAQ-t-SUPED (blank page)and ns JADWAI -i-Rl D (tablature 

of strings)". 

in Talking of the optimus in RUBAB-playing the cliche is : 

"Count us among those very few who can with utter ease and pertect 
grace manage the instrument DU -D AST A. nay even V EK-DASTA . 
(j. e , play it in double-hand strokes, which signifies height of per¬ 
fection. or use only one hand and play, which is again an adept s 
job). 7 ® 

Resides RL BAB. Khusruu has devised attitudes in this I ASNIF to acquaint 
hiv readers with almost all the leading instruments of the period. He has thus 
drawn some quite intimate thumb-nail sketches o! the A l A T. as these were 
termed those days. Among these are ; t HANG. [AM BUR. BARB AT. 
DUFF, NAY. SHAHNAYI SURNAY. MiSKAL, NAWALAK and DUHL-i- 
GHAZI as the major ones. There are a few others like BABOAK (?) and 
PAIR AN (?) which are nowhere else to be heard of. Their identification, 
however, remains to be determined. Among the instruments ot India. TAB1R T- 
i-HI Mil is there as the drum right royal a id ALA WAN has been chosen to 
represent the sophisticated types of VINA. KINGRA is there to speak for the 
folk varieties; and among percussion varieties DUHLAK is there to speak tor 
the womenfolk of the country-side as well as of the urban areas. All these 
deserved individual notice, which has been taken in this TASNIF. But. on our 
part, due to an acute paucity of space, a hurried survey is being substituted 
here for full-delineations; 

( HANG: A lair damsel with her Rowing locks falling waves after waves around 
her this is the image of {’HANG Khusrau also draws in the traditional way. 
He endorses that U was ZAT-al-AWTAR ; having many strings, the usual 
number being sixteen. Like a grey beard, its strings were all silver and steel. 
It had three corners and was broad based towards the side which held the strings. 

f AM BUR was a stringed instrument with frets quite different from I AN- 
POOR A which is of later mediaeval extraction. Like Rt BAB. it loo had tour 
mam strings, but two silken and two metallic. That is why Khusrau alludes to 
its Dl -KUD notes being precise and piercing like arrows."' 

BARBAT owes Us origin and growth to Persia hut its appearance on the 
Indian scene dates hack at least to the days ot the AJANTA ART, (2 B.t . 
onwards). Khusrau may often be heard referring to it also as R l D He describes 
it as SAR-BUZURG, (p. 288) too. Thus SHAH-RUD type may be supposed 
to have been in use alongside. The strings, main ones only four in number, were 
stretched over a hollow Khusrau metaphorises BARBAT as ’full buttocked 
and slender waisted.’ w hich well describes its hollowed deep sound-chest ensuring 
its desired resonance. A ZAKHMA was used to play it. It successfully rivalled 
RUBAB . Khusrau says as much. He also informs that like an AMIR t 11/ 
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there used to he an AMIR BARB ATI. too, in his days. (All the string-players 
worked under him). 

DUFF is the only instrument of rhythm to keep constant company with the 
respectables like 'CHANG and Rl BAB*. Its face like a rising sun, it was heated 
and tuned also by sun’s rays’, 72 It was held in the left and played by the right 
hand- On Khusrau’s authority it may be said that DUFF was only one among 
the MAZAMIR to have enjoyed the sanction of Shar’a. 1 An official called 
AMIR DUFFI, during ’SULTUNAT* period, headed other DUFF players on 
the pay-roll. 

NAY is the only regular representative of the wood-wind instruments, A 
NAYI (reed-pipe player) was treated with as much respect as any other instru¬ 
mentalist Remember Khusrau talking about the guest-artist ABUL FAR- 
Rl Kill NAYI of Khurasan with genuine awe and reverence : "And then the 
reed-player (NAYI) with the noble breath does not only breathe life into the 
lifeless he even makes the m-ammate speak”.' 4 This class too had its AMIR, 

ALA WAN the super-VINA of Khusrau’s days has to thank him for being tbe 
very first among all the Sanskrit and Persian celebrities to accord it due recogni¬ 
tion. Its Jean stem and prominently stretched stout strings take Rhusrau's 
fancy to the protruding veins of a feeble person or the sacred thread of a pious 
Hindu. It is to he believed that being a recently up-graded instrument of 
KALANVATA, 7 ALA WAN, like the folk song and the regional languages 
of the country, sums to have lost no time in fraternising with the new arrivals 
such as RI 'BAB and TAMBUR. h too is very’ soon found to have four strings 
tuned and termed as TARA, MANDRA, GHORA and TRISTHANA, 7 * 
which correspond so suggestively with ZIR and BAMM, MATHNA and 
MATH LATH both Semantically and technically, 

KINGRA or KINGRI has been a ’beggar's instrument, very popular in 
northern India, K1NNARI VINA of the Sanskrit ’granthas' may have been 
Us ancestor or a descendant. As Khusrau suggests it was the ‘AJAB RUD’ of 
the Hindus, probably also because it had only one ‘BAJ KA TAR’ which 
passed over the frets. The other two were merely drone strings. 

THE PRACTICE 

Khusrau was quite at home with the TECHNIQUE and playing procedure 
of most of these instruments. He makes an open chum to that effect and talks 
about the practised art with a relish winch is unmistakably that of a talented 
amateur.' 1 '' Such inklings have been keenly sorted out and hopefully worked at. 
The results have been revealing. Here just a few of those are being mentioned 
which are flesh and blood of Indian GAYAKI since then. Take for instance : 

(a) Ijjl— (Saaz ra Aahang Kardan). J '>U ■ — 

TI NE THE INSTRUMENTS ; 

(b) bJ „j (Parda Giraftan),-^; ^ 

STRIKE THE CHORD CORRECT AND KNOW IT AURALLY; 
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jj* 4 . (Ba RAAH Sudan) U** •- -# j <L 

t() Bl IN AND ON THE RHYTHMIC LINES ; 

dt (Be JAYEGAH) 

XO BE OUT OF Tl NE AND OFF THE RID 1 MM ; 


t t 


jji'iji (ADAKardan) K/'W 

TO PERFORM WITH FELL INC AND WITHER T I L AW 
MAKING THE SOUND RENDER SENSE AND FACIAI ('tv 
TURFS SPEAK OUT THE ENTIRE SENT (MINI 

Technical idioms of a general name such us these occur in IhcTASNjl m 
abundance. But Khusrau. as we know, has been in all earnestness a \ <K AU i 
ind a COMPOSER Moreover, he had candidly enough made it quite p am i u 
music without words and verse made downgrade sense. His exposition ot the 
melodic art was, therefore, mainly voice-based with rich trappings ol poeuy 
imparting it a dominant extra dimension. On this account every word ol 
in relation to MELODISATION. is to lx- watched. It does reflects not only ns 
personal preference for a particular type of melody or for melodies Indian and 
Turko-lndian, hut also tells about the song-technique m popular appeal and 
the tonal values best recognised in those days. Hear him. thus, taking about. 

i lie moistened exuberance of the musical sound . 

: the dewy freshness of a uwi * 

: the correct and appropriate pronounciation ol a nwlmh 
: Chaining a 'turn* as it to charm ; 

■ flighting a 'nou* in a way that 


o* 1 

j jf 

*- r *Sf 

JhI ^ t 

— 

4 

aJ, 
1*j J 

V ^ ''/f 


jO 'y* i' t/ 


id j 


J 1 


*7 T s-T ' 


LL 


(when he improvises on one ol ihe nourishes ol BAaNG* 
i-Hl'L HI L. he makes the (lying birds come down (torn 
their airy perchesF' 

\nd to crown all this, comes his remarkable explanation ot the word term 
SARI D, itself. According to him : “SARI D too is one ot the graces of L ArZ, 
as semantically the two approximate" Had it not been so he says: 

(RUD would noi have served as the torso ol the word SARI Dr 

It must have been m this setting that the two song-forms (he purports to 
contain the entire vocal music of his times in), namely: QAl l.ha-.-HlJA/l 
md GHAZAl ha-i-PARSI pervade the scene all through. TAR AN A was., 
mav he for the reason of its being devoid of WORDS (which mean someth,ng). 
allowed to remain away from the foreground, although ns new look owed so 
much to Khusrau sown ingenuity.'' 
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In a similar strain, (us melodic moulds fur QAUL and GHAZAL) Khusrau 
enumerates iKe musical modes popularly practised during his days. I he learned 
orientalists and even some of our own writers impart an impression that .ill 
such airs' as RAAST, R1HAVI and the rest, except HIJA/ and NAl'Rl /*'' 
remained exclusive to Iran even if they were taken to other lands such as India 
during ihe middle ages. Khusrau dispels this notion and is objectively to be 
read, particularly in this TASM IK to ascertain the position as n really obtained. 

Talking in the perspective of the ’tournament* reportedly held between the 
great masters of the two lands Hindustan and Khurasan and Comparing his 
In DO-Pi: RSI AN with the TURKO-PERSIAN melodies of the challengers, 
he is provoked to say : 

"What do they {the foreign traditionalists) know about . . the way 
Ml : KHALIF is played or sung so as to make it become RA VST, or how 
the PARDAs are performed upon to render ZIR-i-8UZL RG into Kil l RD 
then, in which way ZIR-i-KHURD is to be 4 toned up ' to sound Bl ZllRG 

"IAlso when do they know that) HU-SAI.1K and NAWA. being kindred 
tunes, call for their respective PARDAs to be so finely fixed so that the 
one remains distinct from the other ? Similarly (they know not that) RIHA- 
Wl and HUSAINl. which are close neighbours require something done to 
keep them individually apart, and NIHAWAND. which appropriates most 
of the AAHANG (SlJRs) of USRSHAQ. wants an extra colour of feeling 
to be added to it so that every word of its utterance sinks down the heart", M 

The "tonal eventualities' suggested above by Khusrau are in every case worth 
individual attention and thorough analysis (not possible here). Besides these, 
there are the eleven* 4 MAQAMAT named in this TASNIF. alongwith their 
SHO'BAs and their allied airs. These too are to be studied in depth, more so 
because the India-based practitioners of the art freely relied upon these along- 
with the Indian rasa- varieties. Then the admixtures of the two are also there 
calling for still better interest. But under the circumstances wc are constrained 
to postpone this study too for some other lime. All that can be done al present is 
to concentrate upon the comparatively very fresh creative experiments only 
Fortunately Khusrau has alluded lo two of them in this TASNIF. These are: 

I S A A Z K 1 R I, orSAAZG I R I. or even 
SAAZGARI; and 
2-SHAHAN A. 

T rad it ion assigns the creation of these to the inventive genius of Ameer Khusrau. 
Adequate evidence to uphold this notion js still on the debit side. But. as else¬ 
where stated .'Nome documented circumstances are there to make this attribu¬ 
tion plausible. About SAAZKIR1 in particular , as the fact of Us heing a child 
of India, if not necessarily his own, had already been made quite explicit by 
him m 01 RAN-us-S ATTAIN.' In the present TASNIF, its same characteristic 
feature has been further emphasized. Khusrau. inciting his fellow-art patriots 
to assemble under his banner and face the challenging foreigners, says: 
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" wc have la compose ourselves in a way that the known combinations 
of the MUKHALiF (Opposing adversary I is plastered up and chained 
down lo the metal-bound finger-board of its own TAM HI R . 


This is followed by the significant lines : 











(STR1KE. therefore, on the already tuned strings that your SAAZGARl 
renders the enemy deprived ol his own SA A/, 1. 

Looking a little closer at the original of the lines quoted above, it may be 
marked that Khusrau. as has been his steel-bound style throughout this 
TASN1F. makes 'gari'. the last syllabic, play upon the word kunt w hich follows ; 
and kmi of Persian is very much the same as kri of Sanskrit.'* Thus even if the 
name of the melodic composition is read as SAA/GARl, instead ol SAA/KiRI 
or SAAZtilRI. the probability of its being one from the respectable I old ol the 
K.RIYANGA RAGAs such as RAMA-Kri NAMA-Kn etc., in particular 
DFVA-Kn DEVAGIRL Khusrau's all-time favourite, stands out as potent. 


It w,l! be found that SAAZGIR1 or SAAZKLR1 or SAAZGARl (whichever 
may be held as correct reading) has been a beautifully m i s hr i t melody 
with the sweetest combination of an unti-komaf rikhab and a tivra madhyam. 
Among Ks sharp and flat-note constituents, there was tfftaivat both kamata 
and shuddha and among the varaiants madhyam also us non-fimr. Musicologists 
of note base it on PURYA and PURBf And Khusrau had already confided 
that SAAZtilRI combined in itself all that has been best in the Persian airs 
IRAQ and SIPAHAN.'* 1 Add to it now the circumstance that PURBI had 
also around it the halo of being heard as the ‘Divine Voice by the Suitan-ul- 

\uhvu.' 1 Khusrau's highest source of inspiration land also that PI RBI songtnal 

name has been RAMA-Kri The secret of the name is thus solved. Kri gave 
place to 6 1RI las also in DEVAGIRl) and SAAZ. in the sense of ‘concord . 
prefixed to it the connotation of its eclectic structure. 

SHAHANA. too. has believably been Khusrau s find. Taking him on his 
words, this presumption seems safely based ; he says : 

*J'-- - - a'j .jN- 

< We added or allotted to IT a TUNE for being played on the occasion of the 
royal ceremonies)^ 


I he phrase occurs in the context of -L «. (the five-time ‘band-play ). a mark ot 

ii i.e. sovereignty. SHAM ANA should have been thus a recognised add men 
to the scheduled 'TUNE' for umi/wl-playing. The regal notes of ADANA 
and KANHDA (later on dubbed as DURBAR1) and the mystifying ones of the 
exhuberant MEGHA. which go in its making, denote its Indian base. But. 
analytically, there is something more in it. That ‘something more is its infra¬ 
structure the original NAUBAT-mm* as played by the military band of the 
Indo-Turks. Its outline may be identified in KAF1 THAI H (as the moderns 
have called it land by Wend mg it with the Aahango ofHUSSAINl olthe Persi 
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And lastly, to quote Khusraifs own words, m this TASNII , a few words 
a*- regards ihe practised art of MUSIC; its ETHOS and its AESTHETICS: 

He begins by saying that NAWAZISH-i-CHANG and ARAlSH-i-MAJLIS 
went together. Furtheron he develops on the theme to say that the music of the 
INOO-Tl RKS was predominantly INSTRl MEN I AL. Hut the concert-music 
Hi India on thecontrury has always been purely MELODIC and mainly VOCAL 
its Mrst impulse has ever been PADA and GIT! : word and song, Khusrau. 
out of his own choice, fell for the latter. He delighted in 8AANG ZADAN 
and BA-AAWAAZ-j-BULAND KHWANDAN in pitching top-notes and 
singing verses in high tones '. He informs that although the best discipline for a 
musical voice was to learn precision from the most correct intonation of a 
string’, it was in the same measure essential to spell out every tonal unit’ as a 
word-syllable flawlessly pronounced? 4 This explains ihe motivation behind 
the urge lor impeccable 'vocalist ion of melody and consequently the sudden 
increase in the number of soft (KOMAL) and very soft (ATI-KOMAL) notes. 
during the period.'' This also amplifies on how Khusrau derived pleasure in 
talking with equal emphasis about such extremes as the VOICE at its H ARDEST 
and us SOFTEST. For instance, talking about a Khurasani GOVINDA. 
DAOOD-i-JABALI, his words are : 

(his CROONING (Tarannumi makes the mountains cry om). 4r> 

And about another GOYINDA, SHA’BAAN QUMRL 7 he again idealises 
identically and says that '‘he is a BULBUL who when he evokes BAANG-i- 
BULBUL makes the flying birds come down from the air". It is evident that 
singing in upper teirachords, which later on came to be termed as UTTARANG A 
K IGA YAK! had acquired a status of its own by then and that Khusrau. backed 
by Barani, the historian, has recorded in it an event of revolutionary impact. 
And so. to harald this revolution, the EIGHTH SI R seems to have been born 
to the Indian SAPTAK as its own natural child. 

The changes this singular event brought about in the scheme of CONSO¬ 
NANCES and therefore in the matter of melodic preferences forms a subject 
apart, But the technique of song and rhythm which developed in direct relation 
to it. and was also sponsored by Khusrau and his worthy band ofANDALIBAN- 
i-DEHLI. deserves a mention here. 

As already staled. QAUL and GHA/AL. the two SONG FORMS the one 
primarily in Arahic and the other altogether Persian traditionally re¬ 
presented the Indo-Turk music of the times. But in popular practice. Persian 
having become the language of songs, both QAUl and GHAZAL came to 
be composed alike and eventually to merge into one art-form known as 
OAWWALL GITA had already added the much desired Hindavi tinge to it 
and the QAWWALs. most of whom belonged to the OH AO! 11 class,** gave it 
the background of SASTRIC respectahility. And thus the parallel lines set up 
by the two systems the one based on PARDAs. the other on SURs tended 
to taper, Khusrau vouchsafes to that efleet. Alungwuh the BAYIKARs and 
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ibc KALANWA'Is. the QAWWALs too, according to him. upheld the cause 
ot the Indian art.'* 4 Professionally at home with the voice-culture ol the 
DVAZDA PAR DA. traditionally they happened to be equally free with the 
uprightness of the SEVEN SURs. Thus “their Persian compositions, even, 
bewildered the melody-makers of ARAB and AJAM "V I heir rhythmic 
hand-clap created complexes among others 1 " 1 ." They “indicated the /ARBs 
and the KHALIs by hand-gestures 101 ” and did BAA/-KHWANI. i.e counter¬ 
point singing, with a style that "a single improvised BAANG <7Vm) from their 
intricate music-making (SARUD-i-PEECHAN) beguiled the master-instru¬ 
mentalists of Khurasan, and even Hindustan, in falling sometimes out o! tune 
and often out of rhythm l0 * 

Khusrau led this illustrious band. He composed for it GITA and GHAZAL. 
TAR AN A and QAI BAN A and set them to music. It was on his and their 
account that SAM A music attained a status of its ow n and amateurism flour¬ 
ished. Hear him saying it himself: 

"May GOD bless this tribe of music-makers who make even the day of 
retribution stand by when they perlorm. (he Stale bemlicence I MAR- 
HA MATj has put everything, like their RUBAB, in their lap so that their 
voice is not constrained to call upon the instruments of government for 
money and they arc made content with their own instruments of song and 
rhythm...” 

“But do not re cards us as one of them, in any way No doubt we too spoon 
our hands to the RASA iM of RUBAB. but it is not to ensure pelf for 
ihe self but to provide food Tor soul to people of good taste, 

jljL-! JLi-L aT Jo ^ 

“m our hands the HOLLOW GOl RD may not he deemed to be empty 
but lull to the brim with the drops of delight, which cure the ailing souls 


A 



Plate O 

'The kirkieh'. Khu»raa often refers to it as 'Ajab-Rud* 



Plate P 

The Bdlliiki Vina the drone instrument of Khusrau’s days 


('These illustration and the series which follow arc from the copy or a manuscript tn the 
India Office Library of Mughanmyath-uLMuniya calligrapher! in Gujarat in 1374-75 A.I) 
m the possession of the Centre of Advance Studies. Muslim University, Aligarh, and 
published here by kind permission of Shri Shahab Sarmadee'), 



















Plate Q 

The Siring Indian Horn. 



Plate R 

The Tiitin or the Indian trumpet. 


I 'These illusiration and the scries which follow are from the copy of a manuscript in the 
Bmish Museum of Mughanniyath-ul-Mumya caJkgraphed in Gujarat rn 1374-75 \ t). m 
the possession of the Centre of Advance Studies, Muslim University. Aligarh, and pub¬ 
lished here by kind permission of Shri Sfuhab Sarmadec* ). 
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Plate S 

The Tala-The Castanets often mentioned in Khusrau's Ma'snavis. 



Plate T 


The Pakhawaj as it looked in Khusrau's days. 


( These illustration and the series which follow are from the copy of a manuscript m the 
British Museum of Mughanniyath-ul-Muniya calligraphed in Gujarat in 1374-^5 A.D. m 
the possession of the Centre of Advance Studies, Muslim University, Aligarh, and pub¬ 
lished here by kind permission of Shn Shahab Sarmadee' >. 
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FOOTNOTES 


—' *-* ui 1 ^— fc 

** -HAST IN HAMA HARK NISBAT-iAIUSIQD 'this entire HARF u devoted to a 
discussion about MUSIC Ris U p 275, 

; Khusrau speaks of this work as kX collection of 7VSW 4 i #-/4 V.\Y/ or the art of proper 
address and literary eloquence 1 . He holds TfSMF ”iis hm-i-kf TAB ' by was of a BOOK 
ip 5UMSALA I). 

2 The events of recent history related therein and the prose-sty le of ft help to determine the actual 
period of its composition The letter written to Tnjuddin Zahid and another to Najmuddm 
Hasan 5tj?i from Avadh m bK" V It are, for instance, are there la provide I he clue 

? U%?jUij^j!^ub'jiJ jit p. 242, RIS II 

4 Cf >J' -iUA Jt-* JW Lfi^ <H # (Risala IL p, 267), 

5 Page 275 Ctscq Cf 

b Page 291 el veq. IHH 

7 Cf l " jV Jfj** iRiv 1L p. 242). 

s Respectively on p ct seq 110*117 and elsewhere, and pp [KM to 208 of the Risala I The 

art and science of music have been discussed m RisaU It. pp. 275-291. So is astronomy on 
pp 70*104 of the vime Risala 

9 Cf pjjJ J tjj i 4 iul j jjt I Ris. I. p> 94). 

10 JFfr|.p.<ft 




n cr 

iRis 1. pp MM* 11 


ji* s * 1 — 1 j ef" ■ J J ^ 

W wjU- V jj'j ^jc j iyju 

* * ” *l| I|W * JV' fjj' 

+ 

12 This KHY \ l as a figure of speech is of course not to be confused with the vocal style of melody 
making which superceded DHL RF^ADtDhruvapadalof medieval music , 

15 Ris 1. pp, 79-9U al^o UI-32. 

14 Ri^ I. p. 52. as Khusrau explains 

1 5 Of Ris If pp 2KI 2Kband at similar other places 

16 ftisUp 290 ; Cf \jyi jL^i ^ sL-jjC 

17 /6iJ The oft-quoted lines are * . , ^ 

18 ftiiafo. J. p 21 ^ jf *» ** tf a- 

19 Has been actually spelt And pronounced it as iL in Ilk* MS (till NYAT*ul-Ml NYA. 

j photon at of which is No I M(> of ihe Hi slurs Seminar Library. AML', Aligarh 

2« CiHLNYAT-ul ML NYA. introduced hy Mis kHI RSHEJD NURL L HASAN m her 
Paper read before the History C ongress, 14611 see a I ft 8? ; the passage in original read 1 - 

. ^ -=T AiU &'*- 

4 v 

- J ! --/ *_> '} * w' * 1 > 

js-y a. * 

ju^y / j) - ^ 

■ + i « »* 'ij 

21 for more details or ihe two, see "The Musical Genius of Ameer KJmsrau" and “Khusrau 
S^rud-u-Gha^r’ by Shahab Sarmadec 
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22 The two have beers ihe historically known mmsircts of the court of Khusruu Perwciz 159tl*b2K 
A [).). The melodic novelties introduced by BARB1 D have come down to us as ktil V- 
RA it TV/ Khuirau with the invariable pun of his. vays lifjbr*- -^'y >=— ; 

23 The original reads k>^ o** w —j sS" 

24 ( f ii-. Iji aj; —-M J^ ~>L* JL Li ^*1 ^ 

25 The l ifc And Works of Ameer Khusrau. Calcutta. p 21S. 

2b <*: a melodic *ub-di vision of M \Q.\ Ml - -l* m Per so-Arabian Music somtwha i 

like the RAGANGA of the Indian system 

27 The irend of instrumental music occupying ± prior place as compared to vocal was destined io 
make history in India where word and therefore the human voice has been held ever in the 
highest esteem NADA (vmndi as BRAHMA Ibis concept has always remained ingrained 
m Indian sensibility . And NADA is better represented in SHABD just as SHARP goes along 
with VAC and VAC with human voice 

2« The concept of "SAMAVA-SIDDHAMTA" is perhaps nowhere heard of m ihe Sanskrit 

jfc granthas prior to SANG1TA RATNAK AKA written about the time Khusnu was born 
k 1247). An ex priori in Nareda-SIKSA 1t V Hi to this effect should not have anything to 
do with it as this concept was a RAG A adherent and RAG A is a child of much later musical 
urges |of BRHADDFSI days *hh cent 4 Believably Khusrau and his senior contemporary 
SARANGADEVA (author of RATNAKARA) both echoed (he popular belief ihat every 
RAG A has an appropriate tune and season of its own. But Iran too observed a similar lime- 
schedule, which has been co-existent w ith India's This as well is to be kepi in view 

30 Apart from ihc usual play on ihe word Jj** which also means ‘rhythmic principles’, the 
motive of the writer is to record his considerations for the principle 'art better based on 
know ledge This should help to decide about KhusntuN res peel for ihe fhtxmtical sideol music, 

31 1 his may he read in connection with Ihe controversy about with and without r 1 / in 

which Hu/ral Ni/amuddin \uhya had to perform a central role 1 See Hiram and also Itumir 

32 Formally, had to have no taccompaniment in any instrument including 

even f)l FFi when performed khusrau refers io the same 

33 the feeling of having attained RAM AT (highest perfection) seems to have become natural 
wiih Khusrau His collections on works such as Ghurral-ul-Kamal, Nihayat-ul-Kamal speak 
more about *1. 

14 Stands for Tumi all (Nusratl Khaum 

35 The title also bestowed upon Amir $ham^ud-Dm by Mohd Tughlaq. after Khusrau w.s> no 
more. 

3b \ Pseud on >Tn invented by Khusrau to bring stnghl into focus his illustrious young disciples 
thoroughly trained in principles and the practical art of melody and rhythm 

r BAAAKHWANL is a term like PESH-KHWANt, of today. Ii is of course exclusive to QAl I 
GAVAK1 wherein the SAK Uhe leader! leads apd the BAZU hocal accompanists) sing along, 
repealing or embellishing ihe phrases in the process The 1LfGAL G A Y \ KI now coming up m 
favour is m ihe same line. 

3* JnijvJx# Among these be names Mohammad Shah. Mahmud "choose’ Mir Kun* 
Tiskh" and ‘a ihousand others' Read with contemporary annals, these outstanding personalities, 
whose names do noi appear to he altogether imaginary may be hdieved to have been amongst 
the earliest leaders of Delhi, Agra GHARANASp or to be more precise DFITII-G3V AL1YAR- 
AGRA GH ARAN AS 

39 Lit 'Head of the Hying birth’ may he considered with the tide of II M believed u> have been 
bestowed upon him 

*** CF. ihe lines j 9 *jLJ* JA^ U j* 

40 Cf. : " 

Kis. m. p 2?* ^ j> »Aj ~-y Sj. r -ui >ju ^ Jr* 1 > ?■*; 

41 c c (tochronicie AlauddinNimpeUirtiiM'onquiLM'‘)tnhiM)therpr<»M’-worl n.tiiicK KHA/A'tn- 
ul-KUTOH. better known TARIKH-i-ALA Yl 

42 Singular of FURU' t fjy i Ri*. ]l,p. 287. 
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The anonymous author of GHUNYAT-u-Ml NTA No J80„ AMI History Seminar 
Library. 1 13a t he author is believed to have been a young writer when Rhusrau lived. 

That iv how (he term ‘USUL’ got fixed in its connotation and why music borrowed so freely 
from prosody in the Pervo-Arabic case 
See infra. 

*4L -J 3 ij O— of ^'-Jr SU AMI . A*ati Library MS No. 8S>1. 552 16. '*. 


pp 519-545 

Kir further particulars of the two. please also see l ''HIST-u-IM R!SALA*t*MMf", \M1 
MS. No. 891,552/16 at p. 544 et *q 

According to the Indian categorization one will fall under 1 RIS RA J A f! fi.c : 2. 3,2,31 and the 
other under < H ATl SKA having three mgas . vi/ 2, 4. 4 Kith, however, retaining their 
mark of individuality of relying on non-vowetised consonants also, and thereby having a 
rhythmic run of their own, 

Ils reverse has been designated as CHI PAR too 

L $1 ! -r*T AKHTA may be called his favourite for good reasons In his historical long poem, 
QtR'AN-us-SA'DAIN, he says: . , , ,, . *..... , t 

Also tee RIS II. p 278. * jjf J 3 J 1 ** j** - ^ J% 

MUSIC OF INDIA, p. 76 by Herbert A Popley 


DADRA, believed to have been a corruption of DAR-Aa DAR-Au. Cf dar- \a, daf* \a. 
dar tan Jur-Au. often attributed to Khusrau. suited the SAM A' tempo bcsl and thus gave rise 
to a particular class of song of the same name 
Music of India, p 77 

Cf RISAL All, pp. 276-7*J-85 ; the lext reads 


• ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ *3j j** £v* *J!i 

J •jPyj 3 ; 4 J* Jy* ’J '£ 11 

* / —f 2 h 3 f li j>- -a^; a &■— ijufr j i j — - 

Alluded to by Khusrau J- —The ways of the Indian village lords. Jt will K 

found that t AY A, as preferred and practised by the loka artists in India, has hardly any dement 
oJ tlruiu or pfuiii technically employed. As in 'folk poetry’, so m music Only two types of 
M \ f R As. \ i/. LACiHl and (it Kt . sufficed for singing and dancing, too AI beiuni. reporting 
about two centuries and three quarters earlier (C 1030 A D i had also found only DIRGH \ 
I for Guru land LAG HU more operative Khusntu lakes notice of the same trend His KHAFTF 
and THAQIL too may be reduced into flee mat t it LACiHl and two mame (it >R l as the 
prevalence of most popular tains based on ihe same rhythmic measures of the Indo-Turk- 
exemplifies 

T he text iends - O Ja** ^ %. thereby imply mg to draw attention to ihe melodic 

contents (y) of the notes' and (he musical potentialities (k)of the ‘tones. tfp 279, RIS II i 
See mfra 


* 7 J J Hr Mun M Or 23M, IT I65-6R, read with the discussion 

found m 'Historical Facts of the Arabian Mu «ca| Theory", p. 241 et by Dr H (i Farmer 
■’S Miss i Kathleen) Sehlesingcr * Pamphlet entitled "Is European Musical Theory Indebted to the 
Arabs ( I Ml SIC XL STANDARD vnu. pp 45-46, 63 40and also I U 
54 Prior So thi“ MADHYAM has ruled as the 'elderly' and the 'imperishable' It yielded tfu 
natural consonance sought by the throat and echoed by the flute VVith the coming in of iht 
brightei-ioncd string into play ihe consonance of the *1irst’ with the ’fifth’ i.e. of ihe Miami 
with ihe Ptifuatna came m lietter favour The Indo-Turks held its MULAY I MAT as K Will 
, and that made alt the difference ■ the pamlldism in mediaeval music, brought about by the two 
HHWAS (the Khoraf^madhynmaund the Kharaf Pmcama }. thus took shape. 

The western signs and note names have been preferred for the sake of convenience and their 
Indian counterparts wiJt hence reward he qumedi lo faalttate comparison 

61 Cf. : RIS, It, p 287 

62 R l H A H like VISA of our> has been more generic and basic than even T A MBl R of I he Abbasid 
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fame [ (JO. which became IJ IE with Lhe Europeans, "was |usl another name of Rl H \ H 
• ^ may be understood as nearest equivalent of the sasine term **tt art although 
the aspect of equal tempatamcnl inherent in U isnol fully covered by the Killer 
Khusrau remembers him in this I ASMF p 280. with respect. He was alive upto 1294 when 
khuvrau wa> in his early forties 
Cf Qifaw*u»-Sa'Alain. p 1^ ^ 

} \ijw t j^. } i tiji J —iijf J** 

"the silk •manufacturer's son with four threads t st rings im band is processing twelve I'ardas 

Of Rev Poplcy. The Music of India, p 112. v 

Remember his illustrious family bcnift known either as Srni fharona or as RARABIY % 

GH ARANA- 

Ref I Jictionan of Music and Musicians, p. 352. A At Black. London. l ,J --» 
e g m the Vivhnupur School of Bengal . also see on ihe point The Story ol Indian Music . bv 

O Gosvami, at pages 298*99. 

RIS. IE. pp.279-8(1.HI ; 286-87.88 :2*9*90 

R IS 11. 288 . the test reads > i »! i •£# -* 

R IS ALA II. p 275. 

^3 j *r.i J *-1 j a ,3 May the Al-mightv exalt his Dl I I ■ heals by their being 
in accordance wiih Shar’a a ^ , m. u . sire 

o jji ^..a »j ■&! *W h *v r-X' *vsr • A K1 *■ p- ‘* 5 - 

ihis's how tshusrau roust base heard and known it uliercd The form KAl U ANT 
designating the Musk Master of the Moghuls m India has been certainly more correct it had. 
however, much earlier initiation us may now be said on the authority of Khusrau Ris. Il.p.~> • 
lb Perhaps SI Ml ANKARA of Saugita Damodara 1.15 th Cent.) has been the first to name am 
describe this type of Vina as ALAVANI printed edn pp 51-52. 

Khusrau has been most insistent in making it clear thai he was an amateur and that the amateur 
jri hwid ms nun approach ami attitude 
\t pages : 282. 2m and 284. respectively of Ri\ata 11 

At papev : 27*, 275- 291, 27*. 277 and p 285. respectively ol the same Ariofa. 
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R IS ALA I p ^4 thenexi reads 


W- .L* if iu! Vikiji ^ 


Hi TAR AN A in Iran was a lilting. p//> type of song composed of merry word* Lor Imiher 
particulars, the IJABI SNAMA of Khusrau's predesassor in Iran, AMIR VASHVKjIR may 
be seen Khusrauand his fellow-composers hkeSAMI T. HASAN BED! and others popularised 
songdbm in which instead of words ALAPA-syllables and other such sonorous sound- 
corn pound* were used on the lines of TEN A PATA division of PRABANDH A ringing ■ 

M was given the name ol T ARANA 

IP HJJA/ as MIJJEJA and NAURU/ as NOftfK HIKA had already acclimatised them^ves 
4 i standard Indian RAG AS during the period NAURUZ was still pronounced as NOROCK 

XI At p. 287-88 of Risala IL 

*4 Instead of the well-known DVAZDA (iwdve) MAQAMAT, ix with the incidental omission of 
2ANGU A The eleven are HUAZ, RIHAWL HUSSAIN!, I SHSHAQ, RAAST. M 
SAL1K, NAWA, ZIR i BUZl RG. Z1K t-KHURD, IRAQ, S1PAHAN 
The 5HOBA* arc KHL RASAS. NUT A WAND, Mi KHALIF. Ml HAYYiR* 7 VVl l 
BAKHAR/ FA ROHAN A, N AW A-t-CH A K AW A K , BAANG4-BULBUL SHAAD-Rl 
Vk AN MARWARID, RAH ’ADI RAAH-i-RAl H. RAAHAT-i-RI H SAW A/AN and 
some minor ones generally referred to (p 279) as AWAZ Ahn 


8 (> 

8? 

88 


89 


•M) 


See infra i 

Seen l3T(Nawal Kishofecd.) 

Ai p 2 S9 of Rfc. H . the other readings ot j/jU do as well hold good The render may like 
keep m mind thai SAAZ also means ‘Weapon' as a noun As .1 verb, it carries the sense *>( 
assembling trink*' or arranging them on batik-field 

KRl-<ihatu fiogas. as ihev are called, have been many In mediaeval daw Ihe tradition was 
rife that the fimt and foremost RAG A has been RAMA-Kn. owing its birth (0 RAM \ 

Cf 1 he two consecutive lints in QIRAN uv-SAaDAIN 
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4 -W L_- ** ‘t# jl 

JW‘ £\f- *, gJjS' 


*-C. jU<y- 4^ «; ^^fjU 

wV J j V/j 


91 Mir-i-KhunJ rcporis about it in SlYAR*uUAL U> V quoting the great Sami\ own ^orjs 

jJy * "J 1 *£--** 

92 MA RIF-LN-NAGHMAT thukur Nawab \1i* p. 273. 
k > i At P 2 7 9 of Risaltf 11. referred ta in ibis paper as 1 AS NIF 

94 Cf ^ ^ ^ k -V*' RivtLi If. p, 28h 

95 So far the SASTRA recognised only 7 SI DOHA and 2 SADHARANA SVARAS .S«h 
The history of KOMAI. and IIVRA Swras dates hack to the age Khusrau belonged to 

% Risaiiv II, p 

9i tarn 

9b I tn-i-Akbarr Pers, test,, p, 142 of ihe 3rd VoJ . also is There A Sikh C ulture Illustrated 
Weekly, CXt Jt. 1971 pp 25-27, h> Sam Singh Sckhon 
99 R,ii II pp 289-90 Set tiso Ghunwhul->\im\‘<i> VMM No ISO. f 87(bHo 8% I 


lti'» His II pp 279*80 ; Ihe tc\1 reads 

Ull Rs* II, p 284 ; the text reads 
102 Ris II. p 279 ; the text reads 


-V J L- Up 4 / tj jl Ij , * *1 

jljU ^ d* 

^ jiJ —flj <*A j11j 

(Ottf 

w ^i-> j-ji*-**-* 

4jJ-l V JJjS'jLl-l , wW' t C—t; ; J 

* ■*- 


« 


J 


Nate it is to be remembered ihal keeping of rhythm h> hand-gestures dales back to Ri-vcdic 
times Panini < 3. 2, 55 j too informs about a class of musicians who excelled in this ari He 
notices this class as ] ADACiHA 

jL h if j* if Vi, jjij—■ jlji^ Af* -a 

103 Ris |l, P 2Sli : the lexi redds -yr *L U- 

104 Ris IL p. 281 (■/ ; also at pp 28fvX ? 

105 Ris. IL p. 286. 
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Ameer Khusrau and Hindustani music 

ABDUL HALIM JAFERKHAN 


1 t'a/raI Ameer Khusrau has been credited with a number of inventions 
H and innovations in the field of music-vocal as well as instrumental. Khayah 
I’arana. Qawwali (Qaul, Qalbana. etc.) Doha. Rang. Naqsh-ol-Gul and 
innumerable ruga* and tats are said lo be hts creations, Some o\ the most 
prevalent ragas are : Raga Yantan Kalyan. Ruga Sarparda. Ruga Hejaz or 
Bavint Mukhari. Ruga Saazgari. Ruga Shahana. Raga Jangla or Rangola. 
Ra ga Farzhana. Raga Kaafi and Raga Zeelaf. The talas which are most prevalent 
are: Sul Fakhta, Chapak Taal. Farodast. Jhoomra, Teen T aal, Pashto. Dhumah. 

Zubahr and Zubaher "Gat . , 

Here we would confine ourselves only to a brief description of the musical 
instruments which are said to be the creations of hts versatile genius. The three 
most important instruments which are usually attributed to Ameer K.husrau are, 
Siiar t Tahiti and Dhalak* 

Siuir . The Snar. like all other string instruments, has originated Irom the bow. 
hi primitive times the string of the bow was put to a variety ol uses. At tune'., 
it was struck in a peculiar manner to signal danger, at others, after the addition 
of a few more strings, it was used for sending various other signals over long 
distances. Descriptions and sketches of musical instruments very closely 
resembling the bow are to be found in many of our ancient treatises on music. 

Soar the well known instrument of India, has also proved to be a very popular 
one. It is a very romantic, delicate and timbred instrument, which is. perhaps, 
the main reason why it has become the favourite of millions throughout the 

country. - 

Siuir has a striking resemblance to the Arabic instrument ‘ood and is based 
on the principles of an Indian instrument the 'Been’. Sts relation cun also be 
(raced to another ancient Indian instrument known as ihe Tritantric Vecna 
(the Vecna with three strings!. The Iranian instrument 'Sitliara’ also resembles 
it in some respects. 

It is indeed a pity that the history of this famous instrument is very vague. 
The word Sitar appears to be a garbled form of the word 'Sehtar w hich indi¬ 
cates that in the beginning it consisted of three strings. As it is said to have 
originated the Khatuftih ot Hazrat Nizamuddin Auiiyu. in all probabililv its 
style might have been somewhat mystic and spiritual. This view re© 
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further support from the fact that in those days the Snar was an instru¬ 
ment with three strings, each with a distinct function. The first string, in¬ 
variably made of steel, was known as the ‘baaj ka taar'. The second one was 
known as the ’Sur ka taar'. and was used to give a certain force to the melody. 
And the third one which again was made of steel and known as the 'Zail ka 
t.uir was used for striking the characteristic ‘zarb* of the Sufis. Sometimes, 
incorrectly it was also called the ’zed ka taar*. It is by the constani harping 
on this very string that a certain atmosphere is created at the Stimu ' gatherings 
of the Sulis. 

The way in which Khusrau himself used to play this instrument is not known. 
However we can safely guess that his siyie would have carried a certain mystic 
flavour about u and, therefore, it cannot be compared in any way with the 
classical style of our times. In those days it did not have the status of a solo 
instrument. Ameer Khusrau usually had it as an accompaniment white present¬ 
ing his poetical works before his Master. 

Much after the 16lh century, when the followers of lanscn adopted the Sitar 
they gave it the status of a solo instrument. In this connection, special mention 
is made of one of his descendants Amril Sen who is said to have added three 
more strings to the existing ones. However, his way of playing upon it is not 
fully known. 

In the latter part of the IKih century when Maseei Khan and Ra/a Khan began 
to elaborate the many qualities of Sitar. the lirst definite 'baaj' or way of play¬ 
ing the Sitar came into being. The ’baaj' laid down by Maseei Khan is now adays 
known as the ‘Vilambit Baaj', meaning the one with a low tempo. The bofs 
for this baaj are as follows: 

"Dir da dir da ra da da ra" 

The Raza Kham or Purab Baaj is nowadays called the Raza Khani ‘baaj' with 
a drui tai (fast tempo). Usually these two types of baaj are in vogue today. 
The Indore gharana added one more string to it. bringing the total number 
to seven. These strings are as follows: 

1. The first is the 'baaj ka taar' (made of steel) which is set to 'Shudh 
Maddhyam* of the ‘Pasiani Saplak'. 

2. The second is a 'biranjt ka taar' which is set to *sa* of the ‘Pastam 
Saptak*. 

3. The third is also a 'biranji ka taar' which is set to, the 'pancham' of the 
*Amimandra Saptak*. 

4. The fourth one is again a ’biranji ka taar' which is set to the ‘sa‘ of 
'Anumandra' and which is used to present the jod and its stages. This 
expresses the baaj of the Been. 

5. The fifth one is made of steel and is set to the ‘pancham* of the ’Wystan i 
Saptak' and used only to give a certain hthan to the piece. 

f>. The sixth one (made of steel) is known as the ‘Papiha or Badi Chikari 
and is set to the *sa‘ of the ‘Pastani Saptak*. 

7 - The seventh and last string (again of steel) is known as the ‘Chikari' 
or ’Choti Chikari*. h is also known as ‘Zeel ka iuar\ It is set to the *sa* 
of 'Taar Saptak*. 
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Some of the Situr players these days make a few minor changes in the surs of 
some of the lower strings, hut this is not of any great importance Later on 
ahi>ut 11 to 13 thm steel wires were added to the sitar exactly beneath the seven 
strums detailed above. These are known as the ‘Tarab ke taar or resonance 
W ires and are meant for keeping up the notes for a longer time. 1 hese are set to 
various notes according to the ruga \o be played. The sitar which ts m vogue 
today has all these characteristics. 

\nother important feature of the sitar is the Parda or the Sundari. I he strings are 
placed m touch with these sundaris while sinking out the notes. I heir varying 
number has affected the sitar in a special way. Previously the sitar had about 
12. 14, lb. 17 or 19 sundaris. Later on. under the influence of the been. the number 
w"iv increased to 22 to 24. Silars with 22 to 24 sundaris are technically known as 
‘Achal Thath* while those with a lesser number are known as ‘Chal I hath . 
these da vs the popular type is the one which has 20 sundaris. which range trom 
the Meevr madham* of the ‘mandr saptak' to the ‘madham ot the taar saptak . 
T hese have one smdari each for the Tey* and ‘dha 1 of the ‘madhya saptak and 
the rey’ 'gaa' and *maa* of the taar saptak* which can be made *tecvr* or ‘komal 

as required. 

1 he device used for harping on the siring is know n as 'mizraab I his ring like 
dev ice IS made of steel wire and is worn in the first linger of the right hand, I he 
word mizraab’ and a few other technical terms associated with the sitar. such as 
zamzama' Parde. Tarab etc. indicate that the sitar is the creation ol some such 
person, who. in addition to Hindi or H.ndvi. was also conversant with Arabic 
and Persian. This fact also lends support to the view that the sitar is the crea¬ 
tion ofllazral Ameer Khusrau. 

Nowadays three types of sitar are in vogue. The biggest in size is known as 
Mir hahar, the average one as sitar. and the one which is ihe smallest in size as the 
Mindari. Out of these three, the sitar is the most popular. 


labia 

Regarding ihe tabia. quite a number ol stories are prevalent. However, the 
most famous one is that the Ameer cut the pakhawaj in two, and the pieces so 
obtained were given the shape ol the tabia. Ancient books on music, however, 
prove that an instrument only a little different Irom the tabia existed long belore. 
Special mention of this instrument is to be tound not onlv in explanations ol 
the Arabic word “TABL" JJ* but also during the times of the famous 
Arab musicians of antiquity : Tahl and Jabl. Ameer Khusrau had a wide 
knowledge of ragus, rag inis and instruments of foreign lands, many ol which he 
introduced in India after suitable additions or modifications. Tabia appears to 
he one such instrument. In those days it might be having a shape somewhat 
different from what it looks like today, hut its present shape is the one given by 
Ameer Khusrau. Not only did he design the tabia, he also laid down the ways 
in which il was to he plaved. He also determined its beta) and its hots, and thus 
gave a very definite form to his innovation. The hots normally used in the 
tabia are: Dhin, na, dha. tit, kit, ghadan. dhir, dhir, tirk etc. An examp 
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‘Zubaher gat' is 

as mentioned below: 


Dhagat-ta-kit 

Dhagat-ta-kit 

Dha-dhilan 

Dha-dhilan 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dhina-gin-dhage 

Tirk-tuna-katta 

Dhin-gin-dhage 

Tirk-tuna-katta 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Tit-dhilan 

Tit-dhilan 

Dha-dhilan 

Dha-dhilan 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Dhin-gin-dhage 

Tirk-tuna-katta 

Dhin-gin-dhage 

Tirk-tuna-katta 

13 

14 

15 

16 



Dholak 



Almost seven hundred years have passed since (he dholak came into existence, 
bui it has never attained the status of a solo instrument. This might be one of the 
reasons why we do not find anywhere a description of the dholak, as detailed as 
that of the tabta or the sitar. However, it is as well-known as any other Indian 
musical instrument. It is most often used along with the qawwali. Though its 
hols are very similar to those of the tabla and the pakhawaj, their mode of presen¬ 
tation is different. In shape, it closely resembles the pakhawaj and is most often 
used as an accompaniment to singing. Its thap and thapki and laggeechantce 
is just a modified form of the thap of the tabla, but it is more effective as the 
mystic Zarh. Another aspect of the dholak . which has made it so popular with 
the masses, is its extensive use as light music in folk songs and on festive 
occasions. At such occasions usually women play on the dholak . I have also 
listened to a solo performance on the dholak, which has led me to presume 
that in future some musician may perhaps try his hand at the dholak and give 
it the status of a solo instrument. 

In a brief article like this it is almost impossible to recount the innumerable 
contributions made by Khusrau even if we were to limit ourselves only to 
instrumental music. This was just a very modest attempt in introducing the 
three most important instruments attributed to Khusrau. 

ERRATA: 

Page 270 Line 6th read Zarcgola. 

» 270 Line 7th read Farghana. 

» 271 Line 24th read slow and not low. 

.> 271 Line 41rd read Wy^uni 
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Khusrau’s Musical Compositions 


JAI DEVA SINGH 

KHAYAL 

Ameer Khusrau is said to be the first composer of k hay a Is. His khayals were 
not on the pattern of the dhruvapad. They were mostly tempo. They were 

popular with kathaks. dancing girls, and the ordinary listeners. But high-brow 
musicians did not lake kindly to them and continued to slick to their dhruvapad. 

I ^fortunately. Ameer Khusrau’s compositions are not available in notation. 
Only the poetic texts, attributed to him, are available. 

An example of his khayal compositions follows: 

St hayi 

Sagan bin phul rahi sarson-ambva phulc. tesu phule. koel bole dar dar, 
aur gori karat singar. malaniya gund le kar son. 

Antara 

Tarah tarah ke phul lagave. le gundva hathan men aye. 

Nizamuddin ke darawaje par. a van kah gayc ashaq aur bit gave barson. 

Naqsh-o4iul 

Naqsh is a rubai, a poem of four lines, Gul is a bait, a kind of poetic composi¬ 
tion of two lines. It was sung in pashto tala. 

Stha>i 

Aj rang hai. yc man rang hai, morey inahbub ke ghar rang hai. 

Sajan mils vara. Sajan mita vara, more ghar aj rang hai. aj rang hai, 

Antara 

Main to pir payo Nizamuddin Auliya, Nizamuddin Auliya. Nizamuddin 
Auliya. Ye man rang hat, Nizamuddin Auliya. jag ujiyara. jag ujiyara. wah to 
jag ujiyara. Ye man rang hai. aj rang hai, man rang hai. 

Quut 

This was a song of Arabic words mixed with the tarana. 

Sthayi 

Hayya ya dir tala laye Hasan-o-Nizamuddm Auliya, dem dem dir dir tan tan 
tale ta—na na. na na. na na. 
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Anlara 

Fa'aenama lavallau fa’samna wajhullah dir turn dir dum tom tom ta na na 
na na. dir dc talc talc dra janam dmi dim. dir dir dir talc na na na. 

The tala and rhythm change in the anlara of qaul. T he Arabic portion in the 
antara means “whichever way you turn, you confront God". 

Qalbana 

This was a composition of \rabtc words mixed with Hindi. 

Nthavi 

Laqad sadaq qaulhu taala (Arabic) 

Antan 

Ameer Khusravo hal bal jawen. Hazmt Ni/amuddm kc darbar gawen (Hindi). 

The Arabic portion of the song means, "The word of God turns out to he only 
too true’. 

Qawwali 

Gaul in us original form was a mystic poem sung by the Sufis in praise of God 
or a saint. One who specialized in singing the qaul was known as Qawwal 
and his mode of singing was know n asQawwali, Qawwalsare largely patronized 
bv the C'hishtia sect of the Sulis. Multan was a great centre of this order of the 
Sufis. Shaikh Bahauddin Zakaria was a famous Sufi of Multan. The Qawwals 
sang Arabic mystic songs to the Sufis. 

Now. when Ameer Khusrau was with Muhammad Qaan. the Governor of 
Multan, he had an opportunity to listen to these Qawwals. He liked thcQawwah 
immensely and adopted this mode of singing, Bui it is not correct to say that 
Khusrau was the originator of the Qawwali. He certainly developed it. In 
place of Arabic, he introduced Persian and Rekhta (the original form of Urdu) 
poems. The Qawwal i is sung by a party of singers. The leader sings the various 
lines of the poem, and the followers repeat them after him. emphasizing the 
rhythmic structure with a clap of the hands. 

Ameer Kbusrau’s two favourite pupils. Samai and Niyaz, developed this mode 
of singing after him Later on. it was not just mystic songs hut also romantic 
songs that began to be sung in the Qawwali mode. 

INVENTION OF NEW 1NSTRI MI NTS? RACiAS AND TALAS 

It is generally believed that Khusrau invented the si tar. But the sitar is only 
a development of the Tritantri Veena of India. There is no proof anywhere 
that it was invented by Ameer Khusrau. Dr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza who 
devoted a life-time to the study of the works of Khusrau says in his Life and 
Works of,Ameer Khusrau. "Unfortunately. I have been unable to trace the 
name ‘Sitar' anywhere in Khusrau's writings, although there are pages full of 
the description of the various instruments in his time'*. (Page 239). 


K II US UAL! AND INDIAN MUSK 

Khusrau is also said to be the inventor of the labia. Nowhere in bis writings 
does he mention that he was the inventor of this instrument. The wordI tabla 
,* derived from the Arabic word tab) which is a generic word tor a I mem bra no - 
phonic instruments. And even surface is known as tab!. The I.nglisi wor 
table is cognate to the word tabl. The idea of an even surlace ,s to be ound 
in the English word tableland. The English word table is derived trom thv 
l aim tabula, meaning a board, a flat portion of some object; the root IS ta. 
meaning to extend* and bub is the suffix- 

Perhaps some soft folk drum began to be used as an accompaniment to softer 
melodies like the k hay a I and thumri atid acquired the dignified name ol u a 
from the Muslim rulers or it may have been made in imitation ot the Iranian 
The smn current among musicians that Khusrau cut the mr.dang into 
two halves and it thus became the tahlu has no basis, lor a mridang cut into 
lwo will not acquire the shape ol a tabla. 

hut Ameer Khusrau certainly did invent a few new talas. There are some 
musicians who believe that Khusrau invented the dholak. This does not appear 
to be correct Sangitasara specifically says that the ancient drum pataha was 
popularly known as dhola. (Sangila-Sara. Vol, 11. I’age 47). e ° 

L varied form of the dhola. The word dhola is a corrupt form of the I erstan 

word dohal, meaning a drum. 

Ameer Khusrau did invent certain beautiful mnemonic syllables. (Pataksaras). 
for this instrument. That may be the reason why his name is associated with 
the invention of ibis instrument. 


N|AV RAGA-S AND [ At.A S 

1 auirullah. who was the General of Aurang/eh. was deeply interested m Indian 
music. He wrote a book named Raga-darpana based on Raja Man Singh s 
Manakutuhala. In that book. Faqirullah listed the ragas invented by Ameer 
Khusrau. There are references to these ragas in Khusrau s Qiran-US-S adain. 


Names of the ragas invented by 
Khusrau 

I Mo bar 


gugas combined In him to create new 
ragas 

Todi+a Persian melody named Panjgah 
Mair. 


2. /liar 

3. Usshaq 

4. l arodiisl 

5. Aiman 


ft. Ghanam 


Pataraga+ Persian Shahnaz. 

SarangH- Basatu+ Persian melody Nava. 

Kanada+Gauri+Purbi+a Persian Ahang, 
(He also invented a tala named Farodast). 

Hindol+Persian Nairez. 

(It is intriguing lo find that the Persian 
word Aiman means the same thing as the 
Sanskrit word Kalyana). 

A variation of the Indian raga Pur 1 ** 
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7. Sazagin 

K Farghana 
9. Saraparda 


Purhi +Vibhasa+Gaur-|-Gunkali+a 
Persian Ahanga. 

Gunkali+ Gaur. 

Gaud+Bilawa(4-Sarang+ Persian Rast. 


TARANA 


This was entirely an invention of Khusrau. Tarana is a Persian word meaning 
a song. Tillana is a corrupt form of this word. True. Khusrau had before 
him the example of Ntrgit songs using susk-aksaras (meaningless words) and 
pat-aksaras {Mnemonic syllables of the mridang). Such songs were in vogue 
at least from the time of Bharat. But generally speaking, the Nirgit used hard 
consonants. Khusrau introduced two innovations in this form of vocal music. 
Firstly, he introduced mostly Persian words with soft consonants. Secondly, 
he so arranged these words that they bore some sense. He also introduced a 
few r Hindi words to complete the sense. An example of the words used by him 
together with their meanings follows: 


Dani 
Yata 
Y a la la 

Yalali 

Tuntanan 

Derena 

Nadir 

Diva 

Tonina or Tunina 


You know; thou knowest (Persian). 

Freedom (Persian). 

A short form of Ya Allah. Yfi Allah meaning 
-'O God r 

A short form of Ya Allah or Ya Ah. 

Expression of anger in Hindi. 

Darina, a Persian word, meaning ’old 1 . 

A Persian word meaning ‘unique'. 

It means ‘gave’ in Hindi. 

It means ‘you* in Hindi. 


It was only Khusrau’s genius that could arrange these words in such a way 
as to yield some meaning. Composers after him could not succeed in doing 
so. and the tarana became as meaningless as the ancient Nirgit. 


TAIAS 


A few talas are attributed to Ameer Khusrau, three of which were dctinitdy 
invented by him. These are Usul-e-fakhta, Chapak and Farodast. Usul-e- 
fakhta means "on the basis of fakhta". (The word Usui means principle, rule, 
basis). 'Fakhta' is the word for dove. This bird coos in a certain measure. 
Khusrau marked its cooing very carefully and, corresponding to the measure 
of its cooing, invented this tala. That is why he named it Usul-e-fakhta. Un¬ 
fortunately, musicians who were ignorant of the principle on the basis of which 
this tala was invented dropped the U of the Usul-e-fakhta, and the tala came 
to be known as Sulfakhta. Some even drop the word fakhta and call it just 
Sul-tala. This tala has ten matras. It has live divisions, each division having 
two matras. The mnemonic syllables of the tula are; 


Sub tab 

Dha dha X din 13 X kit dha X tj kat X gudi gap 

* X 0 X 2 X 3 X <T’ 
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OR 

Dhin dhin X tu lirkii X dhin dhin X dhagc tirkil X ti na 

*■“” X O X 2 X 3 xo 

,The sign * indicates Sam, 0 indicates Khali, the figures 2 and * indicate Tali). 
Chapak tala 

It has practically gone out of vogue. It was a tala ol 11 mairas. 

FarodnM tala 

This is a tala of 14 matras. It has seven divisions, each division having two 
mairas. Its structure is as follows: 

Dhin dhin X dhage lirkii X tu na X kat ta X dhin kdha X 
* XO X 2 X 0 X 3 X 

t irk it dhin X kdha tirkil X 

4 X 5 X 

The Sam is on the first heat. Khali on the third and seventh beats and Tali 
on the fifth, ninth, eleventh and thirteenth beats. 

Two other talas were either invented or amended by him. 

They are Qawwali and Pashto. Their structure is as follows: 

Qiiuwali Tala 

Dha dhin dha dha X ttn tin dha dhii 

* X 2 

It IS a tala of eight matras. It has two divisions, each division having four mairas. 
The Sam is cm the first beat, and the second Tali is on the fifth beat. 

Pashto tala 

Tin s nak X dhm s X dha ge 
* W X 2 X 3 . , 

It is a tala of seven mairas. It has three divisions. The first division has three 
matras, the second and third divisions have two matras each. The Sam is on 
the first beat, and the Tali on the fourth and sixth beats. 

Ameer Khusrau was a versatile genuis. He was primarily a poet, a mystic 
and a musician. In the mediaeval period, he towered head and shoulders 
above all ihe Persian poets. He was proud of being an Indian. Ik* blended 
Hindustani and Persian melodies and gave to Indian music a number of new 
ragas. His contribution in the field of tala is considerable. 

Khusrau held Indian music in high esteem. This is what he says about Indian 
music in Nob Sipchr: "Indian Music, the lire that burns heart and soul, is 
superior to the music of any other country. Foreigners, even after a stay ol 
thirty or forty years in India, cannot play a single Indian tunc correctly. Indian 
Music charms not only men but also beasts. Deer have been hypnotised and 
hunted simply by music". 
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India's Al-Beruni 


Prof. AGA MKHDI HUSAIN 


Ht i Hasan Ameer 1 Khusrau- who proudly called himself a Hindu-1 
(Indian) deserves the title of Indian Al-Beruni, for he east mto the shade 
Abu Kaihan Al-Beruni of Khwarazm, the famous pioneer of research and 
authorship by the exhibition of his specialities c.g. versified experiences, histories 
based on personal role, command of ideology, rich imagination, originality, 
profuse penmanship and lavish poetry and music. Abu Raihan Al-Beruni 
(973-1048 362-432) had come from Ghazni to India where he learnt Sanskrit 
and produced his Kiiahul-Hind in order to initiate the Musalmans of trans- 
Indus countries into Hindu culture and to induce them to learn Sanskrit. Ameer 
Khusrau who saw the light of day more than two hundred years after the author 
of the Kuahul-Hind and had no knowledge about his researches, learnt Sanskrit 
of his ow n accord. 1 His mmd became a machine of research and he produced 
so many works that a modern critic remarked 4 the fault of Ameer Khusrau 
was his boundless prodigality of authorship 1 . 

Al-Beruni had come to India as a foreigner and he left it as a foreigner. Ameer 
khusrau was born and brought up in India and his tomb and memory are adored 
by the Indians til) the present day. i n as much as he was a popular poet, a saint, a 
singer and teacher all rolled in one, he excelled his l Izbek prototype who w rote 
in Arabic and therefore found himself out of element in the India of Indo- 
Persian poetry and music. 

In the domain of poetry and music Ameer Khusrau became the envy of the world. 
Inventor of new tunes and novel rhymes and prosody he wrote so many stylish 
books with marked consciousness of Truth and Originality that his friendship 
was desired even by the kings. He avowed his conscientiousness before Sultan 
Jalalu'ddin Firoz Khalji who. impressed by his penmanship, invited him to 
write a Khalji Namah. Ameer Khusrau explained to him the situation, saying: 

'Whenever, pressed by poetical conventions and customary standards of 
eulogies. I fed I am drifting away from the historical truth, I am stung by the 
inward reproaches of conscience. 1 

The glittering gold of the Royal Treasury failed to entrap Khusrau and he 
became a seer. Diagonizmg the diseases of the soul and society he held (he 
worldly desires responsible for the time-honoured practice of false representa¬ 
tions and said, 

ji j i.JU J j** .t - 1 j liS"” j 
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() Khiisrau, as an atonement lor your glorifying the king you should place 
>our head at the feet of divine l Jlema and seek their blessing. 


S — j?- *- •f [ j *' J J ■J'* 1 ' 

(> Khusrau. there is no peace amidst the Ameers ( noblesi ; Stand up. run 


towards the divine ulema. 

I k- also tells a thrilling story of an Alim's fate : A certain Alim used to discourse 
to a king on certain topics at midnight. When both of them had passed away, 
a saint beheld them in a dream and enquired of the alim how- he had been faring. 

I he alim replied: 

‘I am suffering from inconceivable tortures' 
fhe saint was astonished and said, ‘You lived and moved in the manner of 
f hma. Why should you suffer' ? Then he turned to ihe king who had been 
faring better. The king explained his position thus. 

My association with this alim proved my salvation. While making religious 
discourses he was very particular about pleasing me. Thai has saved me Irom 
hell. Now. this alim is being burnt in the hell that had been prepared lor me . 
and I am enjoying the paradise which he has lost*. 

Thenceforth, considering the worldly l lama as pretenders to Spiritual Learning. 
Ameer Klmsrau censured them for disguising their identity under long-skirted 
cloaks and behav mg as Masters of the Shari at in which capacity they defended 
the Tyrant-King, heedless of consequences. 

The Seer-Poet then opened his harangue 


U aa\>- 'j 

t() t lama I do not ply the pen with the object of burning down the people. 
Do not make the pen an instrument of forgery , hypocricy. 


aJL* ■» --. J -. yj 3 wiw *■- 

x ■ *■ * 

Do not play the role of Abu Hanifa deceitfully. Do not place the Satan s 
egg beneath an angel. 

jy jUa^ J* ^ ~ j*; 

You are not ashamed of the fact that when you issue a fatwa your unjustified 
fatwa amounts to putting the Prophet’s sword in the hands of Satan, 

»' y ^fj'} 

An interpretation of things with the object of defacing REALITY fraudu¬ 
lently amounts to violating the ruling of the Quran. 

s} /. jr^ fJ f uTD 

Knowledge is nothing but research. S ou should always breath i.e. speak 
that which is based on facts. 

*3Uy ISy p* ' Jf 

Whatever you do even though it be right and flawless you must ever he afraid 
of the wrath of GOD 
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♦y**-xi *c{ jy* *£>'**; y j/r 

Since you are not afraid of making mistakes (sins) your learning is damaging 
religion seriously, 

- ~ —-■ l>-y Jjb ■,* --—i JL*pI jS" 

\ knowledge that does not bear the stamp of deed is like a body without soul. 

ij -us -uS ,^4 i; (*—- /y ^ j' 

To please a lyranl-King you throw overboard the rights of a hundred 
dervishes. 

xs jju? ^ xxr -,j lii* aS" <Li/ aIo- 

Those ulama who pass wrong judgements turn religion of the prophet into 
a means of exploitation at the hands of a tyrant-king. 

XX i J l*J ■- - Jl b -5 «J L**. - * j Ij 3y 

They raise the king's absurdities to the height of Ahu Ham fa's laudable 
qualities . they depict the king’s irreligious deeds as religion. 

xT jLV j” xT Olijjj jir aT ^ 

And whatever wrong is done by the king is done by reaching on an un¬ 
derstanding with them. 

lilfj x a-»js j Li iJ li* j i j LS J U ja. 

The king snatches the people's wealth while the ulama declare this a legal 
and religious deed, 

Id; j l X^f * v j+A 1 X ja- Ld i jx5" *' J ^ 

They join hands m pursuing the art of Abu Jihl. and out of hypocrisy they 
declare it as Justice of Umar. 

Artii <jbjj o'/*' J' yd® 

Any jurist (scholar) trying to acquire position through the stupid amirs is, 
in fact trying to benefit the amirs at the cost of his own integrity or stature. 

*—U 1 id .■■* j Ip 

The wording of an atim ( Learned man) who by evidence of his deeds heeds 
not the Day of Resurrection has no effect at all and is like nonsense uttered 
by a person in his sleep. 

The above extracts from the vehement harangue* given by Ameer Khusruu 
show that he stood on much higher plane than that of the ulama and that his 
learning was not confined to the Shari'at ; he was also the man ofTariqat, with a 
national outlook. While for the ulema’s and sufi’s edification he wrote the 
\fatla-ul-Anwtir for the edification of the Indian society which was then evolving 
he wrote two ideal books. One of these was the versified Dictionery of Perso- 
Hindi cum Arabic and Prakrit words and phrases collected from the social 
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uivlcv and marts in the Doab.' Its proper name being lost at an carls stage, 
that dictionery became known subsequently as khaliq-Buri from the first two 
words of its test which begins wnh these lines^ 

j \jS' '-u j'h J’rr* 

ji 1 ^- j* juU w't*^ i./ j)ii IS" l-l>> jja' ^ 

I hese verses were learnt h> heart by pupils and were ceaselessly reiterated by 
millions of people. The wide usage of all the verses of the Khalu] Ban as a whole 
produced an effect on ihe current language. It is said to have impregnated the 
Brujbhasha the bhasha ol the sacred region of Mathura including the sites of 
Delhi and Agra with the strong seeds of Persian and Arabic. The fruit of this 
impregnation came to be Zaban-i Hindvi in the words ol the Father Poet, 
The /aban-i Hindui Hindvi or Hindi subsequently became Kekhta and finally 
t rdu. Ameer Khusrau therefore is called the father of modern t rdu ' 

I he other book which was intended to serve as basie civics goes under the name 
of Ruhaiyat'i Peshawaran 1 (Quatrains about Professionals), In tact, it is a 
Directory of trades, crafts and professions then pursued. It gives a versified 
outline of hay-sellers, gamblers, drapers, rope-makers. Christians, barhers. 
horse-shoers. carpenters, oilmen, rope dancers, vegetable-sellers, bankers, 
musicians, hakeems, valets, book-binders, gold-beaters, bracelet-makers, 
torch hearers, nighting.de-keepers, writers, accountants, unsocial and wicked 
persons, watermen, butchers, qalandars, cotton dressers, merchants, betel- 
sellers, tailors, land-measurers, sugar makers and confectioners paper-makers, 
ironsmiths. armour-makers, millers, bowmen, cleaners, undertakers, sculptors 
and dealers in fireworks. 

Nest in the series came ihe six oracles of History : theQiran-usSadain. Miltah-ul 
1 utiih. Noli Sipehr. Dawal Ram Khi/r Khan. Khazainul Futuh and Tughlaq 
Namah. These and several more, written in the course ol forty years (12R- S - 
1325 684-725). also prove Ameer Khusrau s originality ; 

these verses have come to my lips without an effort on my part. I have 
indulged in no poetic hyperbole. This is exactly the matter of (act thing 
which I have composed. Fvery thing that 1 set my mind on versifying. I 
have got it a new spirit and a new shape. 1 have not taken from anyone else 
my bright jewels. I.ook deep into the bottom ol my compositions. Ihe 
new points that I have brought out arc my own They are my copyright, 
not the property of anyone else I am not a thief who takes away things 
from within the house of others. I it lie is the value of things which, on being 
stolen from others, are dished up before the world." 

Not only through set books bui also throughout miscellaneous jottings and 
compositions of odd moments Ameer Khusrau gave lessons in the edification ol 
Indian society, f le spoke enthusiastically about the pan which he described as a 
unique blessing of God to this country ; and said , 

‘The PAN which is a cent foil looks like a many-leaved rose. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary leaf presenting the shape of a flower. It is a very elegant deli<“ 
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of India Sharp and acute like the horse ears, n is a riser, as m appearance, 
so also in efficacy. I ts pungency removes leprosy as alluded to in Hadis ’ 

The body of PAN abounds in veins in none of which can be (raced any tint ; 
yet the lint of life emanates from its flavour. What a marvellous vegetable 
growth. A flavoursome fluid leaps from it on being chewed with condi¬ 
ments. like blood leaping from the cut-up body of an animal.* 

Need for the edification of Indian society 1 the ellicatious use of PAN in general 
being taken as a symbol was impressed on Ameer Khusrau by Ins talented 
Indian mother, wife of Ameer Saifu’ddin of Batkh. He gives his own ante¬ 
cedents thus: 

‘My father Saif-i-Shamsi -the renowned breaker of enemy ranks possessed 
might enough to conquer the world...with all the merits of his inner self, he 
never spoke about his inherent goodness and behaved like an angel He 
was at once a military commander and a saint Although he had not acquired 
regular education he had attained the heights of culture. . And he passed 
to me the needs of piety and virtue. He loved martyrdom from the beginning 
and he drank (ultimately) the Sherbet -1 Shahadat (was martyred). 

[ was then a boy of seven, noted for my precocious talents and also for my 
poetry, for 1 had started uttering verses. Being an orphan 1 was looked after, 
now by my (maternal) grandfather; he kept me always by his side. What a 
blessed grandfather he was • He held a royal command, lording over foot as well 
horse 2.000 Hindu and Toorki foot and 10,000 mounted warriors. He used 
to confer on them every year his own livery and headwear. And he assisted the 
Sultan effectively in State matters. For expediency's sake, he held the office of 
Raw at Arz, the object being that (he miscreants must nut he able to create 
tumults. I le had himself become their controller w ith the designation of Rawat 
\rz. What a successful Rawat Ar/ he was . He was a veritable Rai always ready 
to resolve the problems of the kingdom of Hindustan. He was prepared (at all 
times) to overthrow any and every recalcitrant Rai. (Native Chief). 

He was M3 years old. I was a teenager when he died 1 1 
The orphan-poet was looked after, also by Ins mother who hud been untimely 
widowed. Her affection and fondling care left an abiding impression on his 
mind. He paid her a warm tribute after her death which took place when the 
Poet was forty-seven years old (MIX Hijra A.D. 1298). He cried for her like a 
child: 

A double radiance left my star this year 
Gone are my brother and my moihcr dear. 

My two full moons have set and ceased to shine. 

In one short week through this ill-luck of mine. 

By double blow doth Heaven me prostrate 
Double my mourning; tw ice my despair : 

Alas that I this double grief must bear. 
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Beneath the dust my mother lieth dead. 
ls*i strange it 1 cast dust over my head. 

1 rom heart of earth, come smiling forth, once more 
And lake compassion on my weeping sore. 

Thy being was the gardian of my soul 
1 he strong support which kept me strong and whole. 
Whene’er those lips of thine were stirred to speech 
Ever to my advantage was thy word’s teach. 
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\mong the miscellaneous outpourings ot the Poet s heart consistent with his 
noble aim the edification of Indian society, may also be counted those con¬ 
caved in Hindi and produced in what may be called Persian Hindi or Zabun-i 
Hindvi But these arc not available now, barring e.g. the Checstan 1 * which 
abounds in riddles conceived and worded in Hindi idiom and metaphor: 

tL. •IfS" OlT 4Lj^ t j-* S t 

—j} ^ ij —f * 

‘What is that instrument which goes this was and that way. cutting each side 
When u stops like a lady. Khusrau calls it Aa-ri closer. The term Aa-ri tliterally 
come here) contains the metaphor. It is intended to mean a saw a steel instru¬ 
ment worked by hand with variously shaped blades, having teeth attached to it. 

To sum up. the threads in the personality of Ameer Khusrau which confirm 
him as an Indian al-Beruni are many. He came much closer to the Reality 
behind Hindu philosophies which Abu Raihan al-Beruni had approached 
formally in an academic spirit. Ameer Khusrau was inspired, and he went much 
deeper He appears to have captured the spirit of the Brahmamc devotion and 
discrimination of which he exclaimed : 

V si—t +* '—: 9 ^ 

O Brahman. 

let me enter (the temple), me, who is rejected by the Islam (and Muslims) or is il 
that a confused and miskdman like me can not he admitted even to the temple 
(before the idol). 

£>Sj Oy*l-tT ij-*- 
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Many a time they said u> me. Get you gone a idolater* put on zunnar (the 
sacred thread). But which is the vein in the body of Khusrau that is not a /unncr. 
by itself? 

Placed in a triangular position as a courtier, a court-poet and a conscientious 
historiographer under five successive Sultans of Delhi, namely Mu'izzu'ddin 
Kaiqubud. Jalafddin Fir oi Khatji. Alau'ddin Khatji. Quiubuddm Mubarak 
Shah and Ghiyasu'ddin Tughhiq .Ameer Khusrau remained wedded to Truth, 
In spue of adverse circumstances he Was able to make researches. He miracu¬ 
lously escaped falling into the net of court inf riq ues, His position as an investi¬ 
gator of Truth was therefore more difficult then that of Abu Radian Al-Bcrunu 
who had renounced Court service completely before beginning his scholarly 
pursuits. 

While Al-Beruni of Khwarazm had remained confined to the cultural environ¬ 
ments of high-class Pandits* the Indian Al-Uerunu himself a product of Hindu- 
Muslim melee, mixed with the crowds and became the Voice of his People, 
He established himself in the midst of the Indian society, close to its nerve-centre 
and acted as high priest of the naiion-building process. He also paved the way 
for the rise of philosopher-kings like Mu hammed bin Tunghlaq and Akbar the 
Great, for free-thinkers like Shaikh Mubarak and his son A llama Abu I Fazl, 
tor Indian apostles like Guru Nanak and for progressive Sufis like Mir/a Vta/har 
Jan Janan. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Ameer wav (he title which according to Ziyauddin Barum iTarikh-i-Fircwshahi p 106) w,is 
eonferretion Khusrau by Sultan Jalaluddm Firoz Khaljr 

Khusrau was the pseudonym. Since it smacked of royalty. Abul Hasan would have it re¬ 
placed by an humbler expression; and occasionally, with This object he used, instead, Sull.tm. 
i c, servant of ihe king It wav with some reluctance and under pressure from his spiritual 
teacher Shaikh Nuamu'ddin Auliya that he finally adopted Khusrau as his Takhallus There 
is an allussion to this, in the following Ime of Shaikh Nizamu ddin Auliya 

jT 


Quoted by Saced Ahmad in his Hayat-i-Khusravi (Agra) P 14 p 14 

For his knowledge of Sanskrit see the Nuh sipehr 4, Cowell* JJ A S 18641, p, 225 
Ku]hya(-i-Khusravi, B.M.Add. 21, 104, p. 390. 

For the harangue and further text see the Maila ul- Anwar 
Nisa-i-Badn lafco called Jawahir-i-Khusravi punted at Aligarh in 1916) 

Khahq Ban arc the two Arabic names of God. Krijanhar is their Sanskrit equivalent. Mar 
viands for HA RLE 9, For critical note see the preface, 
t Nisab-t-Badi'i ( Aligarh* 19lb| II Qiran-us $4d*m t Vhgaih pp. 237-239- 
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\ Dibacha-iAjh or ratal Kama! (Delhi) pp 69-70. 

Majnu-Laila (Aligarh, pp 160-67): Browne* F (i Literary History of Persia Vo I HI, p. Ill) 
Nisab-i-BadCi (Aligarh, 1916) 
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India as sung by Ameer Khusrau 

Prof. SAEED AHMED AKBARABADI 


mi i k Khu skill was a great patriot. This explains the fact that though he 
j^yvroic a large number of books in poetry and prose which, so rightly pointed 
* ■"'"out by /iauddm Barani, make a library, there is not a single work or his 
which has no referance to India or anything closely related to India. 1 propose 
to base my discussion mainly on his two malhnawis ; Mathnawi Nuh Sipelir and 
Qiran-us-Sadain because they represent the main streams of his thought and 
imagination concerning his mother-land. 

He asks himself the question. "Why I love India with such a passion?” and 
proceeds to answer : "This I do lor two reasons tat India is my home-land and 
according to a saying of the prophet, to love one’s home-land is a part of the 
laith. (h) India is a paradise on earth. He proceeds to justify it on the following 
main grounds. 

(| | When Adam failed to abide by the order of Ciod not to approach the tree 
of wheal, he was banished from the paradise to settle in India which in respect 
of its climate and a beautiful scennery was more comfortable and congenial 
than the other places including Khurasan. Arabia and China. 

(2l Peacock which is a bird ot wisdom is indeed a bird of paradise. I lieretore. 
had India not been a paradise it would not have been its abode. 

(3> According to a Biblical statement as serpant was responsible lor Adam s 
sin it was also thrown out ol I leaven. On the basis ot this, the poet says: serpant 
is not only an Indian reptile, but it is available also in olhcr countries. India was 
not chosen the home of this sinful being. 

(4) The fourth argument is that since Ada in left India he had to live in agony 
and distress suffering from the pmn of separation from his beloved wife and 
companion. 

(5) 1 his country abounds in amenities, facilities and other means ol comfort: 
it is a country of gardens of fragrant and bcauliltil flowers blooming throughout 
ihe year, m sharp contrast with those of Rome and Khorasan which bloom 
for two or three months only. 

{to He again asserts that, though, according to a saying ol the Prophet, the 
whole world is a prison for those who believe in the paradise hereafter. India, 
for all intents and purposes, is an exception and is next to paradise. Later 
on he proceeds to establish the superiority of the climate and atmospheric 
conditions of the country over those of some other countries and gives ten 
arguments to justify it. These may he summed up as follows. 
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The winter of this country is neither detrimental nor injurious to health while 
the summer is far better than the winter of Khorasan on account of which many 
persons lose their lives, spring is here throughout the year; the (lowers of this 
land are colourful and pleasant, they are fragrant even when they wither. Apart 
from this, the country characteristically is rich in mangoes, bananas, cardamon, 
camphor and cinnamom, so many fruits of Khorasan are available here hut 
there are so many Indian fruits which do not exist there. Two commodities 
of India are rare gift, these are bananas and beetle; the latter is unique m the 
world. It would be interesting to note that Ameer Khusrau was so fond and 
enamoured with the deliciousness of ihc beetle that he has lavish 11 v spoken of 
it in several of his poems. In Qiran-us-Sa'dain he has written a poem carrying 
not less than twenty verses spccitieally in praise of the betel leaf and the other 
ingredients of pan. Besides, there is a well-known quartram composed by him 
to the same effect which runs as follows: 

According to a Khorasam who is taken by Indian as an uncouth, betel is but 
a blade of grass, while a true lively person realises that the pleasure of chewing 
a betel leaf is the sole pleasure of life. Curiously enough, in the releven! poem 
of Qiran he makes a reference to a Hadith. in which the prophet is reported 
to have said that in India there is a tree whose leaves are like the ears of a horse. 
Whosoever consumes it would be safe from leprosy and leukaemia. He con¬ 
cludes the poem with the declaration that, the betel is equally honoured by 
the poor and the emperor; it is respectable in court as well as in a hut. 

0 Llj i Lr f ^.I». .1 > t 

* \ * \ + * I f ^ -ij W -/ 

Ameer Khusrau was naturally charmed by the exquisite beauty of the Indian 
damsels. In a number of long poems, in his malhnawis he smgs of their physical 
beauty, depicting, in the most sublime and refined language, their eyes bubbling 
with wine, silvery hands, rosy cheeks, ruby-like lips, long and curly black hair, 
slim bodies and tall statures, combined with their tender movements and jerks, 
coquetry and embellishments, their silky tone and deeply penetrating songs so 
emotionally that the reader finds himself lost in a fairy land. Hts deep insight 
into the feminine beauty of India covered both urban and rural areas. In one 
couplet he says: 

M y y* y JV- i y o/r/ 

J a i ^ • Jj CJyi -A jl 

O Gujari thou who art like the moon in beauty and elegance, and this pitcher 
of curd which thou beureth on thv head is a royal umbrella, sugar and candy 
pour forth from thv lips whenever thou pronouncclh: "take my curd, please," 
("Dahi leo Dahl") 

Ameer Khusrau has spoken in ihe same affectionate and appreciative tone 
and language about all other specialities and salient features of Indian pheno- 
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mem. as for instance, landscape, fields, meadows, rivers and canals, mountains, 
tncti and women, fruits and spices, customs and manners, dishes and festivities, 
birds and animals. Hut as Dr Tara ('hand has pointed out. after all these are 
the things w hich have attracted the attention also of some other Persian poets. 
The distinctive feature of Ameer is that he took great interest in the typical 
Indian culture, made a study of it sympathetically and objectively and then 
expressed himself oul-spokenly. 

He has comprehensively spoken about Indian Arts and Science, the concepi 
of unity of God among Hindus, superiority of their morality over that of other 
nations, their religions, languages and cultures. He is definitely of the opinion 
that India has stolen march over other countries in philosophy. Astronomy, 
physics, mathematics, and scholasticism arc the sciences in which India is far 
advanced, lie himself was well-versed in Sanskrit a language of which he 
was a great admirer and which to him. though second to Arabic, certainly was 
superior to Persian in respect of expression. He loved all other languages of 
India also w hich he has enumerated comprehensively. He declares in Mafhnawis 
that the languages of India are the languages of his own mother-land and so 
he is naturally more inclined towards them, because every person is lost in his 
own cup: no’ body feels annoyed to think that his pitcher contains vinegare 
only, 

.4±« V ft ^ ^ * 


Himself an accomplished musician he was temperamentally fascinated with 
Indian music, and believed it to be unrivalled and matchless in melody, sweet¬ 
ness and charm, (living an account of ten proofs lor the dignity and greatness 


of India he says: 
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The eighth proof is that our delightful music works like lire burning down the 
heart and the soul. It is a well known fact, that Indian music in its fabric and 
structure has no rival. 

Chess has always been an integral part of Indian culture and did not go un¬ 
noticed by Ameer Khusrau. One wonders weather or not he himsell was an 
expert at the game, however he was a great admirer of the skill which Indians 
demonstrated at playing it out standingly and says: 


■i_*a -Li—-L a j' J “’ a 
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Again he said ICalilah and Dintna a well known book of story which was 
originally written in Sanskrit and later on translated in Arabic by Abdullah 
bin Min.] a If a during the early Abba side period and chess are the pride of 
India. 

It is noteworthy that, though Ameer Khusrau was a staunch Muslim saint, 
he has extensively spoken about Hindu religion, rituals and creed. First of 
all he firmly advocates that the majority of Hindus believe in the unity of God, 
as derived from and based on the teachings of the sacred Vedas with w t ‘ : - t ' 
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he was directly acquainted. According to such Hindus, Khusrau elaborates, 
(.iod is Eternal. Ever lasting. Creator of all beings. Almighty. VII-knowing. 
Sustainer of the whole world and Master of all. Later on he explains the wor¬ 
ship of idol, lire and the Sun etc.. b> saving, that this was an ancestral practice 
on the assumpnon that the said objects of worship were manifestation of 
various attributes of God. One may or may not agree but this is a dear proof 
of his accommodative spirit which is a beacon for the different religious com¬ 
munities living together m India or any other part of the world. 

It was this accommodative and receptive attitude of Khusrau thanks lo which 
he did never hesitate to take a lesson even from these religious practices, which 
according to his own religion were not permissible. As for instance in his 
Mathnawi Oeval Rani-v-Khizr Khan he has written a story of a lire worshipper 
which runs as follows; I heard that an Indian who was a devotee of tire used 
to tear oil his skin and throw the parchment in the tire. Someone told him 
What kind of love is this that you are laying down your life for the sake of 
one who is unkind. The anguished man retorted; "(). one who has not seen 
the smoke arising from the lire of my grief; it is no pity to present skin to the 
soul and thus put a morsel in the mouth of the friend. One who is not burnt 
out oflove in this way can hardly be said to he a moth in the real sense of the 
word." Further, he said. “How can a man possibly be his own enemy ? there¬ 
fore if 1 am going away with my life it is merely to achieve union with my be¬ 
loved. The night of seperalion. though very dark and gloomy, kindless within 
the heart a candle of hope of union with the beloved.'* At the end of this story 
Ameer Khusrau is full of praise for the man’s sincerity of purpose and integrity 
of character. He wants this spirit of devotion and dedication to be imbibed 
by the people of other religions in relation with their objects of worship. 

Some other stories hearing the same effect have been told by Khusrau which 
are scattered in his writings m poetry and prose. They reflect the inner '■pint 
of the Indian culture. In other words. Khusrau has shown the way of mutual 
understanding, concord, sympathy and tolerance in be practised by com¬ 
munities of different denominations living together. In religion, he was cer¬ 
tainly a faithful follower of Islam while by his leanings, manners and social 
habits and customs he was a irue Indian. 

Hut the circumstances ., „ 

In conclusion a reader of Khusrau may occasionally come across certain state¬ 
ments which may appear to be in contradiction with some of the above ex¬ 
pressions. However it would be well to hear in mind that Ameer Khusrau 
has composed a number of his Mathnawis at the behest of certain kings and 
princes of his time. As such, he was not always in a position to freely express 
his own thoughts and opinions. The particular situation m which he wrote 
the mathnawis concerned compelled him to represent the sentiments and 
notions of the social group to which he belonged or those of the kings and 
princes whose orders he had lo obey. 
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Ameer Khusrau : A great lover of his 
land and its people 


Prof. MI JIBUR REHMAN 
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P in in hand, I pause 10 think as to how 1 may render in words a profile of 
one of the most inspiring, fascinating human being who had witnessed the 
r ' pomp and pageantry of as many as eleven emperors and who was attached 
to the courts of no less than five of them There is a very beautiful poem by 
John Keats titled. Ode on the Poets of which a few lines may be quoted 


Here your earth-born souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little weak ; 

Of their sorrows and delights ; 

Of iheir passions and their spites ; 

Of their glory and their shame . 

What doth strength and w hat maim 
Thus yc teach us, every day. 

Wisdom, though fled far away. 

Bards of Passion and of mirth 
Ye have left your souls on earth 
Ye have souls in heaven too. 

Double-lived in region new 

It must be admitted that the first and hy far (he biggest hurdle that lies before a 
biographer is the human feeling in regard to death The sudden sweeping 
hand of death, turning an active and vivid personality to a dead icy block is so 
astounding an even t that the character of the deceased assumes an air of sacred* 

ness and solemnity, _ Y 

Anything amusing, any faults or frailties, are considered irreverent. The memo¬ 
ries of admirers depict a glowing picture m which contrast is sacrificed and all 
proportion lost This is the initial and fomidable hurdle for a biographer of a 
deceased great man 

Admirers prefer a figure to be idealized and nothing else. Further we have to 
consider the enormous volume of materials to be sorted out the conversaf""* 
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the interviews, the letters written or received, the personalities influenced or 
been influenced by. and in case of a poet the odes, the lyrics and the events that 
inspired him to sing. The writer has to take into consideration all this, and also 
to preserve the balance of proportion between the brilliance reached in the high 
moments and the depth of shadows when in trouble and grief, in anger and 
exhaustion. All this cannot be done in hurry; it requires patience, time, an 
ability of selection and edit ing. Besides, the writer must have faculties of observa¬ 
tion and research ; and above ail he must have the essence of veraciousness 
which docs not permit romance or sentiment to take over his pen. 

From all records available it transpires that Khusrau's memory' was prodigious. 
He remembered the history' of the world and believed that the world, all by 
itself, was growing far better, that civilization was spreading ; and inevitably 
conferring benefits on humanity ; that in consequence, the age in which he 
lived was the best, but that the next age would be automatically better. And to 
enhance this process nature had called upon him to add his own mite to his best 
ability. 

Johnson had written in 1749 ; 

But mark what ills the scholar's life assail : 

Toil. envy, want, the patron and the jail. 

But the young Khusrau was in no danger of want or jail ; toil he thoroughly 
enjoyed. It was in pursuance of his zest for travel that he onee accompanied 
Prince Md. Sultan Quun the Governor of Multan, in one of his campaigns 
against the Tartar, in which the prince was killed and Khusrau with his friend 
Hasan Dchlavi were made captives for two years. As regards envy, it was 
negligible in the case of Khusrau. 

The revolt of Tughral Baig. the Governor of Bengal, in 678 A M. against the 
central authority of Delhi where Gheyasuddin Baiban was on the throne was 
more placed than ever in reality, and the death of the Prince Md. Sultan des¬ 
cribed in picturesque and graphic details by Ameer Khusrau in his elegy* was 
so touching and the metre employed so pathetic that the father monarch could 
not recover from the shock. He died (685 A.H.) within a year of this incident. 

On the death of a Baiban. his grandson, Kaiquhad ascended the throne w here 
advisor Malik Nizamuddin had his full sway. As this man was envious of the 
growing popularity of Khusrau in the court. Khusrau moved to Multan and it 
was only after Malik Nizam’s death that he rejoined the Delhi court. 

KHUSRAU’S PORTRAYAL 

Khusrau's personal appearance about the time when his face beamed with 
joy is described by a fried thus : "A lovely figure in good attire, marvellously 
upright, a princely head in elegent features of a powerful cast.* 1 Another port- 
rayes him ; "A brave face, not the delicate feature of a man of genius and sensi¬ 
bility but the strong lines and well knit limbs of a man sturdy in body and nnnd ; 
very elegent and cheerful; over flowing with words and remarkable thoughts.” 
Deprived of his paternal protection at an early age, he enjoyed the affection 
of his maternal grand father, Imad-Ul-Mutk who happened to be the Minister 
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Of war of Ghcyasuddin Balhan, 1i was here that Khusrau had the blessing 
of the great savant. Khwaja Nizamuddin Aulya. who was staying in his grand' 
father's house. 

Tuhfat-us Sighr clearly reveals the tender throbbing and repressed sighs of young 
Khusrau. At the same time he fought hard all alone to build the edifice ol life. 
He was bv now a power in poetry and was fast becoming a power in social 
affairs as well. He once said. "Except at meals. I hardly keep mum. but exchange 
words with any human being, love children and converse with the rustics . 
m them I find the real qualities in which humanity may indulge with pride, 
simple, sincere, arid pious masses of India I love. 1 adore, they are my past-lime. 

I am glad to say that the simple masses are enough to keep me cheerful and 
engaged. If ever I had a garden. 1 would like it to be empty of bowers, brooks 
and flowers, just a space to walk and talk in with flowers of human races 
innocent, buoyant and blushful, of angelic nature, the young jasmines of our 
mother land. (I should not like a gardener, nor tine lawn that had to be mow n). 

At .jil events, wherever I go. the chatty, jostling crowd of young invaders sur¬ 
round me and when darkness overtakes the valuable assembly, a wonder I ul halo 
of moonlight swims up over the dale and hill. I hey would appear, again smiling, 
lostling and rolling in a flow of speech, the horrid bar of speechlessness having 
been let down. 

Sometimes a shaggy man. clad in home-spun with spectacles torward up on 
the nose who once sat at the tail of this chatty assembly drew himself onward, 
and would implore me to sing a song for him. I talked to them, sang lor them 
and laughed with them and thoroughly enjoyed doing it". 

Khusrau's songs, music and folklore, pun. enigma, geet and doha in which he 
was the monopolist, helped him establish a vast area ol influence that persists 
even to-day. 

Fully acquainted with Firdausi, khnqam and Nizami he drank also from Attar. 
Sanai and Rumi. But his ethical inspiration found refuge in Sa'di who once 
being invited by Prince Md. Sultan to visit India declined on the ground of 
old age and commanded that India itself possessed a verst lie scholar and match¬ 
less jewel in Khusrau who merited full royal attention. 

The epithet. Tuti-e-Hmd (Parrot of India) was conferred upon Khusrau by the 
luminaries of India in recognition of his poetic excellence and Haliz s reference 
to it in his verse 1 indicates that his fame had touched far and wide, khusrau 
himself alludes :— 

O V ■ ^ v l *A>- 
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Singing like a parrot. 

In the ancient Indian bower. 

Is the lot of Khusrau. 

Blessed with almightly power. 

The plain facts, in history as in everything else may be sometimes necessary. 
But it is a bone in poetry where style and emotion influence facts. The picturesque 
is not necessarily opposed to learning and where exaltation and learninj 
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mingled, the result ts far more likely to be nearer truth. Go through the diwan 
of khusrau. and you will find that he was no exception. Ethics, morals, love 
divine receive proportionate share in his odes, lyrics, enigmas and puns. 

khusrau believed literature to be a delightful treasure. Anthologists record 
him as once saying “with the brimming look and tremulous smile" the literature 
is not all primrose. Some of it is hramhly and most of it up hill." He knew that 
the brambles scratch the face and hands and up-hill catches the breath. But 
miraculously he pushed ahead serenly. searching for new vistas. 

He vs as ordained not to go in search of green field and fresh pastures far and 
w ide He stood last like a banyan tree, branches far flung to serve as a canopy 
that witnessed the March Past of hoards of kings, five of whom he had served 
with all modesty hut with dignity. And yet he also stole away sometime to 
allow his wit and humour to be shared by the commoners at large. 

It was because of his love for India and everything Indian that he boldlv ap¬ 
preciated the cardinal principles and the essence of Hindu religion and some 
socio-religious customs such as a Hindu woman dying willingly for her husband. 
He was so much impressed by the sheer nobility underlying this act of self 
immolation (Sati) that he recorded his feelings on several occasions. 4 

3 jj 

sJU™,' 1 J j } IS" flO > -I 4** 

- ^ J ^ J+ ** * 

Like a Hindu lady, in love stroke. 

Against a candle, off and dead. 

To dash to death is not a joke. 

in his Hisht Bibi&bt. Ameer Khusrau records an anecdote in which a Brahmin 
was going on a pilgrimage to Soninath by measuring the ground with his bodv. 
crawling on breast that had scratched his skin very badly. On being asked 
the reason, he replied that since he had dedicated Ins life to his idol, the suffering 
was the source of pleasure for him, Khusrau whereby exherts his die-hard 
co-religionists who generally go after the shell rather than the core, to realise the 
spirit underlying the idol-worship, 

I he fragrance of morning is blowing through Khusrau’s Masnavi. "Nuh Sipehr 
It speaks of Indian glory and greatness, physics and mathematics, astrology 
and astronomy, logic and theology. He brings forth unquestionable arguments 
to prove India’s superiority over all other countries. He asserts that his land is 
the store house of wisdom and learning. This may appear to many as merely 
the sentimental effusion of a poet but we do lind an authentic record of a stilt 
earlier period when India was (he cradle of learning. Jahiz (d. X64) a world 
famous literateur and philosopher of Basra whose words were reckoned as 
tenets of theology observes that the Indians possess some strange secrets of the 
art of Aesculapius, they know ethics and philosophy and in Oratorical feat are 
unparalleled. Streams of high thinking, maxims and sagacious lore flowed from 
India to Arabia.' 
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This remark is further elaborated by Yaqubi (d, 897) the celebrated Arab 
seholar and noted historian who observes that their book "Sidharta is a monu¬ 
mental work of extra-ordinary intelligence which had been profusely used by the 
(Jreeks and the Iranians, He also refers to other varied and well-w ritten books on 
logic and philosophy." 

\s regards phonetics and intonation. Khusrau’s remarks deserve special men- 
,ion. He writes in lus book "Ghurratul Kama!” that a scholar learning Turkish 
m Delhi could speak like pure Turks coming from Khurasan, and many Arabic 
scholars of Delhi spoke better Arabic than the Arabs themselves, without even 
v(siting Arabia. The language purity of the Persian-speaking Indians suffered 
more in Iran than in India. This was a direct rebuff to the intolerable vanity of 
the Iranian purists whose reserve and reluctance in writing a word of praise lor 
any Persian writer of Indian origin are well known. 

Khusrau prides that India was the centre of learning where scholars thronged 
from different parts of the world but no Indian ever found it necessary to go 
abroad in search of knowledge. The “Hindasa (Arithmatic) itself is a contracted 
form of "Hind" and "asa" the famous Indian mathematician who innovated 
"zero" the figure that revolutionised the whole world of mathematical science 
The Arabs learnt the art of figuring the notation from I to 9 from India and 
called it Indian numerals : the Europeans, in their turn, learnt them from the 
Arabs to whom they ascribed them Kalila wa Dimna in Arabic by Ibn-al- 
Muqaffa’ was the versified form of Sanskrit Panehatantra" which was trans¬ 
lated into Persian 11143 A D.) by Abul Maali Nasrullah and thence into almost 
all ihe languages of the world. When the Arabic version of Kalila wa Dimna 
was presented to Jafar Barmaki, the Minister of Harun al-Rashid, he gave him 
one lakh dirhams as a reward. 

The game of chess is basically an Indian game which derives its root from Sans¬ 
krit Chaluranga ; when it travelled to Iran, it came to be known as Hasht- 
rang*\ the Arabicised form of which is “Shairanj” which by lapse of time and 
practice got currency into the dialects of both Iran and India. 

In "Qiran-us Sa’dain" Khusrau gives a graphic description of Delhi ; It is the 
Centre of Islam and the citadel of justice adorned with gardens and gorgeous 
buildings comparable only to the garden of Irani in paradise. In Ejaz-e-Khusrawi 
he speaks of grapes, guavas and apples ; oranges and scores of other fruits. 
1 le calls mango and banana to be the elixir of human life. The garden abounds in 
evergreen (lowers surcharged with an atmosphere of sweets fragrance ; branches 
ringing w'ith the fascinating notes of singing birds. The crow was changing its 
home from tree to tree, the kite flying ; the banyan standing like a giant, though 
not allowing other trees to grow under it yet the grass was enjoying its little life ; 
branches moving to and fro and with them flowers nodding their heads. 

With the accession of Sultan Mahmud of (ihazna and his associated the founda¬ 
tion of an assimilation of Turkish and Persian with Hindi Hindvi had already 
been laid by the end of I Oth century A.D. The areas of the Punjab. Sind and 
Gujrat were already acquainted with Hindi words. 

Hts was the first step towards the cultural relationship between Iran and India 
that grew from day to day. 
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“Jawahir-e-Khusraui” published in India in 1916 cites several pieces of such 
admixture attributed to the poet the veracity of which had been doubted by 
M. Ghani in his book "History of Persian language and literature at the Mughul 
Court" yet the constructions have gained such popularity that it is difficult to 
erase the popular impression. 

Ouseley tn his "Biographical notes of Persian Poets" cites the following verses 
U> prove Khusrau's mettle in witticism and pun, 

jj l —I A) * wL J 

* ^ ji ^ ^ j* ^ * >'■ •** 

I happened to pass by a brook a recreation. 

And chanced to see an Indian fairy in fashion. 

"O darling", I said, “What price your ringlet docs hear ? 

She exclaimed and said “a pearl for every hair" 

(or) she rebuked and said, “wretched, be off from here”. 

When the self respect of an honourable lady is so wantonly outraged by a 
stranger, it is but natural that i! cannot go unpunished but how Khusrau el¬ 
bowed with local words exhibits his power of observation of the inner feeling 
and assimilation of different expressions into one. 

It is said that Khusrau. was once passing by a village, saw youngsters m small 
groups of five and ten each make a circle and then disperse to unite again. This 

child-play was so amusing that Khusrau could not suppress his impulse. 

to witness the game. He realised that they were singing some folk-lore that 
lacked in metre and rlymc. H is poetic genius and ingenious mind at once threaded 
the following: 



*i* Af* Xy 



My cot was set at the tarret high, 

up on my bed from the sky, 

there came some one; I blushed in joy; 

Moon-light it was and nothing to fie. 

The punds and quibbles contrived enigma. And Khusrau used them so easily 
that they passed as bye words. The joyful assembly of the youngsters picked 
up the thread and began to sing in sonorous voices. They thronged round him 
and requested a few more. Theeverful barrel could not fail. The man who could 
combine the Indian vina and Iranian tanbura into a sitar; Purbi Gauri, Kangli 
and Persian Rag into "Sazgari” could hardly be expected to miss the chance. 
He readily composed the following: 

iLyw OL j* yr^ 

Xv * yr'^ yj y— ^ ^ yy 
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A beloved of mine ever implores: 
kisses my lips, passion allures: 

Sucks the juice of all spikes 
Is he your love? 

No dear. “Pipe. 

ji"'j*. lT'* ._- d <-T'i p T * JiJ 

TT v J - kn- 

jli v 1 J*- 

Whole mght he lay up on my chest. 

Did touch and taste of the breasts; 

At dawn I had to push his face. 

He was rtoi my husband, but dear necklace. ( 

sjf *» -V * ^ Ji 

'r"~ y 

fo appease my heart, he is a must. 

Daily he comes to quench my thirst. 

Dame is one but hundreds of carter. 

Is he vour fiance, no chick. it‘s water. 

jau ->-> ^y~ by -*£■ 

jx- U V j>- U Jyf ~*y* «£■ ^ 

Days and night havoc he wrought*, 
hangs on my face and never departs. 

Touches ray lips but does not talk. 

My love for him has made him King. 

Is he your sweet heart ? 

No dear, it is “nose ring”. 

Let us conclude by saying that Ameer Khusrau with all his spiritual attain' 
men l and deep faith was a great patriot, a true lover ofhis home land, its people, 
environment and climate. He praised India and Us people whole heartedly follow 
ing the steps of his preceptor Shaikh Nizamuddin who. while looking at the 
early riser Hindus taking bath in river Jamtina uttered the first lines and Khusrau 
completed it by supplying the second one: 

* ^b *y y 

On right and left are lovely shores. 

"And the delightful herb whose tender green 
Hedges the River's lips unseen’*, 

On either side does equally grow. 

Straight and true my face. but. Jeans 
Towards the Savant of Radiance beam; 
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Ameer Khusrau's Hindi Poetry 


Dr. PRABHAKAR MACHWE 


R ni rn\ is intimately connected and concerned with people. The poet 
uses the language which the people speak and write and embellishes, 
elevates and enhances its power. 

What was the condition of poetry in the languages spoken in Hindustan or 
mostly north India some seven hundred years ago ? The Siddhas who were 
non-confirmists. practising esoteric Tantric sects, composed their cry ptic verses 
in Apahhramsa, a kind of broken Prakrit. They w ere wandering mendicants and 
from Nepal to Maharashtra, through the Punjab and Assam one sees their 
influences. The Dohakosh edited by Harprasad Shastri and later by Rahul 
Sankmyuyan gives many such examples of mixed verses, which were the early 
beginnings of languages like Bengali. Oriya, Bhojpun and other forms of Eastern 
Hindi. Kabir used a kind of language which was a mixed variety of Bhojpuri. 
Hindustani, eastern Avadhi and Braj. This language is aptly called by the 
historians of Hindi literature SADHUK.KARI, the language ot the SA DHL’S. 

Ameer Khusrau was a scholar of Persian, though Turkish was his mother 
tongue. But his mastery over the spoken languages of Hindustan was remar¬ 
kable He was the first exponent of the poetic usage of 11 industani (now branched 
oil into Khariboh Hindi and Urdu) and what a magnificent contribution he has 
done to enrich the poetry of Hindi, in both enlarging its content and enhancing 
and emhcUeshing its forms. His contributions in verse range from high philo¬ 
sophical and metaphysical verses to the highly suggestive and erotic songs for 
musicians, from riddles and poems with puns and double meanings to downright 
dhakosta v or absurd verses, from poems in mixed tongues to compositions 
in muni-lingual lexicography. 

One of the oft-quoted examples is a \iivwmi slan/a by him. which has halt 
Persian and half Braj Bhasha : 

Je ha I miskin makun taghaphul 

duray naina banay baliyan 
Ki tube hijran na dame ai jan 

na lehu kahe lagay chhatiyan 
Shabane hijran daraz chun zulf 

va roze vaslai chu umr Kotah 
Sakhi piya ko jo main na dekhun 

to kaise katun andheri ratiyan 


ro mmemoration volume 


Significance of Ameer Khusrau's contribution to Hindi poetry lies in ns three 
aspects : 

a) Language 

h Content and Choice of subjects 

c, Form : verse-innovations and technique 
His greatest quality was to fuse the genius of poetry with the genius of music. 
He was not only u poet in the traditional sense, one who composed ‘choicest 
words in the choicest order* ; but he was also a music-maker, one who has been 
an inspiration to classical and light classical musicians even after seven centuries. 
Khusrau was a living bridge between the ‘Margi* and ‘Desi* styles of traditional 
Indian music in north India : the musical modes of the elite and of the folk- 
singers. He could achieve this democratisation of poetry and music as he was not 
contented with his Persian. Arabic or Turkish scholarship, but mixed amongst 
the common people and talked to them and learnt from them. Very few persons 
belonging to the medieval feudal lordly ranks cared to condescend and learn 
from the common man. Here is a rare example of one w'ho not only kept his 
eyes and cars open, but also had an open heart. 

a) Language : 

To be a scholar of several languages or a polyglot is not necessarily a help in the 
matter of being a poet in one or more languages. To have command over the 
poetic idiom in one language itself requires a life-time achievement. To master 
more than one is the task of a genius. Ameer Khusrau was a genius no doubt, who 
knew the nuances of all these literary' and semi-literary tongues and could play 
with ease on their chords and evolve an orchestration of his own, which was 
something unique and unparalleled. 

Pandit Ramnaresh Tripathi wrote in his Kavita Kuumudi (Part t. p. 65) '‘Mu¬ 
hammad Qasim, Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahahuddin Ghori had kept their 
records in India in Hindi. From their tawarikhs it is very clear. Hasan Gangu 
Rahimm had also given his record to Gangu Brahman. Ameer Khusrau wrote 
his poetry in Hindi, in various verse-forms like dahe. paheliyan. geet, do-artht. 
anmil. mukami and so on". Almost all other historians of Hindi literature have 
listed Ameer Khusrau as one of the first poets of Khariboli Hindi. Some thirty 
years ago Bnjrutna Das wrote a book Ameer Khusro Ki Kavita. published by 
Nagn Pracharini Sahha. Varanasi. There is a research thesis by Pandit Shriram 
Sharma on Khatiq Bari, published by the same Sabha. Now both these books 
arc out of print. 

Like Kabir. Dadu. Raidas or other early saint-poets of Hindi. Khusrau uses a 
mixed language. He is not shy of any words derived from any sources. One can 
find not only Persian and Urdu words blended with Khariboli Hindi ; but an 
admirable sprinkling of dialects tike Braj Bhasha. Avadhi, Bhojpuri. Kanauji. 
Rajasthani. Purbi and such other forms of spoken Hindi of his age. 

Ameer Khusrau had the privilege to move from court to court and thus imbibe 
the patois (ball) of various regions in North India. He deliberately declassed 
himself and listened to women and children, farmers and artisans, musicians 
and courtiers of all grades and shades. All this enriched his vocabulary and hi< 
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command over the idiometic use of the language, which is so much suggestive 
arul full of overt atul covert meaning. This added to his poetry an unusual 
texture and tone. This also speaks volumes of his love for this land, his claim to 
he Tuti-e-ffitidi. 

h i Content 

The more one reads his poetry the more one wonders at the bewildering variety 
and range of his subjects. Ile is equally at home with a child’s riddle, as w ith a 
sublime mystic note. Mis verses giggle with pretty, mischievous women ot all 
walks of life. He ts so much concerned with the ilora and tauna and geography 
and place-names and ‘shades within shades' of meanings ol words. 

lie is ui once pithy and poignant: 

(tori save sejpar mukhpar dale kes 
Chat Khusro ghar apne rain hui chahu des 
Ihis doha’ or couplet is so characteristic of his poetic skill, where personal 
loss is co-rclaicd with loss everywhere and for ever. 

Hut when one reads the body of his poems as preserved by oral tradition, Khus- 
rau's cosmopolitanism, liberalism, perspicuity, perceptivity, sensitivity and 
long-range view astound us. For his age. he looms out to he a Renaissance 
figure, one of the Old Masters in word-painting, a Leonardo da Vinchi and 
Michaclangelo combined in chiselling the rough-hewn stones quarried I mm 
hidden linguistic mines and earsing out ol them such designs ol imageries, which 
were marvels of originality and artmanship. His subjects include village women 
gathering round a well, beloved’s pangs when the lover is separated, a traveller s 
woes and loneliness, the wonders of the firmament and cosmic powers, the 
‘desoirc of the moth for the siar* and ‘the vision of something alar from the 
sphere of our sorrow’. For him beauty w f as both Truth and Reality, 

ft form and Technique 

Variety of verse- forms add to the delight of his compositions. 

(I) PAHEILIYAN (RIDDLES) 

Khusrau's Hindi poetry is divided in several sections. The first is Riddles or 
Paheliyan. Some examples, which could be translated, are given below, ln- 
variahly each of the riddle contains in the form of pun or double meaning, 
ns solution also. I give below the Romanized version of the original with a 
rough English translation : in the bracket at the end of each is the solution of the 
riddle. 

llis favourable subject is lamp or Diva Paheti: 

Bala tha fab sab ko bhaya 
Bar ha htta Kochi iu Kom na avo 
Khnsran Kofi diva tska noon 
A rih Karo r« chhodogaon 

(Diva) 
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When young, was liked by all 
When grown up, was of use to none 
Khusrau says his name lightly 
Find out the meaning or leave the town 

(Lamp) 

Jab kato tab hi bar he. bin kale kumhitay 
Aim adbhut nar ku ant na payo jay 

(Dipshtkha) 

When you cut it. it shines, if you do not cut it. it smolders. 

Of such a wonderful woman one cannot find the end 

(Wick of a lamp) 

Paheii . 

Ek Haia Ki Anokhi Rani 
Needle se vah peeve pant 

(Diva ki Haiti) 

A king had a strange queen 
She drank water from below 

(Wick of a lamp) 

His other favourite subject was a 'mirror 1 . There are many riddles and double 
meaningful utterances about it. 

Farost holt ai tut 
Turki dhundi pai na 
Hindi hnli nrsi aye 
Khusrau kahe kai na bataye 

(Arsi) 

Did not know any Farsi In Persian it is called Aaina) 

In Turkish I searched but did not find 
In Hindi tongue one feels peculiar 
Khusrau says, none can tell 

(Mirror) 

On 'nails' he has this rather untranslatable pun-verse : 

BISON KA SIR KAT LIYA 
NA MARA NA KHOON K1YA 

(NAKHOON) 

On the ’eye-black' or KAJAL (collyrium) there are two interesting riddles, 
again based on puns : 

JALKARJFLE JAL MEN RAHE 
ANKHON DEKHA KHUSRO KANE (KAJAL) 

ADI KATE TO SAB KO PARE 
MADHYA KATE TO SABKO MARE 
ANT KATE TO SABKO MEETHA 
SO KHUSRAU MAIN ANKHON DEETHA 


m 


(KAJAL) 
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Again punning on ‘Nimboti’ and Na boli' there is a ‘pahdi* composed by 
Ameer khusrau. 

1 2 ► .1 iUKA RASI (verses with double meaning) 

The other form of poetry in which Ameer Khusrau excels is based on a double 
tniondre or A fukarani (lit.- saying no > 

Some examples are given below : 


( 1 ) Sort raili more sang jaga 
Hhor Hum (ah bkhhurm logo 
l (tkc bichhurai finite hiya 

i i sate hi sajan tut sakhi diya 

The whole night he woke with me 
When it was morning he bid adieu 
With his departure the heart is broken 
O Maiden ! was it your lover, no. tt was the lamp. 

(2) Sarah saiona sab gun neeka 
I a bin sab jag lage pheeka 

I ake sarpar hove kttttn 
,- 1 / sakhi sajan na sakhi Ion 

All beautiful, all full of good qualities. 

Without it everything appears tasteless 
Which can be said above every thing 
O maiden ! was it your lover, no. it was salt. 


(3 J I ah a\r tab shodi hoy 
Us bin duiu aur na koy 
Meet he luge yoke ha I 
Ai sakhi sajan na sokfn dhol 

When he comes then marriage happens 
There is none to excel him 
His sound is so sweet 

O maiden ! was it your lover, no. it was drum. 


(3) Do-Sukhune (Answers wUh double meaning) 

These are cryptic questions, two together appearing having no connections 
whatsoever, but punning upon words, Khusrau with his masterly wit presents 
one reply, to them. As they are mostly word-based, translation is impossible 
I quote twelve such word-plays: 


( 1 ) Goshta Kym no khitya 
Dam Kyon na gova 


Gaia no tha 
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<2> Joota Kyon no pahna 

Satnosa Kyon na kkaya 

— Tala rta tha 

(3) Artur Kyon na chalet 

Vaztr Kyon na rakha 

—Dana na tha 

(41 Pandit Kyon piyasa 

Gadaha Kyon udasa 

— Lota na tha 

($) Pandit Kyon a nahaya 

Dhohm Kyon mart gat 

— Dhoti na thi 

(6) Saudagar ra cha me hay ad 

Buche Ko Kya Chahiye 

Do-kan 

(7) T'ixhna ra shame bayed 

Mtlap Ko Kya Chahiye 

-Chah 

(8) Shikar hat home hay ad karad 

Kuwwate Magaz Ko Kya Chahiye 

Badant 

(9) Rati jail kyon 

Ghoda ada Kyon 

Pan sada kyon 

Phera na tha 

(10) Dhoiki Kyon na hajt 

Haiti kyon na /ami 

—Madhi na thi 

(II) Sitar Kyon na baja 

Aar at kyon na nahai 

Parda na tha 

(12) Ghar kvon Andhiara 

Faqir kyon higada 

Diva na tha 


All those reveal Khusrau’s versatility and his fine sense of language, particularly 
of its spoken form and the shades of idioms. He had a very fine sense of humoir 
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and this saratya 1 on a maid servant named Chimmo is a fine example of subtle 
but direct lampooring : 


Auron A x chaupohori baje, 

Chimmo A i odhpahari 
Bahai ka koi aye nahi 
.•f iv Mire xhahari 
Suf-suf kur age rakhe 

Jistnen nahi mo sol 
I man ko jahan seenk samave 
Chimmo ke lahan musal 


thus Ameer Khusrau has no peer in his Hindi poetry. He stands out as a re- 
markable poet of the people. He is homely and rustic like Burns , . te » k b 
in In- spiritual message like Browning; he is romantic and a lover of beauty 
tik* Byron. He loves Nature almost like Wordsworth and he is a polyglot and 
a scholar-poet like Milton. 
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Ameer Khusrau and Khari Boli 


Prof. GYAN CHAND JAIN 


§ pinions differ abou t the date of birth of Ameer Khusrau but it is generally 
believed to be651 A.H. corresponding to 1253 A D. This has been referred 
from the preface to his diwan Ghurratui Kama!, His mother was of Indian 
origin. Let us find out the mothertonguc of Khusrau, and for this reconstruct 
the linguistic scene of his times. 

In Northern India, the period, sixth century to tenth century A.D. is called age 
of Apbhransha. The region including Delhi, western U.P. and Agra, was named 
Madhya Desha. The common language of that area was Shaurseni Apbhransha 
upto the tenth century, later taking the form of A vahattha. The following two or 
three centuries were of a transitional nature wherein Apbhranshas were fading 
giving rise to the new IndoAryan languages. This process of transition was 
quite slow. The new Indo-Aryan languages did not bloom simultaneously. 
Thus, eleventh to thirteenth centuries had mixed languages or language. A 
common language held sway over Haryana, west U.P. and south-west U.P. has 
named it as Western Hindi. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, this Hindi 
contained traces of Apbhransha on one hand and the shadows of the nascent 
languages on the other. Later on western Hindi split into five distrinct dialects 
of which only Khari boli and Brajhhasha are relevant for us. 

In his A iasnavi Nuh Sipehr Khusrau has ennumcrated the languages of India. 
His list includes Lahon, Avadhi and the language of Delhi region but does not 
mention of Braj. In the late fifteenth century Sheikh Bahauddin Bajan called the 
language of his poetry as “Dehlvi” language. In the 16th century Abul Kazl too 
listed languages of India. I n the whole region he put two languages: Dehlvi and 
Marwari (Rajasthani). Not to mention the Braj as a separate language, simply 
means (hat in 13th and 14th centuries Ambala to Agra was supposed to have 
just one language. 

The mother-tongue of Khusrau was western Hindi but by the end of 13th century 
it was giving rise to regional features. As Khusrau’s native place was in Agra 
division, the language of the place should contain early Braj tinge. Most of 
Khusrau’s life passed in Delhi whose language was the predecessor of modern 
Khari Bob. Although the dialects of Delhi and Agra might not have differed 
much in those days, still the dialect of Delhi should be "pre-Khari Bair and the 
dialect of Agra “pre Braj”. When we speak of Hindi poetry of Ameer Khusrau, 
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it should he assumed to be in the Khan-bol. Braj blend. It should also be re¬ 
membered that in (hose early ages Urdu and Hindi had not differentiated but 
were one and the same. For ihc sake of convenience, wc call Khusrau s Khan 
Bo/z-cum-Brai poetry as Hindi, and not Urdu. In that period there was no lan¬ 
guage known bv the name of Urdu or Hindi. Hmdi or Hindvi was a label which 
could be applied to any lndo-Aryan language If we come across some old quota¬ 
tion stating that some poet of Agra wrote in Hindi, il should not be necessarily 
taken to mean that he wrote in the language which we now call Hindi. Mohammed 
Oofi wrote that the famous Persian poet. Masud bin Saad Salmaan (d. 515 A.H.) 
composed threediwuns: one Arabic. 2nd Persian and Ird Hindi Ameer Khusrau 
also acknowledged in the preface to his diwan Ghurratul KamaI that Masud had 
three diwans, one of them in Hindvi, From this Mahmud Shirani inferred 

"We should acknowledge that Khwaja used to compose in Hindi also.' 
But from this very statement. Dr. K. S. Bedi deduced that the extinct divan of 
Masud Salmaan should represent earliest Lahon Punjabi. As if Hindi or Hindvi 
could mean any lndo-Aryan language in olden days - 
Khusrau wrote in the preface to his third Diwan, Ghurratul Kama! 

»j*i. j-A *>♦■*-* 


(I wrote a few folios of Hindi poetry and presented to friends) 

This sentence authenticates that Khusrau composed Hindvi Poems. Hindvi here 
meaning Khan bafi-curt-Braj. Why did Khusrau gave these Hindi compositions 
to his friends? Shiram thinks that as they did not do any credit to him. hegot 
rid of them by throw ing them at his friends. Dr. Safdar Ah opines that he gifted 
them to his friends as he considered these compositions quite valuable. 1 Whatever 
the motive, ir appears that he gifted them for good, which creates a strong suspi¬ 
cion that he did not regard them worthy of him What was their quantum , 
According to Auhadi. Khusrau s Hmdi compositions were either as vast as his 
Persian ones or even more. The famous authority on Khusrau. Dr. Wahid 
Mirra has refused to accept this. In the preface to Ghurratul Kama!. Khusrau. 
to show his superiority over Masud Sad boasted : 4 


f __ >- *£" aJ 'j Jtj' 

;J C*' £ -* A>- jS*' l J jUU- ; y‘-* 

^^ ij 'S'jl j* 1 si/- 'r 1 ^ 


Had Khusrau’s Hindi compositions been considerable, he should have surely 
mentioned about his Hindi diwan at this place. He believed that his Hindi works 
were less than Masud’s diwan. At another place in the same context he mentions 
aboui a few folios of Hindvi Na/m and this gives a collective idea of his Hindi 
works. In those days of Persian sway, we could not expect an eminent Persian 
poet to take pride on his Hindi verse. That is why he did not consider it worth 
preserving. 
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In 1918. Maulana Mohammed Amin Chirayyakoti and others brought out 
Jawahir-e-Khusrawi from Aligarh as part of complete works of Khusrau. This 
includes alt those Kindi compositions which are traditionally ascribed to 
Khusrau. Dr. Shujaat All Sandilvi in his book “Ameer Khusrau aur Inki Hindi 
Shairi*' published at Lucknow in 196! has also included all these. These collec¬ 
tions do not contain all the “Geers“ascribed to Khusrau. Khusrau had invented 
som eraagas amalgamating Indian and Iranian raagas." He might have composed 
some geets to give wordings to these raagas. These find place in Naqi Mohammed 
Khan Khurjvi's work which gives a thorough account of Khusrau's musical 
innovations. 

As Khusrau did not compile his Hindi poems, they have come down the centuries 
in an oral tradition. Due to this, on one hand, their language has been altered to 
that of our times and on the other hand a lot of interpolation has taken place. 
Side by side, much of his Hindi work might have been lost. The linguistic features 
of the present version of his Hindi poems fail to convince scholars of their 
genuineness. No part of his Hindi work can be ascribed to him with hundred 
per cent certainty while a greater portion of this work is such that one definitely 
hesitates to ascribe it to him. Without delving into details it would do to have a 
bnef look over the controversy. In this connection, the findings of Dr. Wahid 
Mirza will be of particular help. Let us take Khusrau's Hindi compositions one 
by one: (I) The Hindi words and phrases occurring in Khusrau’s Persian lines 
are most genuine and authentic though Khusrau was not in favour of mixing 
Hindi and Persian. In his persian masnavi Devai Rani Khizr Khan ’he states: 

“Hindi word is not inferior to Persian. Leaving aside Arabic which heads atl 
the langauges, most languages are inferior to Hindi, Arabs do not mix the 
words of other languages in their own. Mixing Persian word in Arabic is like 
adulterating Persian pearls in rubies of Yemen and that is not desirable. The 
language of India too. is like Arabic which does not admit of any mixture." 

He reiterates, and more explicitly, in the preface to Ghurratul Kama I 

j aj'-U ^ 

_ A JjJ I - * 1 A ^ ' 

So although he docs not believe in Persian-Hindi amalgamation, wherever 
necessary he has included Hindi words in Persian verse. In Masnavi Tughlaq 
Noma he has used Khari boli words at several places 

iijU» y—j (t^l* jU* jLi 

« tjU jd ^ 

1 

The middle line includes a complete sentence of Khari bolt. In the third line Hindi 
word ;U , meaning a garland or string, has been lagged to Persian ^ 
The following three Rubais have sprinklings of Khari boli 
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y -* j y 2? j ^}/ ^s* ^ 

jjj ^nTbiT ^'J 

This Rubai includes three words of Khari boli. Til . Tel and Teli as well as literal 
translation of the Hindi Idiom: “IN TILON ME TAIL NAH1” 


wCf J? 


Jjij jl 

J 

C-» U*)j j~*- J ^y ^ 

J jjj ^ >* j' 


Word jufJ leho in the last line is Bra}, in tf/wr/ fro// it is “1o“ ji Take 
jj li-LiUJ 4/ 

* jj . J i • aTj ^ a If y o^j * 1*^ 

The last phrase is valid In both Persian and Hindi. It is pure Khari boli. j j 
“DUR'‘ is a feminine idiom more prevalent in Doaba districts of U,P. In Punjabi, 
this is used by males also. In another rubai the last phrase is bb ■ This 

too is valid in both Persian and Hindi. Hindi tL-jy is Braj while bt is 
Khari boli. 

There is another couplet in the preface to Ghurratul Ka/nal which according to 
Dr. Wahid Mirza can be read in both Persian and Hindi 

y~y AjU *j, r i <^y * ajl ^y <. <±y 


Dr. Shujaat Ali Sandilvi 7 too has ascribed the same virtue to this line but it is 
problematic to read it in both the languages. The second portion can be termed 
Hindi in the following version : 


rL.y - y~y* £ *j> * ^ 

This is a fine specimen of Khari boli. 

All the above specimens have been taken from those Persian collections which 
have been compiled by Khusrau himself. Now lei us sift the Persian poetry 
ascribed to Khusrau but occurring in books authored by others: 

(i) S. Masud Hasan Rizvi has quoted a couplet and rubai from Manor ul Zawabit 
of Mulla Abdul Basit Amethvi (d. 1167 A.H.) in which the underlined words 
are meaningful in both Persian and Hindi: 

jlc c— aJU- jm* <S" hi? y j>*b» Jl v° ° 

in Persian means 'do not stay* and in Urdu it means maternal aunt. Rubai is 
like this: 

^\yj t y o iSU- *5" ^jb 

<L)f, aj C —S l j 2>j <0 Cj/ £J 
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I 

The underlined words of this rubai have a sort of Pun. Khusrau ought to have 
known that Lai was a deity of Arab pagans. Hindu Brahmin has nothing to 
do with this Idol. The above three lines contain the following Hindi words: 

, 'r+Ajf . lL) L » <! • w.H>lj * 

In view of the witticism of the above lines, it is quite probable that they belong 
to Khusrau. 

(ii) Now take the well-known Ghazal 
jLj . jliJ 

■ 4 ' “ ^ m * 

In Persian, if one misra of a couplet is in Persian and another in Arabic, it is 
said to contain the figure of speech In Urdu, the admixture of Persian and 
Hindi misras may be called muiumma , This ghazal has been published 
by Abe Hayat. Let us trace its earliest'Teference. 

Lachhmi Narayan Shafiq's Ta:kira Chamanistan-e-Shaara quotes two couplets 
of this ghazal beginning with jb*** JV' 1 and • Later 

on Qasim quoted this complete ghazal in Majmua-e-Naghz. The versions in 
Majmua-e-Naghz and Abe Hayat differ at points e.g. see the first misra of the 
last couplet: _ 

Majmu-e-Naghz: _ _ if IjU j '-U jjy J' 

Abe Hayat: )/^ K ~rif b^* j}j 

Strangely enough the manuscript of the Majmua-e-Nagh: edition once belonged 
to the author of Abe Hayat , It appears that Azad saw this ghazal in some 
other old work too, besides Mqjmua-e-Naghz. Dr. Safdar Ah, possesses a 
manuscript diwan of Hazrat Bu ali Shah Qalandar scribed in 1134 A.H' These 
couplets of this ghazal by “Maulvi Ameer Khusrau,” finds place on the first 
page of this diwan, it is not clear whether these tines were written by the scribe 
of the main text or someone else added them later. In the absence of this clarifica¬ 
tion it should be assumed that they were written by the same scribe in 1134 A.H. 

Qazi Abdul Wadood writes about the authenticity of this ghazali 1 * 

”The poems of Khusrau given in Abe Hayat do not contain anything to justify 
their ascription to Khusrau. 1 believe. Shirani has conclusively proved that 
this ghazal docs not belong to Khusrau." 

On the contrary. Shirani has ascribed this ghazal to Khusrau in Punjab men 
Urdu. Qazi Abdul Wadood has not given any clear reason in support of his 
suspicion but in a personal chat with the Author of this article, he explained 
that as the earliest mention of this ghazal was only in early nineteenth (or late 
eighteenth) century, it could not really belong to Khusrau. This metre too was 
not prevalent in Khusrau’s times. 

My colleague. S. L. Kalra Abid Peshawari drew my attention towards an 
important point. The last line in Abe Hayat’s version is: 
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lt is somewhat different in Majmua-e-Naghz but the second part is identical. 
The last word Khanan is a corrupted plural of ia>- meaning letter. In 
Arabic and Persian khat was never used to mean a letter. Only after the advent 
of Britishers in India and the establishment of post-offices khat gamed currency 
to mean a post-card. In Khusrau’s contemporary Hindi, khat could never be 
used in the sense of an epistle. This word alone is enough to exclude this ghazal 
from Khusrau's limes. But in the Qalandar’s MS. owned by Dr. Safdar Ah, the 
last words differ like this: 

jjb ; ^-b^ ^ u* tr - 

This eliminates one objection but the polished language of the following lines 
again creates a doubu 

jUj y -> ^ 


jLi V fr £ ^ 

The diction of rest of the lines is not so recent. I t is possible that the original 
version of the above two lines too. might have been archaic but the later his¬ 
torians of literature might have brought its language upto-date, We can ascribe 
this ghazal to Khusrau with a lot of uncertainty. 


The language of this ghazal is Khari bolt influenced by Braj. The following forms 
take it away from Khari boli: 

^t ^^s tj t kj lCj v w 1 v ^ ^ 1 ^^"Tr v w 

If this ghazal is Khusrau’s work then it is a very good example of earliest Khari 
boli 

ttii) The following Persian Qataa was first quoted by Mir in his Tazkira Nikatush 
shoara: * ^ ^ .... ^ 

K - 4rj$ bb r ii 

-P'S" a, ''jfij4ft O—J i -li 

In the second misra 4-jj^ ' is out of place. It should have been 

^ bjjr* ' Dr. Ansarullah Nazar writes: 

“The second rniira could be meaningful in the following versian: 

^ -Wi 

e and Jf— are future tense forms in Avadhi meaninB 

change of pronunciation has resulted in 4 ^ 

This is not correct, The Avadhi future form should contain a c hke 

The interrogatory forms are, of course, as suggested by DrT*Ansar, 
but again means “will you decorate?" and not “will you get 

decorated ?’" there is remote possibility of Khusrau using Avadhi forms. As 
this little poem does not appear in Khusrau's Persian collections and its second 
rnisras are in such a chaste Khari boli quite unexpected in Khusrau’s time, we 
take this Qataa with a grain of salt. That its theme is the same as those of his 
authentic rubais quoted above, goes in its favour, though in the first tn 
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grammar and sense required hi}-* - 1 } instead of 4- i \• 4~jlr 

Hafiz Mehmood Shirani writes about the beloveds belonging to various pro* 
fessions: "Poems which have qataas about various professionals are called 
Sheherashoh, Maulana Md. Amin, who has compiled Khusrau's Sheherashoh 
in Jwahire-Khusrawi states: 

"I have seen such poems in Sanskrit and Hindi---Emulating this 

style in Persian, Khusrau has added to Persian Literature." 

“I wish to add here that in this Khusrau does not appear to be obliged to Sanskrit 
and Braj as Khwaja Masud Saimaa n is the first writer to give currency to such 
poems in Persian and he calls them maqtaat-e-Sheherashoh. " 

Masud Salmaanmust have got his inspiration form Sanskrit to write these qataas. 
Later they got popular in Hindi, Riti period. Taking beauties belonging to 
various professions, Hindi poets would write a brief poem about each and 
these were compiled together. In Persian, boys displaced the belies. Prof. 
Masud Hasan Rizvi writes: m 

' Sheherashoh is a ty pe of verse which was originally collection of qataas and 
rubais praising the beauty of boys belonging to various professions and strata." 

This was the earliest connotation of Sheherashoh, The first Persian Sheherashoh 
of this type was composed by Masud bin Sad Salmaan. It consists of 92 qataas 
about boys. Another such Sheherashoh consisting of 67 rubais has been ascribed 
to Khusrau. Its manuscripts exist in Lucknow and Aligarh Universities and 
u has been included in Jawahire Khusravi. Dr. Wahid Mirza includes it in 
those 21 works which are decidedly Khusrau’s but m the opinion of Prof 
Masud Hasan Rizvi this was composed by some poet of a much later date. 
To be on safe side, we agree with Prof. Rizvi.u All the 67 rubais in this alleged 
Sheherashoh praise boys while two of the three authentic rubais quoted earlier 
in this paper, adore Feminine charms. Of course, according to the traditions 
of Persian Sheherashoh, only boys could be sung of. Khusrau’s praising the 
belles should be an influence of Indian tradition. 

If the Persian Sheherashoh, alleged to be Khusrau's is an intrepolation, we can’t 
he sure of the qataa in Nika tush shoara specially when its language is too chaste 
and recent. 

(iv) In Farhange A soft an ihe following qataa too, has been ascribed to Khusrau 

sfz 

r'j 

jjy in place of is pure Braj but what is this “chhe'V^ 

This must* be Rajasthani or Gujrati. Why should Khusrau use this form ? 
The second misra is weak prosodicalty. In the last line, the pronunciation of 
Turk has been corrupied to Turak. Due to these factors this Qataa can not 
be Khusrau's. This is in line with the compositions of early north Indian Urdu 
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poets like Qizilhash Khan Ummid or Mir Moosvi Fitrat etc., Syed Masud 
Hasan Rizvi also hesitates to recognise it as Khusrau's creation.' 

(2) So far we have discussed the Khari boli words and phrases occurring in the 
Persian lines of Khusrau. Now let us review the pure Hindi poems alleged to 
belong to Khusrau. They require utmost caution.'* 

(i) First of all to be dohas. The oldest documentary reference is found 
about the following doha in Wajhi’s Sabras. 

Jl ^ ^ W 4 ^ szy* /> [ S J , 

jU is nothing but L, pronounced in Occam style. It is common in 
old Decani to change the aspriated consonants to unaspirated. Jl> 
should be read as and 'jy could preferably be Af L JpP 

means ‘for’. Thus this line should better be read as follows: 




Lf 




Qazi Abdul Wadood, in a personal chat with this Author, was not satisfied 
with the testimony of Sabras as a gap of more than three centuries rests between 
Khusrau and Wajhi Perhaps it is too much to insist on a contemporary docu¬ 
mentary testimony. Dr. Safdar Ah rejects it, because in his opinion its language 
is un-Dclhion.' 1 I am unable to fmd any linguistic characteristics barring its 
carton a. Delhi. <• ^ dy- 


Jv ju ‘ ^ 

| means all the four directions, It is not clear which is the first 
documentary reference to this John. Certain recensions of Afzal s Bikat Kahani 
contain some Hindi dohas and Urdu and Persian couplets of ghazals. A MS- 
stored in Patna University has many such dohas. the above being one of them 
with the following text. 

j* t 4^* JJ* f- Uy* tJjj£ 

sTi J S’* J* U Ji’ 


This manuscript has been transcribed in 1279 A H. (1863 A.D,). Masnavi 
Bikat Kahani was composed some times before Sabras. If these dohas were 
included by the author of Bikat-Kahani, it would be the earliest extinct docu¬ 
mentation of Khusnia’s Hindi verse. The learned editors of Bikat Kahani 
edition of Osmania University, have not said a word about the authenticity 
or otherwise of these dohas. Let us test them ourselves. 

The Patna manuscript has some Urdu couplets whose language clearly betrays 
them to be of post - Bikat Kahani period Some of them are: 

jlJL Uy* IS" *1 

op S S 

4, £- *- 
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US' J U. . ^,-y f 1 - jvfc 

b- jk ij> t}£ j\jp- 

—Y pj *T Lfcj 4 j b}; 

oj* r* >/} 

As these couplets could be composed at least one century after Bikat Kaham. 
it is probable that Hindi dohas too must have been interpolated at a later date. 
Thus the Patna manuscript carries the date of this doha only upto 1279 A.H. 

This dohu has two words of Braj dLj^> <• Rest of it is in nice Khari- 

bolt, 

Chamanistan-e-Shoara of Lachhmi Narayan Shafiq also includes a dohu In 
the biodata of Hashim Decani, he informs by the way that Khusrau said in 
a Persian couplet: 

jj>b* j {S i $\\> hr^ 

b J-tY- Jobr - y •V* b-t J- 

y 

He has expressed the same sentiment in a Hindi doha. 

Af* J*? J*r b-b 

In the Patna ms. of Bikat Kaham this dohu has been quoted like this: 

Oyr ^J i>*~ 

Jr* *#? yr 

Thus this doha will belong to some unknown poet Suman but with this pen- 
name and with the above version, the first misra loses its metre. Persian words 
should be foreign to a doha. This is a corrupted version. We accept 
the'version of Chamanistan-c*Shoara. Because of the semantic correspondence 
with Khusrau's Persian couplet, it too should belong to Khusrau. ll is a good 
piece of Atari boli. 

Jawahir-e-Khusravi mentions this famous doha: 

' bL' y* y 

The first misra is in Chaste Khari boli while the second is in Braj. It is evident 
that in Khusrau’s times Khari boli and Braj had not scperated. There is no 
over-riding reason why these four dohas should not be ascribed to Khusrau. 
Dr. Shujaat Ali Sandilvi has quoted another doha in his book but has not 
revealed its source. 17 
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^ Jfr - ^ ^ A 1 2 * * , Ji 

The text of the first misra is faulty. Its language is nearer Bwj than Khari boh. 
Further evidence is required to attach it to Khusrau. 

In his Punjab mat Urdu. Mahmood Shiram has quoted several <*>Aar and Hindi 
couplets taken from the diary of one Sirajuddin Azar. This diary is absolutely 
unreliable. This includes even an Urdu ghazal of Khusrau, After quoting it, 
Shiram has written that he cannot agree that Khusrau authored it.'* 

(3) Most disputed are Khusrau’s Hindi riddles, Kehnukamis. do-suklume 
dhakoslas and nisbats. We come across two extreme views about them. On 
one hand there are those Khusrau-fans, for whom oral tradition of a century 
or two is sufficient authority. They are headed by Mohammad Husain Azad, 
Fditors or Jawahir-c-Khusravi and Dr. Safdar Ah. On the other side are those 
uncompromising researchists who are not convinced by age-long oral legend 
and refuse to admit a composition as genuine in the absence of a satisfactory 
documentary authority. These include Hafiz Mchmood Shirani and the more 
unbending Qazi Abdul Wadood, The latter aversed:' 9 

"All the anecdotes, mentioned about Khusrau in Abe Hayat are just bazar 
gossips. At times even relating tales is not inopportune but with the under¬ 
standing that they are talcs. The author, regarding bazar gossips as authentic 
historical statements, cannot be counted among research scholars.... 

‘ Khusrau’s Hindi verses as given in Abe Hayat do not contain anything to 
justify their ascription to Khusrau”. 

As these items are of popular interest, they were most prone to alteration and 
interpolation. As a result the whole stock is unreliable but instead of total 
rejection, scepticism will be a better attitude. In brief we can take a stand 
as follows: 


1, We can reject out of hand those verse riddles which are about things in¬ 
vented after Khusrau's times e.g. hookah, gun, smoking pot (chilam) etc., 

2. Riddles with very chaste, polished and recent language too cannot belong 

to Khusrau e.g, 

<J Lw I 









L>- 

1 
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To acquaint ourselves with the actual form of Khari holt in Khusrau’s age, 
we may take the verses of his contemporaries as a standard. Saint Gyaneshwar 
(b. 1275 A.D.) was his contemporary. Some of his more lucid lines are as under: w 

O** )s‘* f - ^P 

^ k !/#*• 1 Sj* 

L .5 ij P £ -L— 

V* Jf if 

There are quite good lines of Khari boli in the compositions of Mukla Bai, 
the younger sister of saint Gyaneshwar: :| 

kl£fi w»T ^ j^j>L- jif ul*?- 

JL^ sill jPy j 

L T* > ^ h j i ^ wUL ^ 

Both of them were Khusrau’s contemporaries. The illustrations given above 
are in a comparatively fine language while most of their Hindi poems are more 
archaic language-wise. Both of them belonged to Maharashtra. Khusrau 
hailed from the centre of western Hindi. He was an eminent literary figure 
of Persian. Hcncc his Khari boli should be more refined than their's but not 
as refined as ^ JI 4 J kill 

3. As Khusrau’s Persian poetry includes some riddle-like rubais and as he 
has written some names and dates in the style of an enigma, it shows that he 
liked enigmatic style. Therefore the riddles, with archaic diction, may be 
Khusrau's work. As an illustration Dr. Wahid Mirza has accepted the follow¬ 
ing two riddles as truly Khusrau's: :: 

* U> J* ^ 

K £*£'3jr* Jjy. 

(The third line should better be written (<£j ^jtU JpJji 

y\ ^ 7^ ^y* ^ jj jJ* 'iiji 

^ J4?J> 

•j>y. yM 

j>y. * 
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The text of the last riddle, which has a Braj colouring, has been given according 
to Dr. Shujaat Ali SanditviV book. The text given by Dr. Wahid Mir/a is in full 
Khari bolt which is obviously dubious- We can safely discard the riddles and 
K.ch mukamis which are in chaste Khari bolt - There is good possibility of genuine 
ness of the riddles etc. in pure Braj. or an admixture of Braj and ASwn. In 
the present form we can not assume, with perfect certainty, even a single riddle 
to be genuinely Khusrau's. 

Dr. Wahid Mir/a opines:’ 4 

’’Similarly it is very doubtful that the Dhakoslas, Do sukhanas and Nisbats are 
his compositions." Take, for instance. Do sukhanas. Their language is so 
chaste as may belong to 20th century: 


If Aj 




4_i -Jy-f kyr 

* ~yf 




4, A few gee is of Khusrau’s are also found. Five brief geetx are given in Dr. 
Sandilvi’s book. In addition, Naqi Mohammad Khan Khurjvt has written on 
Khusrau’s music works in detail. Khusrau must have given poetic wording 
to the ragas he invented. Khurjivi has given much of Khusrau’s geets? They 
are brief, consisting of just two to four line. Their language is mostly Braj 
having a bit of Khari holi. Most of them contain Khusrau’s takhaitus and sing 
praise of Khwaja Nizamuddtn Aulia. As the source of these geetx has not been 
mentioned, they will be considered dubious. 

5. Azad has given this annul of Khusrau in Abe Hayat: 

to ci^ JS4^ 


JuN xlM. y t IS*U 

As an illustration of cheap bazar gossips, the learned Qazi Abdul Wadood- 
has given first place to this un/nit and this is its correct description. Its language 
is not Khusrau’s. Such lines and poems arc recited by Bhatx (begging bards) 
even in our times. Azad has written a Khari holi quatrain about Bi-chimmo 
in which chimmo has been presented as a hookah hostess. The Qazi r has 
rightly pointed out that tobacco was unknown in India in Khusrau's times. 
Portugese introduced it here. Like the incident of smoking this short poem 
too shoutd be fake, 

6. Last of all we take the controversy about Khaliq Bari. In the authenticated 
documents, Khan Araoo <d. 1169 A.H.) in his lexicon Gharaibut Lughai-e- 
Hindi has quoted the authority of the versified pamphlet of Ameer Khusrau 
at several places. He has not named the tract but comparison proves that ht 
meant Khaliq Bari. Since then, it is traditionally attached to Khusrau. But 
in view of its errors and faulty style, doubts were raised even before Shiram. 
In 1918 Maulana Mohammad Amin Chirayyakoti, in the preface to his Jawahir- 
e-Khusravi tried to remove these doubts but in 1928 Hafiz Mehmood Shir 
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m Punjab men Urdu arraigned strong arguments to prove that Khaliq Ban 
could not be creation of Khusrau. Later on he wrote a complete book on this 
topic. 

Besides internal evidence he took stand on a manuscript of Khaliq Buri which 
gives its title as HifzuUisan, author as Ziauddin Khusrau, date of composition 
as 1031 A. H. (1621 A.D.lin the reign of Jahangir and the date of transcrip¬ 
tion as 1187 A.H. Its date ha sheen derived in words by a chronogram cj . 

Neseef means ‘half portion’ or a kind of sheet; -_\ r ^ may mean “later 
half’, of course, not a good chronogram. 

After the discovery of this manuscript one felt compelled to agree with Shirani, 
Still Dr, Wahid Mirza decided 

“After thoroughly studying the arguments for and against, I have reached 
the conclusion that Khaliq Bari . or its greater portion is definitely Khusrau's 
work. It is another thing that with the passage of time it underwent alterations 
and interpolations and some of the Hindi words might have changed." 

Dr. Mirza’s work was published in 1949. At that time his judgement looked 
surprising. Later on Dr. Safdar Ah brought some solid material in his article 
"Ameer Khusrau Bahesiyal Hindi Shair" included in Nawae Adab Bombay. 
Oct. 61 and Jan. 62, later on published in the form of a book. After his revela¬ 
tions one feels hesitant in excluding Khaliq Bari from the writings of Khusrau. 
Dr. Ah brought to light two precious manuscripts of Khaliq Bari; 

1. Late Najib Ashraf Nadvi’s manuscript which does not bear any date of 
transcription. 

2. The MS. stored in Urdu Research Institute, Bombay, transcribed in 1261 
AH. 

A manuscript of Khaliq Bari was supposedely written in 736 A.H. is just eleven 
years after the death of Khusrau. Both the above manuscripts should have had 
a Persian poem of chronogram which gave this date in words. This was com¬ 
posed by the Kalib. Both the later manuscripts copy this same QtUaa. Some 
of its lines are as follows ^ 

dJ U * 13 j)e> w> La.' Ll u f ' j—* t *j 

jsUJi jl *S" 

Two different manuscripts giving the same Qataa of the Katib of source MS, 
looks to be the strongest point supporting that such a manuscript existed in 
T36 A.H. If it did then Khusrau was no doubt its author. But there are follow¬ 
ing doubts; 

1 . The manuscript belonging to Prof. Nadvi was not traceable when Dr. Ah 
wrote his article. I do not know whether it was traced later. 
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2 . 


3. 


Shirani had seen and studied the above manuscript. Still he slung to his 
thesis that Khatiq Bari was written by a later-day Ziauddm Khusrau. 
This means he did not aeoepi the alleged date of the original MS. 


The date rests on the word hafi' in the above misra but strangely, the 
metre of the line does not admit of this word. * or could 

be accommodated here properly. Otherwise it should be 


4. Nisabe Zarifi is a lowly name which Khusrau would not have chosen. 

5, One of the two manuscripts gives the name of the author as 
while the other rightly gives it as c>j 

f> The scribe author of the qaiaa is not well-versed. He rhymes J**- 
with J>- 

Unless one sees both the manuscripts (or their photo) and compares them, 
one can not take a definite stand, It is also essential to see and study the manus¬ 
cript purporting to be authored by Ziauddin Khusrau. 

If Khali q Ban was really written by Khusrau it is a good contribution towards 


Khan holi. 

The oldest verse of Khahq Bari style is < 95<) 

written by an Iranian Hakim Yusuf Hint.* \ complete: boo; of *is type 
was introduced by Maulavi Abdul Haq It was written by Ajai Chand Kayasht 
in 960 A H. (1252 A.D.) in the reign of Salim Shah Sun. As it bears no tit . 
Mauivi Abdul Haq named it > The second book of this 

series is ,; bv Tajalli. written in 1060 ATI. in which ihe 

author craves for the benedictions of Khusrau and N.zamuddm Aulia. After 
this there is continuous tradition of this type of verse-dictionaries, \ ananr 
Ashiq Hargaonvi* informs that the Asafia Library, Hyderabad. Raza Library 
Rampur and A?ad Library. Muslim University Aligarh, have got copies ol 

another small verse dictionary by the name Cn ^ 

alleged to be written by Khusrau. The Urdu Department or JammuThitversity 
has got three copies of this manuscript, one of them scribed in 1239 A.H. and 
another appearing to be even older. Its first line is. 


^ wjT *U j *U r** 

jb- Jb Jlili i jd r+- 

This is an Arabic persian dictionary. I doubt whether it was written bv Khusrau, 

To sum up we can say that Khusrau definitely composed verses in Hindi but 
we are not in a perfectly happy position to identify which compositions are 
genuine. Only the Hindi words and phrases occurring in the persian lines are 
definitely his. For others, we have to keep our fingers crossed. 
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FOOTNOTES 


I. Punjab met* Urdu, p, 65, ed. 1970 Lucknow 

2- Dr K. S. Bcdi Teen Hmdtnmftam Zabuncn, p, 81. 1st edition. Delhi, 

3 Niiwae Adah, On. 61, p 8, "Ameer Khusrau hahaisiyai Hindi Shair" 

4 Dr. Wahid Mira: Ameer Ithusrau p. 329. Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1949. 

5 Naq> Md. Khan Khurjavi: Havat-e-Anur Kfmsrau. p. 207-233, Knab Manzil. Kashmiri 
Bazaar, Lahore, 1960 

6. Ameer Khusrau p. 322. 

7. Arturer Khwrmt aur unki Hmdt Sham, p r 77. 

8 Same as in Ref No 3 p. 24. 

9 Azad Babtsiyat htohaqqiq Nawae Adab Oct 1956, p 20. 

10 Article ’’Sheher ashob 1 ' in Naquosh. May 1965 p 9. 

IL Ibid, May 1965 p. 7, 

12 Ref Masud Hasan Rizvi: Ibid, p 15. 

I could not trace this Qata in F Asa fun 

11 Ibwi 

14 Sob Has Edited by Shamim Anhonvi. Aug. 73, Lucknow p. 206. 

15 Ameer Khu&rau ki madan zaban. Ajkal monthly Delhi Khusrau Number 1974 p. 13, 

16 Shah Ayatullah iauharu life and poetry By D. S U. Fa/a Patna 1964, Pp, 216-221. 

17. $, A, Sandelvis book on KhusraiFs Hindi Shain. p I4&. 

18. Punjab men Urdu p. 157, 

19 Azad . Nawrn Adab Oct. 1956, p 20. 

20 Urdu ka Qadcem Tureen Adab* by Sohuil Bukhari, Naqoosh May 1965. p, 84. 

21 Ibid. p. 85. 

22 Ameer KJiusruu p, 327. 

23. His book p. 108 

24. Ameer Khu&rau p. 328. 

25. Hayat-e*Ameer Khu&rau (as above), 

26 Azad .. Nawa, Adab Oct. 1956. p. 20 

27 Ibid. Apnl 56. p 7 

28, Ameer Khtisrau, p. 326- 

29, Nawae adab January, 1962. 

30, lbi<L p t 31 

33 "LTrdu' 1 Karachi Jan 1952. also the book "Qadecm Urdu" by Abdul Haque, Anjuman 
Edition, Pakistan 196). p 198. 

32. Dr. Solder's article, Nawae Adab Jan, 1962. 

33. Ameer Khusrau ki Tasaneef Naya Daur monthly. Lucknow, Khusrau Number 1974 
Pp. 132-34 
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The Mausoleum of Amfr Kbusmu in Delhi 
i From an cnfra^nf by Thomas and William Denicll in the Oriental Scenery 
Series 3 daicd i December l$*H, from the Victoria Memorial Hall* Calcutta* 

Plate MT 
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Year A*D. Important events tn Khusrau j fife 

by Shri Hasnuddin XhnmJ 

1253 Bom at Patiyah m district Etah. Uttar Pradesh. India, (known ai the time as 
Momma had or Mominpur) 

1260 Khusrau goes to school. 

Death of his father* Amir Suifuddm Mahmud. 

1273 Death of maternal grandfather and guardian, ImSd-ul-Mutk Joins the Court 
of Ra1ban\ nephew. Malik ‘Ala'uddm Kishli Khan alius Malik Chajju. 

1276 Joins the Court of Balban's younger son* Bughra Khan, then Governor of 
Samaria, near Multan. 

1278 Accompanies Bughra Khan on his Lakhnauti (now Murshidabad) campaign 
1282 Joins the Court of Baltaift eldest son, Mohammad, at Multan. 

1285 Captured by a Mongol soldier near the river Ravi but manages to escape. 

1286 Joins the service of Amir Ah Sarjandar (1 fa tun Khan). Governor of Avadh* 
1288 Returns from Avadh and joins the Court of Delhi* 

1290 Appointed Mushafdar (Record Keeper or Archivist) at the Court of Delhi. 

1297 Birth of his son *AinuddIn Khidr 

1299 Death of his mother and his brother, Mubarak Qutlugh. 

1302 Birth of his daughter, Afifa. 

T 303 Participates in the Chitror campaign. 

1310 Initiated as disciple of Hazraih Nizim-ud-Ehn Auliya* 

1322 Participates in the Deogiri campaign. 

1324 Accompanies Ghyas-uri-dm Tughlaq in his Lakhnauti and Avadh campaigns. 

1325 Death of Amir Khusrau (27 September/! 8 Shawwal 725 A.H,). 
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By Shri Hasnuddiji Ahmed 

I Din'dns Collection of ghazals , lyrical poems, panegerks. elegies. etc.} 

I Tohfat-us-Sighar f Gift of Youth)— poems written between the 16th and I9lh years 
of his age. Compiled in 1272 A.D. 

2. Wasath-ul-Hayaih { Meridian of Life ) Poems written between the 19th and 
24th years or his age. The preface w as. however, written w hen he was 32. Compiled 
in 1283 A.D, 

3. Ghurraih-ul-Kamal f Prime of Perfection)— The most important of the five Diwans 
containing poems written between the 34th and 43rd years of his age. The Dtbache 
(Introduction) is a work which stands by itself and includes his autobiography 
and literary theories. Compiled in 1294 A.D. 

4 Baqiya Naqiya Remnants of Purity) - Compiled in 1316 A.D. in the 64th year 
of his age. 

5. Nihayat*uTKam5t f Pinnacle of Perfection). The last collection of poems compiled 
in 1325 A.D. 

II. \fa snuffs. The five Ma'snawis. modelled on the Khamsu (five Ml’snawis) of Ilyas 

bin Vusuf Nizami Ganjavt (1141-1202), and consisting of : 

1. Matl’a-ul-Anwir (Dawn of Lights) on ethics & morals. 

2. Khusrau Shirin, a legendary' love story. 

3. Majnun-u-Laila. also a legendary love story. 

4. Aina-e-Sikandan (Mirror of Alexander), on events in the life of 
Alexander the Great. 

5. Hasht Behishth (Eight Paradises), stories told by Princesses wiih an 
Introduction. 

The first three of these Ma'snawis were compiled in 1299 A.D and the last two in 
1301 and 1302, respectively. 

III. Historical Xfo'snavu : 

1 Qiran-us-Sadam {Conjunction of two auspicious Stars). Composed at the request 
of Muiizud-dm Kaiqubad (1287-90) after the poet’s return from Avadi. the main 
theme being the encounter of Kaiquhad and his father. Bughra Khan, Governor of 
Lakhnauii, their meeting and final reconciliation. Compiled in 1289 A.D. 

2 Miftah-ul Futiih f Key of Victories) . Describes the four victories of Jalal-ud-dfn 
Flro/ Khalji (1290*1295) within the course of one year. Compiled in 1291 A.D. 

3- Ashiqe (Duva! Ram Khidhr Khan). Story of the love of Khidhr Khan for Duval 
Ram and its tragic end, completed in 1315 but with a chapter added later. 

4 Noh Sipehr tSine Skies)- panegyrics to Mubarak Shah Khalji (1316-1320), 
divided into nine parts of unequal lengths, each called a Sipehr, and describing the 
buildings constructed by Mubarak Shah. Compiled in 1318 A.D, 

5. Tughlaq Name : account of the victory of Ghiya’s-ud-dm Tughlak and a short 
. history of his reign. Compiled in 1325 A.D. 
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IV Prose Works 

1 Khazam-ul*Fuluh (Treasuries of Viclones) ccwuim a short history of the reign 
of ’ -Vla-Lid-tiio Khalji in which the evenly that liwl place between 1295 and 1311 
A D are recorded Compiled in 1311 A D 

2 Atol-ul-Fwwed tCircjtcst of Blessings) containing the Inching* of lla/raih 
Ntram-ud-din Aubya (1237 1325) with ihc date* of hi* meetings with the Matter 
be(w«n 1314 and 1319 A O This is written apparent!* in immilation of Hasan 
Sana's larger work. Fawaedul-Kuad. bui in simpler language 

3 ’F ( j/<-Khusrj*i (Inspiration of khusrau) containing live manuals on the all ol 
wining prose and poetry and including some of his early kit ms lo hi* friends 
The first four manuals were compiled in 12*3 and the last in 1320 A D 
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Dr. S. A. A. kl/VI 


Horn in Ja unpur. l mr Pradesh. India. 

1" M A., Ph.D.. D.Litl. of Agra University. Was Head of the History 
Department, Jammu and Kashmir l mversuy. and Secretary of ihe History of 
the Freedom Movement. Government of U.P. (1957-1962). Research Associate 
m the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1 nncrsiiy of London (1962-1963) 
and was elected Fellow of the same institution in 1969. Presently working as 
Reader in the Department of Asian Civilization at the Australian National 
University. Canberra (since 1967) Was elected Fellow of the \tisiralian \ea- 
demy of the Humanities. In 1972 he was a Visiting Professor at the Jawa hartal 
Nehru University. New Delhi. 

Dr, Ri/s i has several publications to his credit including "Freedom Struggle 
in l ,P Yols. 1-6 it .P Government) : "Muslim Revivalist Movements in 
Northern India in the 16th and 17th Centuries" (Agra. 1965) ; "Afakh Bum" 
(Aligarh, 1971) ; "A Religious and Intellectual History of the Muslims in 
Akbar's Reign" (Delhi 1975), He has also contributed chapters to the "Cam¬ 
bridge History of Islam” and to the "Cultural History of India” (Clarendon 
Press. Oxford). Two volumes of hts "History of Sufism in India" are in press. 

Address : 

Department of Asian Civilization. 

Australian National University. 

Canberra (Australia). 
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Dr. SAFIUDDIN StDIMQl I 


Born in 1*#24 in Hyd^biid, India. 

Graduated and took his Master's degree in Philosophy and Psychology. 
Took Ins M V in Philosophy from Osmunia (l%8l and later obtained his 
Doctorate in Philosophy from Marathwada University. Aurangabad. Maha¬ 
rashtra. India. 

Publications include more than 200 papers on philosophical, psychological 
and literals topics most of them in Urdu including articles on Islamic 
Philosophy and Culture at the invitation of the Council for Marathi Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Philosophy. Poona. Maharashtra, India. Present Is engaged in 
writing two books, namely. “Khusrau Nama and “Iqbal Natna on the life 
and works of Amir Khusrau and Iqbal. 


Address : 

Near loti ki Masjid. 
Chellipura, 
\urangabad, 
Maharashtra (India) 
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Prof, A VILER HAS AN ABIDI 


Bom in 192! at Ghuzipur. I tlar Pradesh, India. 

He received his early education at Lucknow and Varanasi and did his 
Ph l>. in Persian from Agra University. In 1955, he obtained a Doctorate in 
Persian Language and Literature from the t Jniversily of Tehran. The University 
of Delhi established a Chair m persian m 1969 and Dr. Ahidi is the first to hold 
that Chair. In the same year, he was appointed Head of the Department of 
\fable and Persian. In 1969. some of his works were accepted for publication 
in Tehran during his stay there. He was invited to the World Congress of 
Iranologists held at Shiraz in October 1971. In 1972. he was awarded the Certi¬ 
ficate of Honour in Persian by the President of India, and. in 1973. he was 
appointed Dean of the Faculty of Arts. Delhi University. In addition to his nine 
published books, a large number of his research papers have appeared in stan¬ 
dard journals and in commemoration volumes m India and abroad. Prof. Abidi 
also possesses knowledge of Arabic. Old Persian and the Avcstic and Pahlavi 
languages. 


His published works include: "Vikram Urvashi" ; "Gulzar-e-Hal or 
Tulu'-e-Oamar-e-MaVifat" : Maihnaviyal-e-Fani Kashmiri" : “Yogavasis- 
thha" : “Suz-o-Gudaz" ; "Muntakhab-ul-Lataif : “Dastan-e-Padmaval" . 
"Tarikh-e-Salat in -e-Safa wiya" ; “ Pa nchak hy ana”. 


Address 

14. Cavalry Lines. 
Delhi 110007 (India). 
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Or. J AC DISH VARAN AN S VRKAR 


Born in 1<J07 m Burdwan, West Bengal. India. Took his B A Honours 
and M \ hi History I First) from Patna University and his Doctorate from 
Calcutta I nivcrsity {194*1. Joined Jadavpur University in 1962 and retired 
,n 1972 as Professor and I lead of the Department of History. I resent ly Umver- 
(, n mts Commission Professor of History. Jadavpur University. Participated 
m the 28lli International Congress of Orientalists, Canberra, 19 t Appointed 
Fellow- of the Asiatic Society and Honorary Member. Iran Society. Calcutta. 

Several articles published m research journals. Books and brochures 
include: "Life of Mir Jumla. the General of Aurang+eb ‘ l Survey of Medieval 
Indian HistorbgraphY" : Ideas of History in Medieval India" ; ' Private Trade 
Seventeenth Centun India"; The Military Despatches of a Seventeenth 
C mtttr v Indian General" Nam in Bengal Thirteenth to S me teen thC entunes . 

Some Aspect* of Mi! nan Hi ink my and Practice in Medieval India : India 
and Iran m die Medieval Period a Btrds-Eye View" ; "Studies in Economic 
file m Mughal India and Asian Balance of Power m the Sixteenth and Seven¬ 
teenth Centuries". 


Address 

*. Santoshpur Avenue. 
Calcutta 
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Prof. ABDUL HAYY HABIB! 


Born in 1910 in Kandahar. Afghanistan. 

Privately educated. School teacher in Kandahar in 1927, Director of Daily 
Paper TILOI AFGHAN (Dawn of Afghanistan) from 1931 to 1940. President 
of Academy of Pashtu in Kabul 1940 to 1946. 

Under Secretary, Ministry of Press Department, 1941-42. 

Adviser, Ministry of Education-1941 to 1944. 

The First Dean of Kabul University 1941-1947. 

Represented Kandahar as Member of Parliament—1948-1951. 

Appointed Professor in Kabul University in Faculty of Literature 1966. 
President of History Society—1966-1971. 

Adviser, Cultural Office of the Prime Minister. 1972. 

Awarded the Education and Rishtin medals. 

Delegate to 20 International Seminar. 

Written 81 books in Dari, Pashtu, Urdu. Arabic and English, out of which 
67 have been published. 

Presently retired Professor at Kabul University, 
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Dr. S. B. P. NIGAM 


Burn in 1929 in Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. India. 

Dr S It P Nigam took his Muster's Degree in History from Vgra Umver- 
sll v first m .he University . obtained his Bachelor's degree m 

i r r o m j dcktum University and his Doctorate from Xgra I mvcrsily. 
irsi work entitled "Nobility Under the Sultans of Delhi' wav published in 
then h", "Sur Vansh ka Inhas" in Hindi in 1973. Numerous research 
articles on Medieval Indian History have also been published. He is current > 
engaged in his latest work on “Islam Shah and His Successors . 

|>r Nigam is presently Reader in Medieval Indian History at Kurukshetra 
University. 


Address . 

Kurukshetra University. 
Kurukshetra 
Haryana (India). 


SABAH-UD-DIN ABDUR RAHMAN 


Born in 1911 in Desna in Bihar, India. 

He received and completed his education in Patna and Aligarh, taking his 
M V degree in Persian and Urdu. He joined Darul Musanncfin Shibli Academy. 
\ P. in 1935 and served this great institution for many years. I le is at present a 
l Diversity Grants ( omnmsion teacher in Shihli College. Azamgarh. and 
Honorary Secretary of Darul Musanncfin. 

He has written several books m Urdu and translated a few from t rdu to 
English. He is regarded as an authority on Ameer Khusrau and Sultanat period 
of Indian history. “Bazm-i-Taimuriya a history of the literary activities of the 
scholars and poets in Persian in the Moghul courts of India ; "BiUtm-i-Suliya". 
dealing with the biographies of the Muslim saints of the pre*Moghul periods of 
India : “Bazm-i-Mamlukiya”, a history of the literary activities of the Persian 
poets and scholars in the courts of the Slave Dynasty of India, are some ofthem. 
Besides, he has w ritten a large number of articles and read learned papers in 
different Conferences held in India. He is a Honorary Editor of an academic 
Urdu monthly magazine “Ma'anf. 


Address : 

Secretary, 

Darul Musanncfin Shibh Academy, 
Azamgarh (India). 
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Dr. TAHIR MUHARRAMOV 


Born in 1919 in Azerbaijan. U.S-S.R. 

\fter completion of his studies in Pedagogy. he was mobilized for militar; 
service In the second world war. he was sent to the front 10 light against Hit¬ 
lerite fascism. M the end of the War. m 1946. he joined the Un.Wrt.lyof 
\zerhaijan in Baku for Oriental Studies which he completed in 1951 \fier 6 
sears oftcaching. he has been engaged since I9?S up till now in icsearch at ihc 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the University. In I9M. he presented a thois 
on "Majnun-o-Laila" of Amir Khusrau and obtained his doctorate in Philo- 
louv In 1974. he presented another thesis on the Via snavi Mail a-ul-Anwar 
of Amu Khusrau in a comparative study of it with the “MakhzanHiKAsrar 
ol Ni/ami Ganjavi and the similarity of trends that existed upto the XVII 
century For almost 20 years he has been engaged in researches on Amir Khusrau 
and on the literary connections between Azerbaijan and India 

Has published up to date about 50 articles and books on the above subject 
as follow s : "The Greal Poet of lnd»a. Amir K husrau I>ehlavi . T he K hamsa 
of Amir Khusrau 1 '; “Annotated and critical text of the Masnawi Majnun-o- 
Laila of Amir Khusrau Dehlavi"; Annotated and critical text of the Masnawi 
"Matl'a ul-Anwar of Amir Khus.au Dehlavi"; Descriptive analysis of the 
Masnawi “Majnun-o-Laila 11 ; “Enquiry into the Masnawi “Mat! a-ul-Anwar 
of Amir Khusrau Dehlavi"; “Comparison of the “Majnun-o-Uula ol Amir 
Khusrau with “Laila Majnun of Nizami"; Comparison of “Mail a-ul-Anwar 
with “Makhzan-ul-Asrar". 


Address .’ 

Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Azerbaijan. 
Baku (U.S.S.R.) 


l)r. BULGE LAWRENCE 


Born in 1941 in Newton, New Jersey. U.S.A. 

Professor of ReJigion at the Duke University. U,S.A„ his field of specializa¬ 
tion for teaching and research, being ihe historically important subject of 
Islam in India. He has an excellent historical background, having won his \.B. 
front the Princeton l diversity after Jong years of work (1958-62) in the field of 
Near Eastern History. He has also a deep background in religion, having 
worked on the OLD TESTAMENT for his B.D. for an almost equally long 
period ( 1964-6?) at the Episcopal Theological School. Cambridge. Capping it 
all. after another long ordeal <t%7-71). he was awarded the Ph.D. by Yale 
I. diversity lor his work on the History of Religions, his held of specialization 
being Hinduism and Islam. 
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Dr. NAZKER AHMED 


Horn m 1915 in Gonda. Uttar Pradesh. India. 

s, ujic j at the local Government School, then at Lucknow Christian 
Collect ami thereafter joined Lucknow University from where he graduated in 
Ss and look ms M A . FH.D.. D.Litt. (Penaan, D U, (Urdu, degrees 
Appointed Lecturer in Persian at Lucknow University. Joined the Muslu 
l mversitv. Aligarh, its Assistant Director. Aligarh History of Urdu Literatua . 
was appointed Reader in Persian and. in I960. Prolessor and Head of the 
Department of Persian which post he still holds. 

this published about 2<H) research articles on History. Language and 
literature, painting and Calligraphy. Lexicography and Orthography, etc. in 
Indian and foreign journals. Attended several international conferences inJud- 
ins ,he l tie wo Conference on Tutiund Art at Samarkand, International Con¬ 
ference of Iranology at Tehran. International Conterence ol I ranologists at 
Shiraz and International Conference on Berum at Tehran. Participated m the 
celebration of the 2500th anniversary of the birth ot Cyrus the Great. Cc 
responding Lditor of the “Iranshinasi". Tehran University : and of Indo- 

Iramea". Calcutta. 


Address : 

Department of Persian. 
\hgarh Muslim I niversus. 
Migarh. 

I ttar Pradesh (India). 
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Prof. S\ ED HASAN ASKAR] 


Bom in 1901 in Khujwa. Bihar, India. 

Graduated and look his Master's degree and, later, his B,L from Patna 
t diversity, 

Lecturer m History at Patna College {1927). Assistant Professor of History 
(1934 to 1950) and Professor of History (1950 to 1956), User retirement in 
was re-employed by Patna l mvershy. Magadh I University conferred on 
him the degree of D.Litt. (Honoris Cause! for his contributtons to Medieval 
Indian History and Culture- 

Publications ; Over 150 research papers on Medieval Indian History and 
Culture. Edited and translated "Shah Nanw-e-Mtinawwiir Kalain". a history 
of the reign of Parrukh Siyar by Shiv Das Lakhnavi. and also - |c|hal Mama”, 
an anonymous account of the reign of Muhammad Shah. Edited and translated 
the tent of the "Sirai*e-Firo? Shaht". Continues to be associated with the 
Department of History . Patna University. 


4thlr?s\ 

khan Mirra Mohalfa 
PO Mahindru. 
Patna-6. Bihar 
l India!. 
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Dr. WARIS KIRMANI 


Born in 1927 in a Taluqdar family of Awadh. He devoted his early life lo 
agricultural farming and management of his ancestral estate. In 1957 he secured 
his Master's degree in English literature from Lucknow University. In 1962, 
he did another M.A. in Persian from the Muslim University. Aligarh where 
he was. in the following year, appointed lecturer in Persian. In 1965 he sub¬ 
mitted his thesis on “Evaluation of Ghalib’s Persian Poetry" and was awarded 
Doctorate. 

A collection of his Urdu poems “Naraseeda” was published in 1963. His 
articles on Urdu and Persian literature have brought him recognition as a critic 
and scholar of the Indo-Persian tradition. 

Dr. Kirmani visited Soviet Union in 1974and U.S.A. in 1975 to participate 
in a seminar. There he received further invitations to give lectures at Harvard 
and the University of Chicago. 

At present Dr. Kirmani is engaged in translating the mystical writings of 
Mirza Beidil. 

Address: Allahwali Kothi, 

Dudhpur. Aligarh. 
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SVEfJ MANAL SHAH ALQLADRI 


Born in 1945, he is described from Ha/rath Ghaus-ul-Azam, .After a 
brilliant educational career, culminating in the Master's degree in Persian and 
the Master’s degree in Arabic, both in the first class, he joined Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity as a Research Scholar and was later appointed Lecturer in the Department 
of Arabic and Persian. His father-in-law. Pir Zamin Nizami Syed Bukhari. 
Sajjadanashin, Dargah-e-Ha/rath Nizam-ud-dm Auliya inspired him to work 
on Amir Khusrau. 

Edited the fourth Diwan of Khusrau. "Baqiya Naqiya", and has to his 
credit several publications. Presently working on other Diwans of Khusrau 


Address 

t Iniversily Colleges of Arts and Commerce. 
Asutosh Building. 

Calcutta. 

West Bengal (India). 
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1*. ZMifcN %KALAt 


Born in Turkey, educated in Istanbul and obtained her doctorate from the 

I acuity of letters. from the IVpurtincnt of History of Art. at the University 
of Istanbul (1972) Since I*#*. she has been working as Keeper of the Topkapi 
Saras Museum I ibrars Participated itt many international congresses of 
lurktsh and Iranun Art and Archaeology and lias written many articles on 
unknow n illustrated manuscripts in the Saras t-ihrars 

Presentls working on a catalogue of the I2ih-15 th century Islamic paintings 
at the topkapi Sara) Museum Lihfars 
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Dr. (Vlrvt k. Z. ASHRAHYAN 


Born in 1924 in Erevan, Armenian Republic, U.S.S.R. 

Graduated from Moscow University, Department of History, in 1947. 
Obtained her Doctorate in 1966. working as Senior Research Scholar in the 
Institute of Oriental Studies. Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R.. since 1950. 

Published nearly 70 works on the history of Iran and India, among them .1 
monographs : “Nadir Shah Afshar's Government" ; "Social Relations in 
Iran in 30-40th of XVHIth Century”. “Delhi Sultanate : Socio-economic- 
relations in the XIllth-XIVih Centuries” ; "Agrarian system of Northern 
India, XHIth and Middle of XVHIth Centuries". Presently preparing a Mono¬ 
graph on "Feudalism in India, typological features and stages of evolution”, 
dealing with village communities, development of cities, social movements, etc. 
in the Middle Ages. Research activities apart, she is teaching Indian History in 
Moscow University. 

Address 

Institute or Oriental Studies, 

2. Armyansky Street, 

Moscow. U.S.S.R 
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Dr. M SAFDAR ALI BA1G 


Born in 1927 in Hyderabad. India. 

Graduated and took his Master's degree and Doctorate from Osniama 
I mversity. Hyderabad, and served as Lecturer in Urdu at Warangal t bllegff. 
Hyderabad State, in 1949. 

\ number of his English and I rdu articles and research papers on Philo¬ 
sophy. Mysticism and Urdu literature have been published in Indian journals. 

Publtcarhm '‘The Mystical Life" and ' Persian Sufis", in English "Sham¬ 
e-1 1 Ian (a collection of philosophical and mystical essaysl. arsi 
Shaen". "Bhagmatf (Drama 1 and "Sham-e-lrnan (a collection or Ins o 

verses)* in L rdu. 

Presently working as Reader at the Post-Graduate Centre of the Evening 
College of Arts and Commerce. Hyderabad. 


At hire Si 

"SUM \G" 

3-6-180 1 Hyderguda 
Himavatnagar 

Hyderabad-29. A P (India). 
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Dr. MLSHIR-DL HAQ 


Born in 1933 in Ba harm bad. Uttar Pradesh. 

After undergoing a traditional religious education ai the Darul-ulum 
Nadvvalul-ulama. Lucknow, he graduated in 1956 from the Jam'ea-Milha, 
Delhi In 1958. he took his Master's degree in Arabic from Muslim l ,'niversiiy, 
\hgarh. and. in l%7. took his Doctorate in Mamies from McGill University. 
Montreal. 

Besides contributing to several English and Urdu journals in India and 
abroad, he has published “Muslim Politics in Modern India" and "Islam in 
Secular India", both in English. In Urdu, he has published "America ke kale 
Musalman". and "Ma?hab aur Jahid Zihn". In 1973, appeared his translation 
m Hindi and Urdu of his English work "Islam in Secular India". 

He is presently Reader in the Department of West Asian Studies. Muslim 
University. Aligarh. 

Address : 

Centre of West Asian Studies. 

Aligarh Muslim University. 

Aligarh 2021)01, 

Uttar Pradesh (India). 
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Prof. ASLOOB AHMAD ANSAR I 


Born in 1925 in Delhi, India, 

Received his early education m Delh,. and after a consistently bright 
academic career got his Master’s degree (first class first! in English in 194fi 
from Aligarh Muslim University. In 1958 he graduated from the Honours 
School of English Language and Literature at Oxford University. He was 
appointed Professor and Head of the Department of English in 1%. at the 
Muslim I iniversily, Aligarh. Studied Arabic and Persian at home. 

His publications include “Arrows of Intellect” (A study in Villiam Blake s 
concept of Imagination) ; "Adah aur Tanqid* (Urdu) ; "T. S Elliot s Concept 
of Time" ; "Blake & the Kabbalah" : “Naqsh-e-GHalib (Urdu), and Essays 

on John Donne”. 


Address 

Department of English. 
Aligarh Muslim University. 
Aligarh. 

I liar Pradesh (India). 


H. E. Prof. KHALI LULL A KHALILI 

Bom in 1910 in Kabul. Afghanistan. 

Started life as a teacher-scholar, but later joined Government service and 
was appointed General Secretary to the Cabinet of Ministers. Later he was jailed 
for political reasons. Also served as Minister and Minister Counsellor for In¬ 
formation. Ambassador of Afghanistan to Saudi Arabia, and presently 
Ambassador to Iraq, Syria and the Gulf Slates. He spent most of his life, how¬ 
ever, as Professor of Literature at Kabul University and as an active member 
of the History Society, Afghanistan. Was decorated by the French Academy 
and awarded a medal of the first degree by the Afghan Education Ministry. 

Publications: About 20 works, some already published (including his own 
Diwan). 

A ddress : 

Embassy of Afghanistan. 

Al-Maghreb Street. 

Baghdad. IRAQ. 
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MOtlAMMED ALI SHAH M AIK ASH AKBARABADI 

Born in March 1902 and was educated under the classical mad rasa system 
of | 1H j u . The Dars-e-Nizamiya (Arabic) was completed by him at Madrasa-e- 
Ahya. Agra, He studied Persian and English literature privately, and belongs 
in a Chishtia Sufi family. 

Published: I wo Piwans Maikada and Harf-c-Tamanna . Naqd-e- 
lohal Naghma uur Islam ; Ghuus-ul-Azam , Shirk-O-Tawhtd, Masaail-e- 
Tasawwuf and a series of articles in different journals in India and Pakistan. 


AUtlri**s 

View a Katru, 

\gra 2S2003 (India). 
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Shri SH AH AB SARMADEE : 


Born in |4|4 m Bum ran! i village in Allahabad. I liar Pradesh. India. 

a school-boy. he developed a love lor languages and inherited his love 
of music from his mother who brought bun up. Widowed ar 21. she crooned 
and chanted sorrowful songs which stirred him Coining to Allahabad t niver- 
sitv. he became a regular student of Music at the Sangitu Sainiti. In 1934. 
after graduation, he went to Calcutta attracted by films but soon returned after 
acquiring devotion to the ’thumrt anga' and the ‘ravindra sangit*. Thenceforth, 
it was a battle bet ween t rad 11 iona 1 ism versa s cha nge for him. Alt hough ohl i ged 
to join the Excise Department as a lield-oflicer. he got more and more immersed 
in music, song and poetry and developed his knowledge of classical Arabic. 
Persian. Sanskrit. Bnj Bhaslia and \vadhi literatures, in addition to being 
a student all his life of History and Philosophy. 

Address ■ 

918, Dudhpur. 

Civil Lines. 

Aligarh. 

I liar Pradesh (India>. 
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Shri ABDUL HALIM JAFERKHAN 


Born in 1927 in Jaura. Madhya Pradesh, India. 

Received his education and training in classical music under his grand¬ 
father, Murravat Husain Khan, and father, Jafer Khan. 

Studied Urdu. Hindi and Persian as well as Sanskrit and Hindu mythology 
at home. Me is ihe innovator of the Jafer-Khani Baj and of the simultaneous 
use of two strings in the Si tar. Has won many gold medals and was the lirst to 
receive the Amir Khusrau Gold Medal from Hyderabad. 

Visited Afghanistan, China. England and several countries of Europe 
and Africa as Artist Delegate nominated by the Government of India. 


Was awarded the "Padma Shree 1 ' by the President of India in 19 70. 

He ranks among the top Sitarists of India today and is devoted to ihe cause 
of music. 


Address : 

Nafecs Man/il. 

146, V Savarkar Road, 

Mahim, Bombay-400016 (India) 
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jAlDtv * MNGM rHVkl a 


Burn ut 1893 in District Gorakhpur . I P In 1913 he received Gold MedaJ 
at the All India Religion Examination Graduated from Central Hindu School. 
Varanan in 1917,by which time he received training in music under Shri Krishna 
Han Hirlckar Did hit M A., in Philosophy from Allahabad University 
i »u Wished San gee t Samaj tn Kanpur in 1927. I hereafter he. in search of 
original sources of learning, studied Sanskrit and did his M A from Agra 
University with Sanskrit During the last 30 years he has gone through all 
the classical works on Indian music available so far He was appointed advisor 
on Indian Music on All India Radio in 19)2 where he served till 1962 as Chief 
Producer of Musk At present working at Bharatiya Sangeei Ka Brahat Itihav 
(Complete History of Indian Music) and the biography of great musicians etc 
He was awarded Padma Bhuihan in 1974 

Addnro 

D 61726 F, Vishram Kutt. 

Saldhagin Bagh. 

Varanasi 1 Uttar Pradesh 

(India). 
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Prof. AGHA MAHDI HUSAIN 

Born in 1900. did his M.A. from Punjab University. 

He was Professor of History, Agra College. Agra University, from 1932 
to 1947, his mam subject being the Tughlaq period in Indian History. 

Presented a thesis on Mohammed bin Tughlaq for the doctoral degree of 
I ondon University which was published in England in 1938,was awarded D. lit 
from Paris. Translated and edited "Fmuh-us-Salatin" of 14th century poet 
ISAM I, also published. 

Migrated to Bangladesh and became Head of the Department of History. 
Dacca University, from where he has just retired. 



Prof. SAEED AHMAD AKBARABADI : 


Bnm in \gru in I *JOK. he was iirsi educated al the centre of classical Arabic- 
IsJamic learning, the Dar-uUulum of Deo ha mi. After completion of the Fa/il' 
course, he graduated from Punjab University and took his Master's degree 
from Delhi I imersity. Taught Arabic language and literature at the Fatehpuri 
Mosque School and became Pri ncipal of the Calcutta Mad rasa. Served for 
twelve sears as Professor and Dean of the Faculty of Theology at the Muslim 
University. Vligarh. Present!} Editor of “Burhan”. Delhi, and Professor at the 
Institute ol History of Medicine and Medical Research. He has been Visiting 
Professor in several Asian and European Universities, participated in inter¬ 
nal tonal seminars, delivered extension lectures in Indian and foreign Centres of 
Islamic Studies and contributed articles in Urdu. Arabic and English to their 
journals. 

Publications include : “Slavery in Islam" ; "How to understand ihe 
Quran" ; “Divine Revelation" ; "Life of Abu Bakr Siddiq’* ; "The religious 
staius of India according to Islamic l aw". 


Address : 

Institute of History of Medicine A Medical Research. 
P.O. Madangir. 

New Delhi 110062 (India). 
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Dr. MI'JIBUR RAHMAN 


Horn in 141*? in Calcutta. India. 

Graduated and look his Master's degree in Persian and in Urdu from 
Calcutta 1!diversity, and his Doctorate in Persian (1971)) from Bihar I niversity. 
Presently Secretarv. West Bengal Madrasah Education Board and Professor at 
uaulana A/ad College. Calcutta. I ife Member of the Iran Society. 

Publications Several articles and books on l rdu and Persian Language 
and Literatures, including : "Persian Rhetoric & Prosody . Modern Persian 
Grammar" : Tlm-ul-Bayan llm-ul-Aruz" in Urdu, and "Allusions and 
References in Persian Poetry" (the subject of his thesis) in English. Articles : 
"Influence of Legendary kings and heroes on Persian Literature (IndoTranica 
tl*TI> . "Ameer Khusrau A Harbinger of Hindu-Muslim Culture" Hndo- 
I ran tea Khusrau Number 1471) ; "The language of the Sufis" (Indo-lraniea 
1973). 


Address 

K. Peter Lane (Top Eloor). 

C \LCUTTA*12. W.B . (India). 


Dr. PRABHAKAR BALWANT MACH WE 


Born in 1917 in Gwalior, Madhya Pradesh, India. 

Took his Sahitya-Ratna in 1936 and M A. Philosophy in 1937. Worked as 
Secretary, Indian National Trade Union Congress. Indore Branch. 1937 , 
Lecturer in Philosophy and English Literature. Madhav College. Ujjain (1937- 
48) ; Programme Assistant and Literary Producer, All India Radio, Nagpur, 
Allahabad and Delhi stations (1948-54); Secretary. Sahitya Akademy 1971-75. 
Visiting Professor in the Indian Studies Departments at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and California, U.S.A. (1959 to 1961); wrote and translated six 
books for the Sahitya Akademy. 

Several hooks, monographs, essays, articles and poems published in India. 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and parts of Europe; 45 in Hindi. 5 in English. 3 in Marathi, 
including volumes of essays on literary criticism, histories of literature, a thesis 
on comparative study of medieval mystic poetry, monographs on saint-poets, 
collections of poetry, one-act plays, short stones, travelogues, an edited Lexicon, 
books for children, translations, etc. Has otherwise also travelled widely. 

Address: B/2/Girnar Apartments, Pali Hill, Bandra (West), Bombay 400050 
(India). 




l)r,G\ AN t il \M> I VIN 


Bom in IS)23 in Seohara. I ttar Pradesh. India, 

Took his M A and Ph D. from Allahabad l 'diversify and his D.Litt. 
from Agra University. 

Was Professor at Hamidiyu College. Bhopal, and is at present Professor 
and Head of the Department of I rdu at Jammu and Kashmir University, 
Jammu. 

Published two voluminous works on 'Urdu Masnavis and prose 
“Dast'ans" 

His latest publication is ■‘Talsi-e-GhaUb’ which has earned him the Cihalib 
\ward in 1974. 


tiidrevi 

Head of the Department of l rdu. 
Jammu and Kashmir l niversity. 
Jammu l awi (J and Kl (India). 
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Plate V 

Tomb of Amir Khusrau as it is today. 












Plate W 

Tomb stone of Amir Khusniu as it is today 
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